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“  Thb  Life  and  Times  of  Madame  de  Then  the  “  times”  in  which  she  lived ! 
Stael:”  what  a  promise  of  vivid  interest  does  She  saw  the  commencement  and  the  close  of 
not  the  title  hold  forth !  What  a  host  of  that  great  social  earthquake  which  overthrew 
images  and  ideas  start  itito  life  at  the  spell  the  oldest  dynasty  in  Europe,  shook  society 
of  that  name,  and  silently  group  themselves  to  its  foundation,  unsettled  the  minds  of  men 
around  the  central  figure!  Necker,  the  to  their  inmost  depths, turned  up  the  subsoil 
object  of  her  life-long  worship,  with  his  grand  of  nations  with  a  deeper  ploughshare  than 
position,  his  bourgeois  intellect,  and  his  rare  Destiny  had  ever  yet  driven,  and  opened  the 
integrity; — Madame  Necker,  the  rigid  mo-  way  for  those  new  social  ideas  and  those  new 
ther,  the  tender  wife,  the  faithful  friend —  political  arrangements  which  are  still  operat- 
p'lrilanical,  precise,  homie,  but  not  ungenial ;  ing  and  fermenting,  and  the  final  issue,  the 
— Gibbon,  at  first  the  phlegmatic  lover,  after-  ‘‘  perfect  work”  of  which  our  children’s 
wards  the  philosophic  friend,  but  always  children  may  not  live  to  see.  Her  life, 
brilliant,  fascinating,  and  profound ; — Louis  though  only  prolonged  through  half  a  cen- 
de  Narbonne,  perhaps  the  most  perfect  speci-  tury,  was  coeval  with  that  series  of  great 
men  then  extant  of  the  finished  noble  of  the  events  which,  for  magnitude  and  meaning, 
ancien  rigime,  polished  to  the  core,  not  var-  have  no  parallel  in  human  history  ;  by  all  of 
nished  merely  on  the  surface; — Talleyrand,  which  she  was  more  or  less  affected;  in  some 
the  subtlest  and  deepest  intellect  of  his  time,  of  which  she  took  a  prominent  and  not  unin- 
tnd  long  the  intimate  associate  of  Madame  fiuential  part.  She  was  bom  while  the  house 
de  Stael ; — Napoleon,  her  relentless  per-  of  Bourbon  was  at  the  height  of  its  meretri- 
•ecutor; — Benjamin  Constant  and  Schlegel,  cious  splendor  and  its  reckless  profligacy: 
her  steady  and  attached  allies; — these  men  she  lived  to  see  it  return,  after  its  tragic 
form  the  circle  of  which  she  was  the  centre  downfall  and  its  dreary  banishment,  to  a 
and  the  chief.  house  that  had  been  swept  and  garnished,” 

delluilT*  —little  better  and  no  wiser  than  before.  She 
By  Maua  Nobub.  London,  186S.  aaw  the  rise,  the  culmination,  and  the  setting 
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of  Napoleon’s  meteor- star;  she  had  reached 
the  pinnacle  of  her  fame  while  he  was  laying 
the  foundation  of  his;  and  she,  shattered 
and  wayworn,  was  beginning  to  look  forward 
to  her  final  rest,  when  his  career  was  closed 
for  ever  in  defeat  and  exih*. 

But  it  is  not  of  the  period  in  which  she 
lived  that  we  think  first  or  most  naturally 
when  we  hear  the  name  of  Madame  de  Stael; 
it  is  of  the  writer  whose  wondrous  genius 
and  glowing  eloquence  held  captive  our  souls 
in  “the  season  of  susceptive  youth,”— of  the 
author  of  the  LeUre%  sur  Rousseau,  who 
sanctioned  and  justified  our  partiality  for  that 
fascinating  rhapsodist,  —  of  L'Allemaffne, 
from  whose  pages  we  first  imbibed  a  longing 
to  make  the  riches  of  that  mighty  literature 
our  own, — of  Corinne,  over  whose  woes  and 
sorrows  so  many  eyes  have  wept  delicious 
tears  ;  of  that  dazzling  admixture  of  deep 
thought,  tender  sentimentf-ind  brilliant  fancy, 
which  give  to  her  writings  a  charm,  possessed 
by  the  productions  of  no  other  woman — and 
in  truth,  of  but  few  men. 

We  are  not  surprised  at  the  attraction 
which  such  a  subject  as  the  Life  and  Times 
of  such  a  woman  must  have  had  fora  youth¬ 
ful  authoress,  which  Miss  Norris  evidently 
is.  We  wish  we  could  say  that  she  had 
proved  equal  to  the  task  of  delineating  so 
stirring  an  epoch  and  so  rare  a  character. 
The  faults  and  defects  of  the  work,  however, 
are  those  of  youth  and  inexperience.  There 
is  a  want  of  grasp ;  an  apparent  poverty  of 
materials ;  an  almost  entire  absence  of  all 
reference  to  the  sources  from  which  she  has 
derived  her  information  ;  an  imperfect  power 
of  appreciating  the  political  characters  of 
whom  she  speaks ;  and  a  proneness — against 
which  youthful  writers  should  especially  be 
on  their  guard — to  indulge  in  trite  and  need¬ 
less  reflections,  some  of  which  are  absolutely 
puerile,  and  one  or  two  not  only  superficial 
but  unsound.  Instances  to  justify  our  criti¬ 
cism  may  be  found  at  pp.  152,  157,  245,  276. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  lone  of  the  work  is 
agreeable,  the  sentiments  are  generally  just, 
and  the  admiration  for  Madame  de  Stael 
which  pervades  every  page  is  such  as  we  can 
heartily  sympathize  with.  We  trust,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  authoress  will  take  our  criticism 
in  good  part,  and  consider  it  as  intended,  not 
to  discourage,  but  to  warn  and  aid. 

Anne-Marie  Louise  Necker  was  bom  at 
Paris  in  1766.  Both  her  parents  were  remark¬ 
able  persons.  Her  father,  James  Necker,  a 
simple  citizen  of  Geneva,  began  life  as  clerk 
in  a  banker’s  oflSce  in  Paris,  speedily  became 
a  partner,  and  by  skill,  diligence,  sound  judg- 
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ment,  and  strict  integrity,  contrived  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years  to  amass  a  large  for¬ 
tune  and  to  acquire  a  lofty  reputation.  While 
accumulating  wealth,  however,  he  neglected 
neither  literature  nor  society.  He  studied 
both  philosophy  and  political  economy  ;  he 
associated  with  the  Encyclopedists  and  emi¬ 
nent  literati  of  the  time ;  his  house  was  fre¬ 
quented  by  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  who  at  that  period  made  the  Parisian 
salons  the  most  brilliant  in  Europe ;  and  he 
found  time,  by  various  writings  on  financial 
matters,  to  create  a  high  and  general  esti¬ 
mation  of  his  talents  as  an  administrator  and 
economist.  His  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  French  EJa.st  India  Company  raised 
his  fame  in  the  highest  political  circles,  while, 
as  accredited  agent  for  the  Republic  of 
Geneva  at  the  Court  of  Versailles,  he  obtained 
the  esteem  and  confidence  both  of  the  sov¬ 
ereign  and  the  ministers.  So  high  did  he 
stand  both  in  popular  and  courtly  estimation 
that,  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Louis 
XVI.,  he  was  appointed,  although  a  foreigner, 
Comptroller-General  of  the  Finances.  He 
held  this  post  for  five  years,  till  1781  ; — and 
contrived  not  only  to  effect  considerable 
savings,  by  the  suppression  of  upwards  of 
600  sinecures,  but  also  in  some  small  degree 
to  mitigate  and  equalize  taxation,  and  to 
introduce  a  system  of  order  and  regularity 
into  the  public  accounts  to  which  they  had 
long  been  strangers.  As  proved  by  his  cele¬ 
brated  Compte  rendu,  which,  though  vehe¬ 
mently  attacked,  was  never  successfully  im¬ 
pugned,  he  found  a  deficit  of  34  millions 
when  he  entered  office,  and  left  a  surplus  of 
10  millions  when  he  quitted  it, — notwith¬ 
standing  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  war.  In  the  course  of  his  administra¬ 
tion,  however,  Necker  had  of  course  made 
many  enemies,  who  busied  themselves  in 
undermining  his  position  at  court,  and  over¬ 
ruled  the  weak  and  vacillating  attachment 
of  the  King.  Necker  found  that  his  most 
careful  and  valuable  plans  were  canvassed  and 
spoiled  by  his  enemies  in  the  Council,  where 
he  was  not  present  to  defend  them,  and  that, 
in  fact,  he  had  not  and  could  not  have  fair 
play  while  he  continued  excluded  from  the 
Cabinet.  He  demanded,  therefore,  the  entry 
of  the  Privy  Council,  and  resigned  when  it 
was  refused  him,  though  earnestly  requested 
to  remain  by  those  who  knew  how  valuable 
bis  reputation  was  to  a  discredited  and  un¬ 
popular  court,  unwilling  as  they  were  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  bis  measures  or  honestly  adopt  his 
plans.  Necker  did  not  choose  to  be  so  used; 
and  he  retired  to  write  the  celebrated  work 
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on  the  Administration  of  the  Finances,  which 
at  once  placed  him  on  the  pinnacle  of  popu¬ 
larity  and  fame.  Eighty  thousand  copies 
were  sold ;  and  henceforth  Necker  was  the 
man  on  whom  all  eyes  were  turned  in  every 
6nHncial  crisis,  and  to  whom  the  nation  looked 
as  the  only  minister  who  could  rescue  them 
from  the  difficulties  which  were  daily  thicken¬ 
ing  around  them. 

Then  followed  the  reckless  administration 
of  Calonne,  whose  sole  principle  was  that  of 
“  making  things  pleasant,”  and  who,  in  an 
incredibly  short  time,  added  1640  millions  to 
the  capital  of  the  debt,  and  left  an  annual 
dedcit  of  140  millions,  instead  of  an  annual 
excess  of  10.  Brienne  attacked  him,  and 
succeeded  him  ;  but  things  went  on  from  bad 
to  worse,  till,  when  matters  were  wholly  past 
a  remedy,  in  August,  1788,  Necker  was 
recalled  and  reinstated.  Whal.he  might  have 
done,  on  the  occasion  of  this  second  ministry, 
had  he  been  a  man  of  commanding  genius 
and  unbending  will,  it  is  useless  and  perhaps 
impossible  to  conjecture.  Surrounded  with 
numberless  perplexities ;  beset  at  once  by  the 
machinations  of  unscrupulous  enemies  who 
counter-worked  him  in  secret,  and  by  the 
embarrassments  which  every  predecessor  had 
accumulated  in  his  path;  borne  into  power 
on  a  tide  of  popular  expectations  which  no 
popularity  could  enable  him  to  satisfy ;  set 
down  to  labor  at  the  solution  of  a  perhaps 
insoluble  problem ;  face  to  face  with  a  crisis 
which  might  well  stagger  the  most  dauntless 
courage  and  confuse  the  clearest  head ;  famine 
around  him,  bankruptcy  before  him ;  and  all 
other  voices  gradually  lost  in  one  “  which 
every  moment  waxed  louder  and  more  ter¬ 
rible — the  fierce  and  tumultuous  roar  of  a 
great  people,  conscious  of  irresistible  strength, 
maddened  by  intolerable  wrongs,  and  sick  of 
deferred  hopes;”  perhaps  no  human  strength 
or  wisdom  could  have  sufficed  for  the  require¬ 
ments  of  that  fearful  time.  Perhaps  no 
human  power  could  then  have  averted  the 
catastrophe.  What  Necker  might  have  done 
had  he  acted  differently  and  been  differently 
made,  we  cannot  say.  What  he  did  was  to 
struggle  with  manly,  but  not  hopeful  courage, 
for  a  terrible  twelve  months ;  using  his  great 
credit  to  procure  loans,  spending  his  vast 
private  fortune  to  feed  the  famishing  popu¬ 
lace  of  Paris ;  commencing  the  final  act  of 
the  long  inchoate  Revolution,  by  calling  the 
States- General ;  insuring  its  fearful  triumph 
by  the  decisive  measure  of  doubling  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  tiera-Uat,  and  permitting  the 
states  to  deliberate  in  common ;  devising 
schemes  of  finance  and  taxation  which  were 


too  wise  to  be  palatable  and  too  late  to  save ; 
composing  speeches  for  the  monarch  to  de¬ 
liver,  which  the  Queen  and  the  courtiers 
ruined  and  emasculated  before  they  were 
made  public ;  and  bearing  the  blame  of  faults 
and  failures  not  bis  own.  At  length  his 
subterranean  enemies  prevailed  :  he  received 
his  secret  congi  from  the  King  in  July,  1789, 
and  reached  Basle,  rejoicing  at  heart  in  his 
relief  from  a  burden  of  which,  even  to  one 
so  passionately  fond  of  popularity  as  he  was, 
the  weight  was  beginning  to  be  greater  than 
the  charms. 

The  people  were  furious  at  the  dismissal 
of  their  favorite:  the  Assembly  affected  to 
be  so.  Riots  ensued  ;  the  Bastille  was  storm¬ 
ed  ;  blood  was  shed  ;  the  Court  was  fright¬ 
ened  ;  and  Necker  was  once  more  recalled. 
The  royal  messenger  overtook  him  just  as 
he  was  entering  Switzerland,  with  the  com¬ 
mand  to  return  to  Paris,  and  resume  his  post. 
He  obeyed  the  mandate  with  a  sad  presenti¬ 
ment  that  he  was  returning  to  be  a  useless 
sacrifice  in  a  hopeless  cause,  but  with  the 
conviction  that  duty  left  him  no  alternative. 
His  journey  to  Paris  was  one  long  ovation  ; 
the  authorities  every  where  came  out  to  greet 
him ;  the  inhabitants  thronged  around  his 
path ;  the  populace  unharnessed  bis  horses 
and  drew  bis  carriage  a  great  part  of  the 
way  ;  the  minister  drank  deeply  of  the  in¬ 
toxicating  cup  of  national  gratitude  and  popu¬ 
lar  applause  ;  and  if  he  relished  it  too  keenly 
and  regretted  it  too  much,  at  least  he  used 
it  nobly  and  had  earned  it  well.  It  would 
have  been  far  better  for  his  own  fame  and  hap¬ 
piness  if  he  had  not  returned  to  power ;  it 
could  scarcelyhave  been  worse  for  his  adopted 
country.  His  third  and  last  administration  was 
a  series  of  melancholy  and  perhaps  inevitable 
failures.  The  torrent  of  popular  violence 
had  become  far  too  strong  to  stem.  The 
monarchy  had  fallen  to  a  position  in  which  it 
was  impossible  to  save  it.  Necker’s  head, 
too,  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  turned  by 
his  triumph.  He  disappointed  the  people 
and  bored  the  Assembly.  The  stream  of 
events  had  swept  past  him,  and  left  him 
standing  bewildered  and  breathless  on  the 
margin.  “Les  temps  4taient  bien  changes 
pour  lui,  et  il  n’6tait  plus  ce  ministre  4  la  con¬ 
servation  duquel  le  peuple  attachait  son  bon- 
heur  un  an  auparavant.  Priv6  de  la  confiance 
du  roi,  brouille  avec  ses  collogues,  excepte 
Montmorin,  il  6tait  n6glig6  par  I’Assemblde, 
et  n'en  obtenait  pas  tous  les  6gards  qu’il  efit 
u  en  attendre.  L’erreurde  Necker  consistait 
croire  que  la  raison  suffisait  a  tout,  et  que, 
manifest6e  avec  un  melange  de  sentiment  et 
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de  logiqup,  elle  devuit  Iriompher  de  I’entAte- 
raent  des  aristocrales  et  de  rirritation  des 
patriotes.  Nicke;  poss^dait  cette  raison  un 
peu  66re  qui  juge  les  hearts  des  passions  et 
ies  blllme ;  mais  il  manquait  de  cette  autre 
raison  plus  6lev^  et  moins  orgueilleuse,  qui 
ne  se  I^rne  pas  a  lea  bldmer,  mais  qui  sait 
aussi  ies  conduire.  Aussi,  place  au  milieu 
d’elles,  il  ne  fut  pour  toutes  qu'une  gent  et 
point  un  /rein.  II  avail  bless^e  I’Asaembl^, 
en  lui  rappelant  sans  cesse  et  avec  des  re- 
proebes  le  soin  le  plus  difficile  de  tous,  celui 
des  finances  :  il  s’^tait  atlird  en  outre  le  ridi¬ 
cule  par  la  manidre  dont  il  parlait  de  lui- 
mdme.  Sa  ddmission  fut  acceptde  avec 
plaisir  par  tous  les  partis.  Sa  voiture  fut 
arrdtee  a  la  sortie  du  royaume  par  le  mdme 
peuple  qui  I’avait  nagudre  trainee  en  triomphe; 
il  fallut  un  ordre  de  I’Assemblee  pour  que  la 
libertd  d’aller  en  Suisse  lui  fut  accordde.  11 
I’obtenait  bientut,  et  se  relira  k  Coppet,  pour 
j  contempler  de  loin  une  revolution  qu’il  dtait 
plus  propre  4  observer  qu’4  conduire.”* 

If  the  society  of  few  men  is  more  interest¬ 
ing  or  instructive  than  that  of  the  retired 
statesman  who,  having  played  his  part  in  the 
world’s  history,  stands  aside  to  watch  at 
leisure  the  further  progress  of  the  mighty 
drama,  and  having  served  his  country  faith¬ 
fully  and  laboriously  during  his  years  of  vigor 
and  maturity,  has  earned  a  right  to  repose 
in  the  decline  of  life  ;  who  contemplates  with 
a  mind  enriched  by  reflection,  and  not  soured 
by  failure,  the  evolution  of  those  great  pro¬ 
blems  of  human  destiny  quorum  part  magna 
fuit,  and  brings  the  experience  of  the  man 
of  action  to  modify  the  conclusions  of  the 
man  of  thought;  and  who,  with  that  serenity 
of  soul  which  is  the  last  achievement  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  of  virtue,  and  which  belongs  only 
to  those  who  have  fought  the  good  6ght, 
striven  through  the  angry  tempest,  and  reach¬ 
ed  the  quiet  haven,  can  look  with  a  vivid 
interest  which  has  no  touch  of  scorn  on  the 
combatants  who  are  still  intent  upon  the  bat¬ 
tle  or  struggling  in  the  storm,  can  aid  them 
by  his  counsel  and  cheer  them  by  his 
sympathy;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  few 
sadder  spectacles  than  that  presented  by  the 
politician  cast  out  from  power,  unable  to  ac¬ 
cept  his  fate,  and  sitting  unreconciled,  mourn¬ 
ing,  and  resentful  amid  the  ruins  of  his  great¬ 
ness.  Such  was  Necker  in  his  last  retire¬ 
ment.  For  a  long  time  he  said  he  could  think 
of  nothing  but  the  coup  de  foudre  which  had 
overthrown  him.  In  one  short  year  he  had 
fallen  from  the  pinnacle  of  prosperity  to  the 
depths  of  disgrace  and  neglect ;  and  as  he 
*  Tniers.  Kdv.  Fran^aise,  i.  p.  119. 
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had  relished  the  former  more  keenly  perhaps 
than  befitted  a  philosopher,  so  he  felt  the 
latter  more  bitterly  than  became  a  wise  man 
or  a  Christian.  His  mortifleation  and  regret, 
too,  were  enhanced  by  a  somewhat  morbid 
conscientiousness  ;  he  could  not  shake  off  the 
idea  that  there  was  something  culpable  in  fail¬ 
ure  ;  he  felt  that  he  had  not  been  equal  to 
the  crisis,  and  that  he  had  committed  many 
errors ;  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  the 
dread  that  his  own  measures  might  have  let 
loose  that  tide  of  national  fury  which  was 
now  so  fearfully  avenging  the  heaped-up 
wrongs  of  centuries  ;  and  the  annoyance  of 
failure  was  aggravated  by  the  sense  of  guilt. 
Besides  all  this,  too,  he  loved  France  too 
well  not  to  mourn  over  her  prospects  and 
blush  for  her  savagery  and  her  crimes ;  so  he 
sat  in  his  garden  at  Coppet,  dejected  and  re¬ 
morseful,  piniiTg  over  the  past,  and  full  of 
gloomy  forebodings  for  the  future ;  and  deaf 
to  the  consolations  of  his  faithful  wife  and  his 
adoring  daughter.  Gibbon,  who  saw  much 
of  him  at  this  period  of  his  career,  says  that 
he  would  like  to  show  him  in  his  then  condi¬ 
tion  to  any  one  whom  he  desired  to  cure  of 
the  sin  of  ambition.  He  passed  whole  days 
in  gloom  and  silence;  all  attempts  to  engage 
him  in  conversation  were  vain  ;  he  felt  like 
a  vessel  wrecked  and  stranded  :  “  Othello’s 
occupation  was  gone.” 

By  degrees,  however,  this  depression  left 
him,  and  he  roused  himself  again  to  interest 
and  action.  He  sent  forth  pamphlet  after 
pamphlet  of  warning  and  remonstrance  to 
hostile  readers  and  unheeding  ears.  He 
offered  himself  to  Louis  as  his  advocate,  when 
that  monarch  was  brought  to  tiial,and  when 
his  offer  was  declined,  published  a  generous 
and  warm  defence  of  his  old  master.  The 
remainder  of  his  life  was  parsed  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  family  affection,  of  literary  labors, 
and  of  philosophical  and  religious  specula¬ 
tions  ;  and  he  died  in  1804,  at  the  age  of  72, 
happy  in  the  conviction  that  he  was  only  ex¬ 
changing  the  society  of  his  cherished  daugh¬ 
ter  for  that  of  his  faithful  and  long-resj>ected 
wife,  who  had  died  some  years  before. 

On  the  whole,  Necker  was  worthy  of  all 
honor  and  of  long  remembrance.  History 
tells  us  of  many  greater  statesmen,  but  of 
few  better  men.  Without  going  so  far  as 
his  enthusiastic  daughter,  who  more  than 
once  declares  that  his  genius  was  bounded 
only  by  his  virtue,  we  quite  admit  that  his 
weakness  and  indecision  were  often  attribu¬ 
table  to  his  scrupulosity,  and  that  more  pliant 
principles  and  a  harder  heart  might  occaNion- 
ally  have  fltted  him  better  to  deal  with  the 
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evil  days  on  which  he  had  fallen.  In  truth,  I 
for  snch  a  crisis  as  that  of  the  French  Re-  | 
volution  he  was  somewhat  too  much  of  the 
preacher  and  the  prude.  He  was  well  aware 
of  his  own  dehciencies.  He  told  Louis  XVI. 
that  if  moral  purity  and  administrative  skill 
were  all  that  was  needed  in  the  Government, 
he  might  be  able  to  serve  him,  but  that  if  ever 
the  times  should  require  a  genius  and  a  will 
like  Richelieu’s,  then  he  must  resign  the 
helm  to  abler  hands.  His  portrait  and  his 
justihcation  may  be  given  in  a  single  sentence : 
he  was  a  good  man  fallen  upon  times  that  re¬ 
quired  a  great  man;  his  failure  was  the  in¬ 
evitable  one  of  mediocrity  intrusted  with  a 
task  which  scarcely  the  rarest  genius  could 
have  successfully  accomplished.  Disinter¬ 
ested  almost  to  a  fault,  in  a  period  of  unex¬ 
ampled  rapacity  and  corruption ;  stainless 
and  rigid  in  his  morals  amid  universal  laxity 
and  license ;  ardently  and  unaffectedly  re¬ 
ligious,  in  a  howling  wilderness  of  impiety 
and  atheism  ;  conscientious,  while  all  around 
him  were  profligate  and  selflsh  ;  moderate, 
while  every  one  else  was  excited  and  intem¬ 
perate, — he  was  strangely  out  of  place  in  that 
wild  chaos  of  the  old  and  new :  the  age 
demanded  sterner  stuff  than  he  was  made 
of — other  services  than  he  could  render. 
“  To  be  weak  [says  Carlyle]  is  not  so  miser¬ 
able  ;  but  to  be  weaker  than  our  task.  Woe  the 
day  when  they  mounted  thee,  a  peaceable 
pedestrian,  on  that  wild  Hippogryff  of  a  De- 
mocracy,which,  spurning  the  firm  earth,  nay, 
lashing  at  the  very  stars,  no  yet  known 
Astolpho  could  have  ridden !” 

Madame  Necker,  too,  was  in  her  way  re¬ 
markable  enough.  The  daughter  of  a  Swiss 
Protestant  minister  of  high  repute  for  piety 
and  talent,  and  heiself  early  distinguished 
both  for  beauty  and  accomplishments,  her 
spotless  character  and  superior  intellectual 
powers  attracted  the  admiration  of  Gibbon 
during  his  early  residence  at  Lausanne.  He 
proposed,  and  was  accepted  ;  but  his  father, 
imagining  that  his  son  might  well  aspire  to 
some  higher  connection,  v^as  very  indignant, 
and  forbade  the  fulfilment  of  the  engage¬ 
ment.  Gibbon  submitted,  and  moralized  : 
“  I  sighed  ns  a  lover  [says  he]  and  obeyed 
as  a  son,  and  Mademoiselle  Curchod  is  now 
the  wife  of  the  favored  minister  of  a  great 
kingdom,  and  sits  in  the  high  places  of  the 
earth.”  They  renewed  their  acquaintance 
in  after  years,  and  remained  fast  friends  till 
death.  There  is  something,  to  our  feelings, 
very  touching  in  this  lasting  attachment  be¬ 
tween  those  who  had  been  lovers  in  their 
youth,  but  who  had  been  prevented  from 


uniting  their  lots  in  life  ;  and  the  letters  of 
Madame  Necker,many  of  which  are  preserved, 
give  us  a  most  pleasing  impression  of  both 
her  character  and  powers,  and  convey  the 
idea  of  far  greater  tenderness  and  poetry 
of  soul  than,  judging  from  other  sources  of 
information,  she  was  generally  supposed  to 
possess.  Faithfully  and  ardently  attached 
to  her  husband,  whose  consolation  and 
strength  she  had  supplied  during  long  years 
of  trial,  prosperity,  and  sorrow,  and  who  re¬ 
paid  her  with  a  fondness  even  more  feminine 
than  her  own,  she  had  yet  much  true,  warm, 
and  watchful  affection  to  spare  for  her  early 
and  now  famous  friend.  In  1792  she  writes 
to  him  from  Coppet : 

^  Nous  vnus  attendrons  ici,  et  les  eharmes  de 
votre  soci^te  nous  feront  oublier  encore  une  fois 
les  peines  de  la  vie.  Nous  nous  reunissons,  M. 
Necker  et  mni,  pour  vous  nfTrir  rhommage  d’une 
tendre  amiti4 ;  et  il  me  seroble  qu'en  me  doublant 
ainsi,  je  rdpare  anprds  de  vous  tout  ce  qiie  le 
temps  m’a  fait  perdre . Malgrc  votre  si¬ 

lence  volontaire,  malgrd  le  silence  involontaire 
que  j’ai  gardd  avec  vous,  vous  n'avez  jamais  cessi 
un  instant  d’etre  I’objet  de  mon  admiration,  et  de 
cette  tendre  et  pure  affection  sur  laquelle  le  temps 
ne  pent  avoir  d’empire.  Voe  ouvrages  ont  fait 
mes  ddlassemens  les  plus  doux . Vos  pa¬ 

roles  sont  pour  moi  ces  fleuves  de  lait  et  de  miel 
de  la  terre  promise  ;  et  je  crois  entendre  leurduux 
murmure:  cependant  je  regrette  encore  le  plaisir 
que  j'avois  i  vous  entretenir  pendant  le  jour,  de 
ines  pensees  de  la  veille.  Je  vivois  ainsi  deux 
fois  avec  vous,  dans  le  temps  pa.ssd  et  dans  le 
temps  present;  et  ces  temps  s'embellissoient  I’nn 
par  I’autre puis-jft  me  flatter  de  retrouver  ce 
bonheur  dans  nos  alldes  de  Coppet  ?  Milles  ten- 
dres  amitids.” 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  woman 
who  at  the  age  of  fifty  could  write  with  this 
simple  and  overflowing  tenderness  to  the 
friend  of  her  youth,  could  be  the  cold  and 
semewhat  tigid  puritan  she  is  represented. 
There  seems,  however,  to  have  been  a  cer'ain 
reserve  in  her  character  which  approached 
to  roideur ;  she  was  preminently  a  woman 
of  principle,  and  lived  perhaps  tiX)  much  by 
rule  and  line  to  be  easy  and  amiable  in  the 
general  intercourse  of  the  world.  This  pecu¬ 
liarity  rendered  her  peculiarly  unfit  to  manage 
or  even  to  comprehend  her  daughter’s  nature, 
which  was  as  full  of  vehemence  and  abandon 
as  hers  was  of  strictness  and  precision  ;  and 
in  one  of  her  letters  she  intimates  how  much 
she  felt  the  want  of  an  “  intermediaire  ou 
pluUM  un  interprele”  between  them.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  that  she  contrived  to  give  to  those 
around  her  the  impression  of  a  somewhat 
unamiable  severity  of  virtue  and  frigidity  of 
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temperament,  and  though  universally  esteem¬ 
ed  and  greatly  admired,  was  too  faultless  to 
be  generally  loved. 

How  such  a  child  as  Mademoiselle  Necker 
came  to  spring  from  two  parents  who  re¬ 
sembled  her  so  little,  were  a  vain  conjecture. 
She  was  from  the  6rst  the  very  incarnation 
of  genius  and  of  impulse.  Her  precocity 
was  extraordinary,  and  her  vivacity  and  ve¬ 
hemence  both  of  intellect  and  temperament 
baffled  all  her  mother’s  efforts  at  regulation 
and  control.  Her  power  of  acquisition  and 
mental  assimilation  was  immense.  At  twelve 
ears  of  age  she  wrote  a  drama  of  social  life, 
which  was  acted  by  herself  and  her  young 
companions.  Her  remarkable  talent  for  con¬ 
versation,  and  for  understanding  the  conver¬ 
sation  of  others,  even  at  that  early  period, 
attracted  the  attention  and  excited  the  affec¬ 
tionate  interest  of  many  of  the  celebrated 
men  who  frequented  her  father’s  salon  ;  and 
in  spite  of  Madame  Necker’s  disapproving 
looks,  they  used  to  gather  round  her,  listen¬ 
ing  to  her  sallies,  and  provoking  her  love  of 
argument  and  repartee.  Gibbon,  the  Abb4  1 
Raynal,  Baron  Grimm,  and  Marmonlel,  were 
among  these  habitues  of  Necker’s  society  at 
that  time,  and  we  can  well  comprehend  the 
stimulus  which  the  intercourse  with  such 
minds  must  have  given  to  the  budding  intel¬ 
lect  of  his  daughter.  The  frivolity  of  French 
society  was  already  wearing  away  under  the 
induence  of  the  great  events  which  were 
throwing  their  shadows  before  them ;  and 
even  if  it  had  not  been  so,  Necker’s  own 
taste  would  have  secured  a  graver  and  more 
solid  tone  than  prevailed  in  common  circles. 
The  deepest  interests  of  life  and  of  the  world 
were  constantly  under  discussion.  The  grace 
of  the  old  era  still  lingered  ;  the  gravity  of 
the  new  era  was  stealing  over  men’s  minds  ; 
and  the  vivacity  and  brilliancy  which  has 
never  been  wholly  lost  at  Paris,  bound  the 
two  elements  together  in  a  strangely  fasci¬ 
nating  union.  It  was  a  very  hot-l^d  for  the 
development  of  a  vigorous  young  brain  like 
that  of  Mademoiselle  Necker.  Her  father, 
too,  aided  not  a  little  to  call  forth  her  pow¬ 
ers  ;  he  was  proud  of  her  talents,  and  loved 
to  initiate  her  into  his  own  philosophic  no¬ 
tions,  and  to  inoculate  her  with  his  generous 
and  lofty  purposes;  and  from  her  almost 
constant  intercourse  with  him,  and  his  ten¬ 
derness  and  indulgent  sympathy,  so  different 
from  her  mother’s  uncaressing  and  somewhat 
oppressive  formalism,  sprung  that  vehement 
and  earnest  attachment  with  which  she  re¬ 
garded  him  through  life.  This  affection  co- 
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lored  and  modibed  her  whole  existence;  it 
was  in  fact  the  strongest  and  most  pertina¬ 
cious  feeling  of  her  nature ;  and  her  delinea¬ 
tion  of  it  (in  her  Vie  privee  de  M.  Necker)  is, 
in  spite  of  its  exaggeration,  singularly  beau¬ 
tiful  and  touching.  It  partook,  perhaps,  a 
little  of  the  somewhat  excessive  vivacity 
which  characterized  all  her  sentiments  :*  it 
seems  in  its  impressive  fervor  to  have  re¬ 
sembled  rather  the  devotion  of  a  woman  to 
a  lover  she  adores,  than  the  calm  and  tender 
love  of  a  daughter  to  a  cherished  parent. 
Indeed,  she  more  than  once,  in  her  writings, 
regrets  that  they  belonged  to  different  gene¬ 
rations,  and  declares  that  Necker  is  the  only 
man  she  had  ever  known  to  whom  she  could 
have  consecrated  her  life. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  she  had  attained  a 
dangerous  reputation  as  a  wit  and  a  prodigy; 
she  was  passionately  fond  of  the  brilliant  so¬ 
ciety  in  which  she  lived,  but  set  at  naught 
its  restraints,  and  trampled  on  its  convention¬ 
alities  and  hiensiances  in  a  style  that  was 
then  rare,  especially  among  young  women, 
but  which  the  men  forgave  in  consideration 
of  her  genius,  and  the  women  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  her  ugliness.  Her  intellect  was  pre- 
ternuturally  developed,  but  her,  heart  seems 
not  to  have  been  touched  ;  she  wrote  and 
spoke  of  love  with  earnestness,  with  grace, 
even  with  insight ;  but  as  a  subject  of  spe¬ 
culation  and  delineation  only,  not  of  deep 
and  woeful  experience.  She  made  a  ma- 
riage  de  convenanee  with  as  cool  and  business¬ 
like  an  indifference  as  if  she  had  been  the 
most  cold  and  phlegmatic  of  women.  She 
was  a  great  heiress,  and  Eric  Baron  de  Stael 
was  a  handsome  man,  of  noble  birth  and 
good  character.  The  consideration  which 
appears  to  have  chiefly  decided  the  choice, 
both  of  herself  and  her  parents,  was  that  be 
was  an  attachi  to  the  Swedish  Embassy,  was 
to  become  Ambassador  himself,  and  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  reside  permanently  in  Paris.  Pa- 

*  We  remember  to  have  heard  a  rather  amiuing 
exemplification  of  thif.  Whilst  living  at  Coppet,  a 
coachman  of  her  father’s  had  overturned  some  of 
his  guests,  who,  however,  were  not  injured.  When 
she  heard  of  it,  her  first  thought  was,  “  Mon  DieuI 
il  aura  pu  verser  mow  pire.’’’  She  rang  the  bell, 
and  summoned  the  unfortunate  coachman  instantly 
to  her  presence.  As  soon  as  he  appeared,  she  open¬ 
ed  out  upon  the  astonished  victim  thus;  Francois  I 
savez-vous  que  je  suis  une  femme  d’esprit  V'  Poor 
Francois,  not  knowing  whether  he  stood  on  his 
head  or  his  tail,  could  only  answer  by  a  bewildered 
stare.  “Sachez  done,  [she  continued,]  sacbez  done 
que  j’ai  de  I’esprit — beaucoup  d’esprit — infiniment 
de  l^prit ; — eh  bien  I  tout  resprit  que  j'ai  je  I’em- 
ploierai  a  vons  iaire  passer  votre  vie  dau  nn  cachot 
*i  jamais  roue  verses  man  phre !'' 
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Hsian  society  had  now  become,  what  it  always 
remained,  an  absolute  necessity  of  existence 
to  Mademoiselle  Necker ;  and  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  she  now  made,  she  married  it  rather 
than  the  Baron.  She  never  seems  to  have 
dreamed  of  domestic  happiness,  or  at  least 
of  any  satisfaction  of  the  heart,  in  this  deli¬ 
berate  selection  of  a  husband ;  nor,  we  are 
bound  to  say,  does  she  ever  complain  of  not 
having  found  what  she  did  not  seek.  She 
probably  solaced  herself  by  the  proverb — 
true  enough,  but  we  should  have  thought 
exquisitely  sad  to  a  young  and  ardent  girl  of 
twenty — “  Paris  est  le  lieu  du  monde  oil  I’on 
se  passe  le  mieux  de  bonheur.”  After  the 
ceremony,  we  hear  very  little  of  M.  de  Stael, 
either  from  his  wife  or  her  friends.  Some¬ 
times  circumstances  separate  them ;  some¬ 
times  reunite  them ;  they  seem  to  have 
lived  harmoniously,  but  as  comfortably  when 
apart  as  when  together.  Her  husband  seems 
to  have  been  tacitly  ignored,  except  in  as 
far  as  he  made  her  “  Madame  I’Ambassa- 
drice.” 

The  three  years  that  followed  her  marriage 
were  probably  the  happiest  of  her  life.  She 
was  in  Paris,  the  centre  of  a  varied  and  bril¬ 
liant  society,  where  she  could  not  only  enjoy 
intercourse  with  all  the  greatest  and  most 
celebrated  men  of  that  remarkable  epoch, 
but  could  give  free  scope  to  those  wonderful 
and  somewhat  redundant  conversational  pow¬ 
ers  which  were  at  all  times  her  greatest  dis¬ 
tinction.  We  can  well  imagine  that  her 
singular  union  of  brilliant  fancy,  solid  reflec¬ 
tion,  and  French  vivacity,  must  have  made 
her,  in  spite  of  the  entire  absence  of  personal 
beauty,  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  fasci¬ 
nating  of  women.  The  times  too  were  be¬ 
yond  all  others  pregnant  with  that  strange 
excitement  which  gives  to  social  inter¬ 
course  its  most  vivid  charm.  Every  where 
the  minds  of  men  were  stirred  to  their  inmost 
depths ;  the  deepest  interests  were  dsily 
under  discussion  ;  the  grandest  events  were 
evidently  struggling  towards  their  birth  ;  the 
greatest  intellects  were  bracing  up  their 
energies  for  a  struggle  “such  as  had  not 
been  seen  since  the  world  was the  wildest 
hopes,  the  maddest  prospects,  the  most  som¬ 
bre  terrors,  were  agitating  society  in  turn  ; 
tome  dreamed  of  the  regeneration  of  the 
world — days  of  halcyon  bliss — a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey  ;  some  dreaded  a  convul¬ 
sion,  a  chaos,  a  final  and  irrecoverable  catas¬ 
trophe;  every  thing  was  hurrying  onward 
to  the  grand  dhioueviftit ;  and  of  this  dinoue- 
ment  Paris  was  to  be  the  theatre,  and  Neck¬ 
er,  the  father  of  our  heroine,  the  guiding  and 


presiding  genius.  All  her  powers  were 
aroused,  and  all  her  feelings  stimulated  to 
the  uttermost;  she  visited,  she  talked,  she 
intrigued,  she  wrote:  her  first  literary  per¬ 
formance,  the  Lettrea  aur  Rotisaeau,  belong 
to  this  date.  They  are  brilliant  and  warm 
in  style ;  but  their  tone  is  that  of  immatu¬ 
rity. 

These  days  soon  passed.  Then  followed 
the  Reign  of  Terror.  And  now  it  was  that 
all  the  sterling  qualities  of  Madame  de  Stael’s 
character  came  forth.  Her  feelings  of  dis¬ 
appointment  and  disgust  must  have  been 
more  vivid  than  those  of  most,  for  her  hopes 
had  been  preeminently  sanguine,  and  her 
confidence  iu  her  father’s  powers  and  destiny 
unbounded.  Now  all  was  lost :  her  father 
was  discarded,  her  monarch  slain,  her  society 
scattered  and  decimated,  and  Paris  had  lost 
all  its  charms.  Still  she  remained  ;  as  Neck- 
er’s  daughter  she  was  still  beloved  by  many 
among  the  people ;  as  the  wife  of  an  ambas¬ 
sador  she  was  as  inviolable  as  any  one  could 
be  in  those  dreadful  days.  With  indomita¬ 
ble  courage,  with  the  most  daring  and  un¬ 
tiring  zeal,  and  the  most  truly  feminine 
devotion,  she  made  use  of  both  her  titles  and 
influence  to  aid  the  escape  of  her  friends, 
and  to  save  and  succor  the  endangered. 
She  succeeded  in  persuading  to  temporary 
mercy  some  of  the  most  ferocious  of  the 
revolutionary  chiefs ;  she  concealed  some  of 
the  menaced  emigria  in  her  house ;  and  it  was 
not  till  she  had  exhausted  all  her  resources, 
and  incurred  serious  peril  to  herself  and 
her  children,  that  she  followed  her  friends 
into  exile.  Her  husband,  whose  diplomatic 
character  was  suspended  for  a  while,  remain¬ 
ed  in  Holland,  to  be  ready  to  resume  his 
functions  at  the  first  favorable  opening.  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Stael  joined  her  friends  in  England, 
and  established  herself  in  a  small  house  near 
Richmond,  where  an  agreeable  society  soon 
gathered  round  her,  consisting,  besides  a  few 
English,  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  M.  de  Nar- 
bonne,  (whose  life  she  had  saved  by  conceal¬ 
ing  him  in  her  house,  and  then  dismissing 
him  with  a  false  passport.)  M.  d’Arblay, 
(who  afterwards  married  Miss  Burney,)  and 
one  or  two  female  friends.  Heie,  in  spite  of 
poverty,  exile,  and  the  mortification  of  failure, 
and  the  fearful  tidings  which  reached  them 
by  nearly  every  post,  they  continued  to  lead 
a  cheerful  and  not  unprofitable  life. 

“  Their  funds  (says  Miss  Norris]  were  not  in 
the  most  flourishing  condition ;  and  the  prospect 
of  war  did  not  favor  the  continuance  of  such  re¬ 
mittances  as  they  might  otherwise  hope  to  get ; 
yet  their  national  gayety  seems  to  have  Iwme 
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them  through  their  difficulties  with  considerable 
credit  to  tlieinselves.  We  are  told  that  this  little 
party  could  afTord  to  purchase  only  one  small  car¬ 
riage,  which  took  two  persons,  and  that  M.  de 
Narbonne  and  Talleyrand  alternately  assumed  the 
post  of  footman  as  they  rode  about  to  see  the 
country,  removing  the  glass  from  the  back  of  the 
coach  in  order  to  join  in  the  conversation  of  those 
witliin. 

“The  neighborhood  they  had  chosen  for  their 
residence  is  one  naturally  beautiful,  and  so  cha¬ 
racteristically  English  as  to  seem  racy  and  fresh 
to  the  eye  of  a  foreigner :  grateful  to  those  sU)rin-  | 
tossed  spirits  must  have  been  the  scenes  of  rural 
peace  which  there  spread  about  them  ;  and  still 
more  grateful  the  kindly  English  hospitality  which 
awaited  them.  It  was,  indeed,  a  new  element 
infused  into  the  half  city,  half  rural  life,  of  the 
then  courtly  suburb ;  and  almost  every  day  some 
fresh  comer  brought  new  tidings  of  trouble,  and 
desolation,  and  narrow  escapes.” — p.  164. 

The  harmony  of  this  little  coterie  continued 
without  interruption  :  “  the  kindly  hospita¬ 
lity”  did  not.  The  scandal-lovers  of  Eng¬ 
land  began  to  think  evil  things,  and  to 
whisper  evil  thoughts  respecting  the  tender 
friendship  that  subsisted  between  Madame 
de  Stael  and  M.  de  Narbonne;  they  fancied 
it  necessary  to  frown  upon  an  affection  which 
was  alien  to  their  national  habits,  and  some 
of  them.  Miss  Burney  among  the  rest,  began 
to  look  coldly  upon  the  colony  of  foreigners, 
who  ventured  to  live  in  England  as  naturally 
and  simply  as  they  could  have  done  in  France. 
There  was  no  foundation  whatever  for  the 
vulgar  insinuations  that  were  whispered  about; 
but  their  existence  can  scarcely  excite  sur¬ 
prise.  For  in  this  country  we  do  not  under¬ 
stand  that  man  and  woman,  unconnected  by 
family  ties,  can  be  friends  without  being 
lovers  ;  and  what  we  do  not  understand  it  is 
our  custom  invariably  to  condemn.  If  we  ever 
sanction  such  connections,  it  is  on  the  tacit  con¬ 
dition  that  the  affection  shall  be  limited  in  its 
scope,  untender  in  its  character,  and  reserved 
in  its  manifestations.  Such  devoted  friendship 
as  that  which  subsisted  between  Gibbon  and 
Madame  Necker,  M.  de  Narbonne  and  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Stael,  Chateaubriand  and  Madame 
Recamier,*  are  to  us  a  mystery  and  offence. 
Yet  it  is  impossible  to  read  without  the 
deepest  sympathy  the  description  of  Cha¬ 
teaubriand,  wheeled  into  the  drawing  room 
of  Madame  Recamier,  when  no  longer  able 
to  walk  thither,  but  unable  to  forego  the  ac- 

*  To  all  who  wish  to  cotupreheod  this  peculiar 
and  nioet  beautiful  phase  of  French  character,  we 
earnestly  recommend  a  most  interesting  and  affec¬ 
tionate  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Madame  Recamier, 
which  appeared  in  Fraser's  Magazine  for  September, 
1849,  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Austin. 


customed  society  where  he  had  spent  every 
evening  for  so  many  happy  and  eventful 
years,  and  of  the  touching  attentions  of  his 
friend  to  cheer  his  sinking  spirits,  and  sustain 
and  stimulate  his  failing  faculties.  Madame 
de  Stael  herself  has  left  us  a  picture  of  a 
somewhat  similar  friendship,  that  of  the 
Prince  Castel-forte  for  Corinne. 

When  the  redstablishment  of  something 
like  regular  government  in  France  in  1795 
permitted  the  Swedish  Ambassador  to  resume 
his  functions,  Madame  de  Stael  returned  to 
Paris,  and  pa-ssed  her  time  very  happily  for 
the  next  four  years,  alternately  there  and 
with  her  father  at  Coppet.  Then  came  the 
establishment  of  the  Napoleonic  rule,  and 
with  that  ended  Madame  de  Stael's  peace 
and  enjoyment  for  nearly  fifteen  years. 
Bonaparte  disliked  her,  feared  her,  perse¬ 
cuted  her,  exiled  her,  and  bullied  and  banish¬ 
ed  every  one  who  paid  her  any  attentions,  or 
showed  her  any  kindness.  He  first  prohibited 
her  residence  in  Paris,  then  in  France  ;  and 
exile  from  her  native  land,  and  from  the  scene 
of  her  social  pleasures  and  social  triumphs, 
was  to  her  almost  as  dreadful  as  a  sentence 
of  death.  Of  course  she  repaid  her  tyran¬ 
nical  persecutor  in  his  own  coin,  and  with 
liberal  interest.  We  need  not  seek  far  for 
the  explanation  of  their  mutual  animosity. 
They  were  antipathic  in  their  views,  in 
their  position,  in  every  feeling  of  their  hearts, 
in  every  fibre  of  their  character.  Madame 
de  Stael  was  a  passionate  lover  of  constitu¬ 
tional  liberty ;  Bonaparte  was  bent  upon  its 
overthrow.  The  brilliancy  and  varied  attrac¬ 
tions  of  Madame  de  Stael’s  society  made  her 
an  actual  puUtance  in  Paris;  and  Bona¬ 
parte  bated  rivalry,  and  could  “  bear  no 
brother  near  the  throne.”  He  loved  incense 
and  homage;  and,  after  the  18th  Brumaire, 
she  would  render  him  neither.  She  would 
not  flatter  him,  and  he  could  not  in  his  heart 
despise  her  as  he  desired  to  do,  and  as  he 
wished  it  to  be  imagined  that  he  did.  Then, 
whenever  they  met  in  society  she  bored  him 
dreadfully,  and  he  snubbed  her  rudely.  He 
was  cold  and  reserved, — she  was  vehement 
and  impulsive.  She  stigmatized  him  as  an 
enemy  to  national  freedom ;  and  he  pro¬ 
nounced  her  to  be  an  intriguing  and  txaltee 
woman.  They  both  loved  influence  dearly, 
and  neither  would  succumb  to  the  influence  of 
the  other.  All  the  Emperor’s  power  and  pres¬ 
tige  could  not  extort  from  the  woman  one  in¬ 
stant  of  submission  or  applause, — all  the 
woman’s  weapons  of  fascination  were  wasted 
and  blunted  on  the  impenetrable  cuirasseof  the 
despot.  Their  hatred  was  something  instinct 
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ive,  nnd  almost  physical, — as  natural  and  in¬ 
curable  as  that  of  cat  and  do?. 

Durinjj  her  fourteen  years  of  exile,  Madame 
de  Stael  led  a  wandering  life  ;  sometimes  re¬ 
siding  at  Coppet :  ever  and  anon  returning 
for  a  short  time  to  France,  in  hopes  of  being 
allowed  to  remain  there  unmolested,  but  soon 
receiving  a  new  order  to  quit.  She  visited 
Germany  twice,  Italy  once,  and  at  length 
reached  England,  by  way  of  Russia,  in  1812. 
It  was  at  this  period  of  her  life  that  she  pro¬ 
duced  the  works  which  have  immortalized  her 
— De  la  Litterature,  De  I’Allemagne,  and 
Corinne — and  enjoyed  intercourse  with  the 
most  celebrated  men  of  Europe.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  they  were  years  of  ^reat  wretchedness  to 
her;  the  charms  of  Parisian  society,  in  which 
she  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  her  being, 
were  forbidden  to  her ;  she  was  subjected 
to  the  most  annoying  and  petty,  as  well  as 
the  most  bitter  and  cruel  persecutions;  one 
by  one  her  friends  were  prevented  from  visit¬ 
ing  her,  or  punished  with  exile  and  disgrace 
if  they  did  visit  her  ;  she  was  reduced  nearly 
to  solitude — a  state  which  she  herself  de¬ 
scribes  as,  to  a  woman  of  her  vivacious  feelings 
and  irrepressible  hetoin  d'epanchement,  almost 
worse  than  death.  The  description  of  her 
sufferings  during  this  part  of  her  life,  which 
she  gives  in  her  Dix  Annees  (T Exil,  renders 
that  book  one  of  the  most  harassing  and 
painful  we  ever  read  ;  and  when  we  add  to 
all  that  Bonaparte  made  her  endure,  the  re¬ 
collection  of  the  incalculable  amount  of  in¬ 
dividual  mischief  and  anguish  which  he  in¬ 
flicted  on  the  two  thousand  peaceful  English 
travellers  whom  he  seized  indeflanceof  all  law 
and  justice,  and  detained  for  twelve  of  the  bi*st 
years  of  their  life  in  French  prisons,  we  are 
compelled  to  feel  that  the  irritating  torments 
and  privations  which  he  was  himself  after¬ 
wards  to  undergo  at  St.  Helena — unworthy 
and  oppressive  as  they  were — were  nothing 
but  a  well-proportioned  and  richly-merited 
retribution. 

Several  of  the  great  men  whose  society 
she  enjoyed  during  these  memorable  years  of 
wandering,  have  left  on  record  their  impres¬ 
sion  of  her  genius  and  her  manners  ;  and  it 
is  curious  to  observe  how  uniform  and  self- 
consistent  this  impre.ssion  every  where  was. 
She  seems  to  have  excited  precisely  the  same 
emotions  in  the  minds  both  of  German  literati 
and  of  English  politicians — vastadmirationand 
not  a  little  fatigue.  Her  conversation  was 
brilliant  in  the  extreme,  but  too  apt  to  become 
monologue  and  declamation.  She  was  too 
vivacious  for  any  but  Frenchmen  :  her  intel¬ 
lect  was  always  in  a  state  of  restless  and 


vehement  activity;  she  seemed  to  need  no 
relaxation,  and  to  permit  no  repose.  In  spite 
of  her  great  knowledge,  her  profound  and 
sagacious  reflections,  her  sparkling  wit,  and 
her  singular  eloquence,  she  nearly  always 
ended  by  wearying  even  her  most  admiring 
auditors:  she  left  them  no  peace ;  she  kept 
them  on  the  stretch ;  she  ran  them  out  of 
breath.  And  there  were  few  of  them  who 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  relish  the  piquant 
mot  of  Talleyrand,  who — when  some  one 
hinted  surprise  that  he  who  had  enjoyed  the 
intimacy  of  such  a  genius  as  Madame  de  Stael 
could  find  pleasure  in  the  society  of  such  a 
contrast  to  her  as  Madame  Grant — answered, 
in  that  deliberate  and  gentle  voice  which  gave 
point  to  all  his  sharpest  sayings,  “  II  faut 
avoir  aim6  Madame  de  Stael  poursavourer  le 
bonheur  d’aimer  une  bete !”  Schiller,  whom 
she  infested  dreadfully  during  her  slay  in 
Weimar  in  1803-4,  writes  thus  to  Goethe: 

• 

“  Madame  de  Stael  you  will  find  quite  as  yon 
have,  d  priori,  construed  her:  she  is  all  of  a 
piece ;  there  is  no  adventitious,  false,  pathological 
speck  in  her.  Hereby  it  is  that,  notwithstanding 
the  immeasurable  difference  in  temper  and 
thought,  one  is  perfectly  at  ease  with  her,  can 
hear  all  from  tier,  and  say  all  to  her.  She  repre¬ 
sents  French  culture  in  its  purity,  and  under  a 
most  interesting  aspect.  In  all  that  we  name 
philosophy,  therefore,  in  all  highest  and  ultimate 
questions,  one  is  at  issue  with  her,  and  remains  so 
in  spite  of  all  arguing.  But  her  nature,  her  feel¬ 
ing,  is  better  than  her  metaphysics;  and  her  fine 
understanding  rises  to  the  rank  of  genial.  Shu 
insists  on  explaining  every  thing,  on  seeing  into  it, 
measuring  it;  she  allows  nothing  dark, inacces¬ 
sible  ;  whithersoever  her  torch  cannot  throw  ita 
light,  there  nothing  exists  for  her.  Hence  follows 
an  aversion,  a  horror,  for  the  transcendental  philo¬ 
sophy,  which  in  her  view  leads  to  mysticism  and 
superstition.  This  is  the  carbonic  gas  in  which 
she  dies.  For  what  we  call  poetry  there  is  no 
sense  in  her ;  for  in  such  works  it  is  only  the  pas¬ 
sionate,  the  oratorical,  and  the  intellectual,  that 
she  can  appreciate:  yet  she  will  endure  no  false¬ 
hood  there,  only  does  not  always  recognise  the 
true. 

“  You  will  infer  from  these  few  words  that  the 
clearness,  decidedness,  and  rich  vivacity  of  her 
nature  cannot  but  affect  one  favorably.  One’s 
only  gri-vance  is  the  altogether  unyredenied  gUh- 
ness  of  her  tongue :  you  must  make  yourself  all 
ear  if  you  would  follow  her.” 

A  month  afterwards  he  is  beginning  to  feel 
weary  and  satiated. 

“  Your  Exposition”  (he  writes  to  Goethe)  “  has 
refreshed  me  and  nourished  me.  It  is  highly 
proper  that,  by  such  an  act,  at  this  time,  you  ex¬ 
press  your  contradiction  of  our  importunate 
visitress :  the  case  would  grow  intolerable  else. 
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.  .  Being  sick  at  present,  and  gloomy,  it  seems 
to  me  impossible  that  I  should  ever  hold  such  dis¬ 
course  again.  .  .  .  Had  she  taken  lesson  of  Jean 
Paul,  she  would  not  have  staid  so  long  in  Wei¬ 
mar  :  let  her  try  it  for  other  three  weeks  at  her 
peril.” 

Two  months  later  Le  closes  his  notices  of 
the  lady  by  this  merciless  sarcasm  : — “  I 
have  not  been  at  all  well :  the  weather  is  not 
kind  to  me ; — besides,  ever  since  the  depart¬ 
ure  of  Madame,  I  have  felt  no  oth^wise 
than  as  if  I  had  risen  from  a  severe  sick¬ 
ness" 

Goethe’s  account  of  her  is  somewhat  more 
deliberate  and  patient,  but  very  similar  in 
the  main.  He  writes  in  his  Dichtung  und 
Wahreit — 

“The  great  qualities  of  this  high-thinking  and 
high-feeling  authoress  lie  in  the  view  of  every 
one ;  and  the  results  of  het  journey  through 
Gcnnany  testify  sufficiently  how  she  applied  her 
time  there.  Her  objects  were  manifold :  she 
wished  to  know  Weimar — to  gain  accurate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  its  moral,  social,  literary  aspects, 
and  whatever  else  it  offered ;  further,  however, 
she  herself  also  wished  to  be  known ;  and  endea¬ 
vored,  therefore,  to  give  her  own  views  currency, 
no  less  than  to  search  out  our  mode  of  thought. 
Neither  could  she  rest  satisfied  even  here :  she 
must  also  work  upon  the  senses,  upon  the  feelings, 
upon  the  spirit ;  must  strive  to  awaken  a  certain 
activity  or  vivacity,  with  the  want  of  which  she 
reproached  us. 

“  Having  no  mriion  of  what  duty  means,  and  to 
what  a  silent,  collected  posture  he  that  under¬ 
takes  it  must  restrict  himself,  she  w’as  evermore 
for  striking  in,  for  instantaneously  producing  an 
effect.  In  society,  she  required  there  to  be  con¬ 
stant  talking  and  discoursing.  .  .  .v 
“  To  philosophize  in  society,  means  to  talk  with 
vivacity  about  insoluble  problems.  This  was  her 
peculiar  pleasure  and  passion.  Naturally,  too, 
she  was  wont  to  carry  it,  in  such  speaking  and 
counter-speaking,  up  to  those  concerns  of  thought 
and  sentiment  which  properly  should  not  be 
spoken  of,  except  between  God  and  the  individual. 
Here,  moreover,  as  woman  and  Frenchwoman, 
she  had  the  habit  of  sticking  fast  on  main  posi¬ 
tions,  and,  as  it  were,  not  hearing  rightly  what  the 
other  said.  By  all  these  things  the  evil  spirit 
was  awakened  in  me,  so  that  I  would  treat  what¬ 
ever  was  advanced  no  otherwise  than  dialectically 
and  problematically,  and  often,  by  stiff-necked 
contradictions,  brought  her  to  despair ;  when  she 
for  the  first  time  grew  rightly  amiable,  and  in  the 
most  brilliant  manner  exhibited  her  talent  of 
thinking  and  replying. 

“  More  than  once  I  had  regular  dialogues  with 
her,  ourselves  two  ;  in  which  likewise,  however, 
she  was  burdensome  according  to  her  fashion ; 
never  granting,  on  the  most  important  topics,  a 
moment  of  refection,  but  passionately  demanding 
that  we  should  dispatch  the  deepest  concerns,  the 
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weightiest  occurrences,  as  lightly  as  if  it  were  a 
game  at  shuttlecock.”* 

Some  years  after  her  first  visit  to  Germany, 
she  came  to  England,  and  Sir  James  Mackin¬ 
tosh,  who  saw  much  of  her,  thus  describes 
her : 

“On  my  return  I  found  the  whole  fashionable  and 
literary  world  occupied  with  Madame  de  Stael, 
the  most  celebrated  woman  of  this  or  perhaps  any 
other  age.  .  .  .  She  treats  me  as  the  person 
whom  she  most  delights  to  honor :  I  am  generally 
ordered  with  her  to  dinner,  as  one  orders  beans 
and  bacon ;  I  have,  in  consequence,  dined  with 
her  at  the  houses  of  almost  all  the  Cabinet  Minis¬ 
ters.  She  is  one  of  the  few  persons  who  surpass 
expectation ;  she  has  every  sort  of  talent,  and 
would  be  universally  popular  if,  in  society,  she 
were  to  confine  herself  to  her  inferior  talents — 
pleasantry,  anecdote,  and  literature — which  are 
so  much  more  suited  to  conversation  than  her 
eloquence  and  genius.”t 

Lord  Byron  also  saw  much  of  her  both  in 
London  in  1813  and  at  Diodati  in  1816.  In 
the  notes  to  the  fourth  canto  of  Childe 
Harold,  he  records  her  virtues  and  attrac¬ 
tions  in  a  piece  of  elaborate  fine  writing,  fit 
only  for  a  tombstone,  and  which  would  be 
pronounced  inflated  and  tasteless  even  there. 
In  his  Diary  and  Correspondence,  however, 
we  meet  with  many  hasty  references  to  her, 
not  intended  for  the  public  eye,  and  therefore 
more  likely  to  convey  his  genuine  impressions. 
“  I  saw  Curran  presented  to  Madame  de  Stael 
at  Mackintosh’s : — it  was  the  grand  confluence 
of  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone ;  they  were 
both  so  damned  ugly  that  1  could  not  help 
wondering  how  the  best  intellects  of  France 
and  Ireland  could  have  taken  up  respect¬ 
ively  such  residences.”  .  .  .  .  ”  Madame 
de  Stael-Holstein  has  lost  one  of  her  young 
barons,  who  has  been  carbonadoed  by  a  vile 
Teutonic  adjutant — kilt  and  killed  in  a  coffee¬ 
house  at  Scrawsenhausen.  Corinne  is,  of 
course,  what  all  mothers  must  be  ;  but  will, 
I  venture  to  prophesy,  do  what  few  mothers 
could — write  an  essay  upon  it.  She  cannot 
exist  without  a  grievance — and  some  body  to 
sec  or  read  how  much  grief  becomes  her.” 
....  “To-day  I  dine  with  Mackintosh  and 
Mrs.  Stale — (as  John  Bull  may  be  pleased  to 
denominate  Corinne) — whom  I  saw  last  night 
at  Covent-Garden,  yawning  over  the  humor 

*  It  is  interesting,  after  reading  what  Sohiller  and 
Goethe  thought  of  Madame  de  Stael,  to  read  what 
the  lady,  in  her  turn,  thought  of  them.  (See  her 
L'Allemagne,  part  ii.,  ch.  vii.  and  viiL)  She  was 
more  complimenta^  than  the  gentlemen. 

t  Memoirs  of  Maekintosh,  li.  264. 
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of  Falstaff.”  ....  “To-day  (Tuesday)  a 
very  pretty  billet  from  Madame  la  Baronne 
de  Stael  Ilolstein.  She  is  pleased  to  be 
much  pleased  with  my  mention  of  her  and 
her  last  work  in  my  notes.  I  spoke  as  I 
thought.  Her  works  are  my  delight,  and  so 
is  she  herself — for  half  an  hour.  But  she  is 
a  woman  by  herself,  and  has  done  more  in¬ 
tellectually  than  all  the  rest  of  them  together ; 
— she  ought  to  have  been  a  man.”  .... 
“Asked  for  Wednesday  to  dine  and  meet  the 
Stael.  I  don’t  much  like  it ; — she  always  talks 
of  myself  or  Acrself,  and  1  am  not  (except  in 
soliloquy,  as  now)  much  enamored  of  either 
subject — especially  of  one’s  works.  What 
the  devil  shall  I  say  about  De  V  AlUmagne  f 
I  like  it  prodigiously ;  but  unless  I  can 
twist  my  admiration  into  some  fantastical 
expression,  she  won’t  believe  me ;  and  I 
know  by  experience  that  I  shall  be  over¬ 
whelmed  by  6ne  things  about  rhyme,  &c.” 

.  .  .  .  “  The  Stael  was  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table,  and  less  loquacious  than  heretofore. 
We  are  now  very  good  friends;  though  she 
asked  Lady  Melbourne  whether  I  really  had 
any  bonhommie.  She  might  as  well  have 
asked  that  question  before  she  told  C.  L. 
‘c’est  un  demon.’  True  enough — but  rather 
premature,  for  the  could  not  have  found  it 
out.”  .  .  .  When  in  Switzerland,  he  wrote  ; 
“  Madame  de  Stael  has  made  Coppet  as 
agreeable  as  society  and  talent  can  make  any 
place  on  earth.”  ....  “She  was  a  good 
woman  at  heart,  and  the  cleverest  at  bottom, 
but  spoilt  by  a  wish  to  be — she  knew  not 
what.  In  her  own  house  she  was  amiable  ; 
in  any^  other  person’s  you  wished  her  gone, 
and  in  her  own  again.” 

These  extracts  will  serve  to  show  what 
Madame  de  Stael  was  in  miscellaneous  society: 
in  the  more  intimate  relations  of  life,  few  per¬ 
sons  were  ever  more  seriously  or  steadfastly 
beloved.  She  was  an  excellent  hostess,  and 
one  of  the  most  warm,  constant,  and  zealous 
of  friends — on  the  whole,  an  admirable,  love¬ 
able,  but  somewhat  overpowering  woman. 
On  the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  she  rushed 
back  to  Paris,  and  remained  there  with  few 
intervals  till  her  death,  filling  her  drawing¬ 
rooms  with  the  brilliant  society  which  she 
enjoyed  so  passionately,  and  of  which  she 
was  herself  the  brightest  ornament.  But  she 
survived  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  only 
a  short  time ;  her  constitution  had  been 
seriously  undermined  by  the  fatigues  and  irri¬ 
tations  she  had  undergone,  and  she  died  in 
July,  1817,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  taking 
of  the  Bastile,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one.  Her 
last  literary  production  was  the  “  Considdra- 


tions  sur  la  Revolution  Fran^aise,”  which 
she  began  with  a  view  of  vindicating  her 
father’s  memory,  and  intended  as  a  record  of 
his  public  life. 

We  have  no  idea  of  attempting  any  criti¬ 
cism,  or  even  any  general  description  of  her 
various  works :  such  a  task,  if  executed  with 
care  and  completeness,  would  carry  us  far 
beyond  our  limits — if  discharged  in  a  hasty 
and  perfunctory  manner,  would  be  worse 
than  unsatisfactory.  The  peculiar  charm  of 
her  writings  arises  from  the  mixture  of  brilli¬ 
ancy  and  depth  which  they  exhibit :  a  brilli¬ 
ancy  which  is  even  more  than  French — a 
profundity  which  is  almost  Herman.  You 
cannot  read  a  page  without  meeting  with 
some  reflection  which  you  wi>h  to  transfer 
to  your  memory,  or  your  commonplace  book.* 
These  reflections  are  not  always  sound  ;  but 
they  are  always  ingenious  and  suggestive. 
L’Allemagne,  though  incomplete  and  often 
superficial,  is  perhaps  as  nearly  a  true  deline¬ 
ation  of  Germany  as  France  could  lake  in, 
and  shows  wonderful  power  of  thought,  as 
Corinne  shows  wonderful  depth  of  insight 
and  of  feeling.  These  are  the  two  works — 
Corinne  especially — by  which  she  will  live; 
and  both  were  the  production  of  her  mature 
years:  she  was  thirty-eight  when  she  wrote 
the  latter,  and  forty-two  when  she  finished 
the  former.  Yet  in  both  there  is  the  pas¬ 
sionate  earnestness — the  vehement  elo<|uence 
— the  generous  warmth  of  youth.  From  first 
to  last  there  was  nothing  frivolous,  artificial, 
or  heartless,  in  Madame  de  Stael :  she  had 
nothing  French  about  her,  except  her  untir¬ 
ing  vivacity  and  her  sparkling  wit.f  On  the 

*  For  example,  we  have  juat  met  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  in  her  chapter  “de  I'amour  dans  le  mariage,” 
(L’Allemegne.)  “La  gloire  elle-meme  ne  eaurait 
etre  (tour  une  femme  qu'wn  deuil  fetatant  du 
bonkevr.”  In  Corinne  we  find — “Ce  eont  lee 
caraut^ree  pamonn^e,  bien  plus  one  lee  caracteree 
legere,  qui  eont  capablee  de  folie.”  "  L’aepe^t  de  la 
nature  eneeigne  la  resignation,  male  ne  pent  rien 
ear  1 ’incertitude.”  **  Lm  Komaine  n’avoient  pas 
cet  aride  principe  d'ntilite,  qui  fertilire  quelquee 
coins  de  terre  de  plus,  en  frappant  de  sterility  le 
vaate  domains  du  sentiment  et  de  la  pensee.”  *'  La 
vie  religieuse  eet  un  combat,  et  non  pas  un  bymne.” 

f  It  was  rather  etprit  than  what  we  generally 
mean  by  “  wit:”  ahe  was  eminently  tpirituel  in  her 
conversation,  but  not  a  eayer  of  6<m«  mott.  Few 
of  her  repartees  or  witticisms  have  been  recorded. 
One  indeed  we  remember,  which  shows  how  for¬ 
midable  she  might  have  been  in  this  line.  An  un¬ 
fortunate  man,  finding  himself  seated  at  dinner 
between  her  and  her  friend  Madame  Recamier, 
could  think  of  nothing  better  to  open  the  conver¬ 
sation  with  than  the  fade  compliment — “Me  void 
entre  I’esprit  et  la  beautd.’’  Now,  Madame  de  Stael 
neither  chose  that  the  should  be  considered  desti¬ 
tute  of  beauty  nor  that  her  friend  should  be  con- 
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contrary,  a  tone  of  the  profoundeet  melan¬ 
choly  runs  throughout  all  her  writings.  A 
short  time  before  her  death  she  said  to 
Chateaubriand :  “  Je  suis  ce  que  j’ai  toujours 
6td — vive  et  triste.”  It  is  in  Corinne,  espe¬ 
cially,  but  also  in  Delphine,  that  we  trace  that 
indescribable  sadness  which  seems  insepar¬ 
able  from  noble  minds — the  crown  of  thorns 
which  genius  must  erer  wear.  It  was  not 
with  her,  as  with  so  many,  the  dissipation  of 
youthful  illusions — the  disenchantment  of  the 
ideal  life.  On  the  contrary,  the  spirit  of 
poetry,  the  fancies  and  paintings  of  enthu¬ 
siasm,  were  neither  dimmed  nor  tarnished  for 
her,  even  by  the  approach  of  death ;  she 
could  dream  of  earthly  happiness,  and  thirsted 
for  it  still ;  but  she  felt  that  she  had  never 
tasted  it  as  she  was  capable  of  conceiviig  it ;  j 
she  had  never  loved  as  she  could  love  and 
yearned  to  love;  of  all  her  faculties  she 
touchingly  complained,  “  tbe  only  one  that 
had  been  fully  developed  was  the  faculty  of 
suffering.”  Surrounded  by  the  most  brilli¬ 
ant  men  of  genius,  beloved  by  a  host  of 
faithful  and  devoted  friends,  the  centre  of  a 
circle  of  unsurpassed  attractions,  she  was  yet 
doomed  to  mourn  ”  the  solitude  of  life.” 
No  affection  filled  up  her  whole  heart,  called 
forth  all  her  feelings,  or  satisfied  her  passion¬ 
ate  longings  after  felicity  ;  the  union  of  souls, 
which  she  could  Imagine  so  vividly  and  paint 
in  such  glorious  colors,  was  denied  to  her — 
and  all  the  rest  “  availed  her  nothing.”  With 
a  mind  teeming  with  rich  and  brilliant 
thoughts,  with  a  heart  melting  with  the  ten 
derest  and  most  passionate  emotions,  she  had 
no  one — no  one — to  appreciate  the  one  and 
reciprocate  the  other ;  she  had  to  live  ”  the 
inner  life”  alone ;  to  tread  the  weary  and 
dusty  thoroughfares  of  existence,  with  no 
hand  clasped  in  hers,  no  sympathizing  voice 
to  whisper  strength  and  consolation  when 
the  path  grew  rough  and  thorny,  and  the 
lamp  burnt  flickering  and  low.  Nay,  more, 
she  had  to  ‘‘  keep  a  stern  tryste  with  death,” 
— to  walk  towards  the  Great  Darkness  with 
none  to  bear  her  company  to  the  margin  of 
the  cold  stream,  to  send  a  cheering  voice 
over  the  black  waters,  and  to  give  her  ren¬ 
dezvous  upon  the  farther  shore.  What  won¬ 
der  then  that  she  sometimes  faltered  and 
grew  faint  under  the  solitary  burden,  and 
“sickened  at  the  unshared  light !”  The  con¬ 
solation  offered  by  a  poet  of  our  own  day  to 
the  sorrowing  children  of  genius  did  not 

tidered  destitute  of  wit ;  she  was  therefore  far  from 
flattered  by  the  rapprochement,  and  turned  round 
upon  her  smirking  victim  with — “Ouil  et  sans 
pounder  ni  I’une  m  I’autre  I” 


always  suffice  for  her — rarely  at  all  times  can 
it  suffice  for  any. 

“  Because  the  few  with  signal  virtue  crowned. 

The  heights  and  pinnacles  of  human  mind, 

Sadder  and  wearier  than  the  rest  are  found, 

Wish  not  thy  soul  less  wise  or  less  refined. 

True  that  the  small  delights  which  every  day 
Cheer  and  distract  the  pilgrim,  are  not  theirs  ; 
True'  that,  tho’  free  from  Passion’s  lawless  sway, 

A  loftier  being  brings  severer  cares ; 

Yet  have  they  special  pleasures,  even  mirth. 

By  those  undreamed  of  who  have  only  trod 
Life’s  valley  smooth ;  and  if  the  rolling  earth 
To  their  nice  ear  have  many  a  painful  tone, 

They  know,  man  doth  not  live  by  joy  alone. 

But  by  the  presence  of  the  power  of  God.”* 

Two  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  France 
were  associated  with  Madame  de  Stael  both 
socially  and  historically.  Both  lived  in  her 
intimacy  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  and 
both  were  closely  connected  with  the  great 
events  with  which  she,  either  as  an  actor  or 
a  sufferer,  was  mixed  up.  Talleyrand  was 
her  intimate  of  the  eighteenth,  and  Benjamin 
Constant  of  the  nineteenth  century.  They 
were  two  of  the  most  distinctive  and  strongly 
marked  characters  of  their  day,  and  as  such 
would  well  deserve  a  fuller  delineation  and 
analysis  than  we  can  afford  them.  Each  was 
the  type  of  a  class  and  of  a  genus,  and  we 
question  whether  strict  justice  has  yet  been 
done  to  either,  Talleyrand  has  been  es¬ 
pecially  maltreated  by  common  fame.  By 
most  who  know  his  name,  he  is  regarded  as 
a  second  Macchiavelli,  as  little  understood 
and  as  ruthlessly  slandered  as  the  first;  an 
intriguing  and  unprincipled  diplomatist,  a 
heartless  persifieur — the  very  incarnation  of 
political  profligacy  and  shameless  tergiversa¬ 
tion.  His  portraits  have  almost  all  been 
drawn  by  his  foes ;  by  those  whom  he  had 
baffled,  or  by  those  whom  he  had  deserted  ; 
by  those  whom  his  pungent  sarcasms  had 
wounded,  or  whom  his  superior  address  had 
mortified ;  and  his  own  memoirs,  from  his 
own  hand,  are  to  remain  a  sealed  book  ull, 
by  the  death  of  every  one  whom  they  could 
compromise,  (or,  say  his  enemies,  who  could 
contradict  them,)  they  have  become  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  historian  alone.  Talleyrand  was 
something  very  different  from  the  popular 
conception  of  him.  He  was  a  profound 
thinker ;  he  had  strong  political  opinions,  if 
he  had  no  moral  principles  ;  he  was  at  least 
as  bold,  daring,  and  decided  in  action  as  he 
was  sagacious  in  council ;  his  political  and 
social  tact,  which  is  wisdom  so  quick  and 
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piercing  as  to  seem  unreasoning,  had  the  | 
promptitude  and  certainty  of  an  instinct ;  and 
living  in  constant  intercourse,  hostile  or  friend¬ 
ly,  with  the  ablest  men  of  that  stirring  epoch, 
he  acquired  an  undisputed  ascendancy  over 
them  all,  hy  the  simple  influence  of  a  keener 
intellect  and  a  subtler  tongue. 

Far  from  being  devoid  of  political  predilec¬ 
tions  and  convictions,  his  whole  career,  from 
the  time  he  entered  the  Statcs-General,  show¬ 
ed  that  both  were  very  strong  in  him.  He 
had  thought  deeply  and  he  felt  keenly.  That 
much  of  personal  feeling  entered  into  the 
motives  which  determiner!  him  to  the  course 
he  took,  and  that  much  of  egotism  and  scorn 
of  his  fellow-men  mingled  with  and  alloyed 
his  lofty  and  persevering  ambition,  cannot  be 
denied,  and  is  not  be  wondered  at.  We 
must  read  his  character  and  career  by  the 
light  which  his  early  history  throws  over  it, 
and  we  shall  find  there  enough  amply  to  ex¬ 
plain  both  his  steady  preference  for  consti¬ 
tutional  liberty  after  the  English  model,  and 
the  ardor  and  determination  with  which  he 
threw  himself  into  the  roost  active  ranks  of 
the  revolutionists. 

He  had  suffered  too  much  under  the  old 
rigxme  not  to  desire  to  sweep  away  a  system 
which  permitted  such  injustices  as  he  had 
endured.  He  had  seen  too  thoroughly  the 
hollowness  and  rottenness  of  every  thing 
around  him — the  imbecile  feebleness  of  the 
court,  the  greediness  and  impiety  of  the 
Church,  the  selfish  and  heartless  profligacy 
of  the  higher  ranks — to  be  of  opinion  that 
there  was  much  worth  preserving  in  the 
existing  state  of  things.  He  had  too  fine  a 
fancy  and  too  powerful  a  mind  not  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  some  measure  in  the  hopes  then 
entertained  by  all  the  more  ‘‘erected  spirits” 
of  the  nation,  of  an  era  of  glorious  social 
regeneration.  He  was  a  bishop  against  his 
will ;  he  had  lived  in  the  very  centre  of  all 
the  elegant  immoralities  of  Paris  ;  and  he 
had  studied  and  conversed  with  Voltaire.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  one  of  the  noblest 
families  of  France,  but  having  been  lamed 
by  an  accident  aiising  from  the  combined 
neglect  of  parents  and  menials,  he  was  com¬ 
pelled,  by  one  of  those  acts  of  family  tyranny 
then  by  no  means  uncommon,  to  forego  his 
birthright,  and  accept  the  destiny  of  younger 
sons  in  that  age  and  of  that  rank, — viz.,  to 
go  into  the  Church.  Without  being  allowed 
to  return  to  the  paternal  roof,  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  his  nurse’s  cottage  to  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  seminary  of  Saint  Sulpice,  and  thence 
to  the  College  of  the  Sor^nne.  He  was 
made  a  pnest  without  the  slightest  attention 
either  to  his  wishes  or  bis  character.  Boiling 


over  with  youthful  passions,  with  healthy 
energy,  with  splendid  talents,  with  mundane 
tastes,  he  was  condemned  by  an  act  of 
flagrant  injustice  to  a  life  of  celibacy,  of 
inaction,  and  of  religious  duties  which,  in  the 
case  of  one  so  devoid  of  devotional  sentiment 
as  he  was,  could  only  be  the  most  loathsome 
and  wearisome  hypocrisy.  What  wonder  that 
a  mighty  wrong  jike  this  should  have  sunk 
into  bis  mind,  and  greatly  modified  his  views 
and  feelings,  even  if  it  did  not  sour  his 
temper  ?  At  college  he  brooded  over  bis 
mortification,  and  looked  his  destiny  in  the 
face,  and  deliberately  took  his  course.  With 
rare  powers  like  his,  he  felt  that  obscurity 
was  impossible,  but  that  he  must  rise  by  a 
different  ladder  from  the  one  he  would  him¬ 
self  have  chosen.  He  resolved  to  triumph 
over  those  who  had  degraded  him,  but  to 
whom  he  knew  himself  in  every  way  supe¬ 
rior;  and  he  prepared  himself  to  do  so  by 
sedulous  and  earnest  study.  He  spoke  little, 
be  reflected  much.  Naturally  both  intelli¬ 
gent  and  ardent,  he  taught  himself  to  become 
well-informed,  reserved,  and  self-restrained  ; 
and  from  the  training  which  the  Catholic 
Church  has  always  given  to  its  servants,  he 
learned  that  untiring  and  watchful  patience, 
that  deep  insight  into  men,  that  quick  appre¬ 
ciation  of  circumstances,  those  gentle  and  in¬ 
sinuating  manners,'  that  habitual  quietude, 
that  prompt  and  well-timed  activity,  which 
were  his  most  distinguishing  qualities  through 
life,  and  his  chief  instruments  of  success. 
When  he  had  completed  bis  theological 
studies  he  entered  the  world — to  enjoy  it  and 
subdue  it.  He  was  known  as  the  Abbe  de 
Perigord.  “  Contrari6  dans  les  gouts,  [says 
Mignet,]  il  y  entra  en  mecontent,  pret  a  y 
agir  en  revolutionnaire.  11  y  obtint,  des 
I’abord,  U  reputation  d’un  homme  avec  lequel 
il  fallait  compter,  et  qui,  ayant  un  beau  nom, 
un  grand  culme,  infiniment  d’esprit,  quelque 
chose  de  gracieux  qui  captivait,  de  malicieux 
qui  effrayajt,*  beaucoupd’ardeur  conUmue  par 

*  Talleyrand,  at  his  first  entrance  into  society, 
armed  himself  with  that  fine  and  subtle  wit  which 
has  mads  him  so  renowned,  and  by  one  or  two 
crushing  repartees,  made  himself  both  respected  and 
feared.  But  in  general  at  this  period  his  sayings 
were  distinguished  rather  for  fineneu  than  severity. 
He  was  in  the  saloon  of  the  Due  de  Cboiseul  when 

the  Duchess  De  N - was  announced.  8he  was  a 

lady  whose  adrenturse  were  then  the  talk  of  all 
Pari^  and  an  exclamation  of  Oh  I  oh  I  escaped  the 
Abb4,  so  loud  that  the  Duchess  who  entered  at  that 
moment  heard  it  Aa  soon  as  the  company  were 
seated  round  the  table,  the  lady  said,  “  Je  voudrais 
bien  savoir,  M.  I’Abb^,  pourqnoi  vous  avex  dit  Oh  I 
oh  I  lorsqoe  je  snis  entne  f ’’  “  Point,  Madame,  [re¬ 
plied  the  Abb^,]  Tons  aves  mal  entendu.  J’ai  dit 
Ahl  ahl” 
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une  prudence  suffisante  et  conduite  par  une 
extreme  adresse,  devait  n^cessairement  rens- 
sir.” 

He  soon  became  Agent- jjeneral  for  the 
clergy — an  office  of  great  influence  and  im¬ 
portance — and  subsequently  Bishop  of  Autun; 
and  when  the  States-General  met,  he  was 
elected  as  deputy  from  the  diocese.  He  was 
now  thirty-6 ve  years  of  age.  He  at  once 
embraced  the  popular  side,  and  became  pro¬ 
minent  and  powerful.  His  voice  was  raised 
in  favor  both  of  liberty  of  thought  and  of 
equality  of  civil  rights.  He  supported  the  union 
of  the  three  orders — the  first  great  step  of 
the  Revolution  ;  he  persuaded  the  Assembly 
to  decide  against  those  mandats  imperatifs, 
which  would  have  made  its  members  the  mere 
slaves  and  mouth-pieces  of  their  constituents  ; 
he  was  one  of  eight  who  was  selected  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  New  Constitution  which  was  to  re¬ 
generate  the  country  ;  he  was  appointed  to 
report  upon  a  system  of  National  Education, 
and  the  memoir  which  he  presented  to  the 
Assembly  not  only  obtained  an  instant  and 
vast  celebrity,  but  formed  the  foundation  of 
tbs  plan  then  adopted,  and  which  exists  with 
little  change  to  the  present  day.  Besides 
these  labors,  he  paid  special  attention  to  the 
finances,  which  were  then  in  a  most  deplora¬ 
ble  condition  ;  he  supported  the  proposals  of 
Necker ;  and  it  was  on  his  motion  that  the 
Assembly  resolved  on  the  seizure  and  sale  of 
all  ecclesiastical  property  as  belonging  to  the 
state,  and  on  the  reduction  of  the  clergy  from 
the  position  of  independent  proprietors  to 
that  of  salaried  employes.  In  doing  this  he 
proposed  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  clergry,  while  he  hoped  at  the  same 
time  to  avert  a  national  bankruptcy.  At  the 
same  time  he  supported  the  equalization  of 
impo8ts,and  the  entire  suppression  of  all  feudal 
and  seignorial  rights.  Finally,  he  was  ap- 
appointed  by  his  colleagues  to  draw  up  an 
address  to  the  nation,  explaining  and  justify¬ 
ing  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly,  and  so 
admirably  did  he  discharge  this  function, 
that  he  was  shortly  afterwards  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  by  a  large  majority. 

What  might  have  been  bis  course  during 
the  subsequent  and  more  stormy  phases  of 
the  Revolution,  we  cannot  pretend  to  conjec¬ 
ture.  Happily  for  him,  he  was  saved  from 
having  to  take  a  part  in  scenes  where  almost 
any  part  would  have  been  questionable,  ob¬ 
jectionable,  and  unsafe.  He  bad  resigned,  or 
rather  abjured,  his  clerical  functions,  and 
early  in  1792  was  sent  to  England  on  a  di¬ 
plomatic  mission,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
substitute  a  national  for  a  court  alliance. 


[Jan., 

Thirty-eight  years  afterwards,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six,  he  was  again  accredited  to  the 
same  country  on  a  similar  errand.  His  first 
and  last  diplomatic  acts  at  least  were  consist¬ 
ent  and  in  unison.  He  remained  in  England 
(with  the  exception  of  a  short  visit  to  Paris) 
till  the  following  year,  when  Robespierre  pro¬ 
scribed  him,  and  shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Pitt 
ordered  him  to  quit  the  country  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  His  residence  here,  chiefly  in 
the  society  of  Madame  de  Stael,  ini^eased 
his  admiration  of  our  institutions,  but  he  was 
ill  received  in  the  higher  circles — being  re¬ 
garded  partly  as  an  apostate  priest,  partly  as  a 
reputed  profligate,  partly  as  an  intriguing  re¬ 
volutionist.  But  those  who  knew  him  at  this 
period  describe  him  as  one  of  the  most  fasci¬ 
nating  of  companions,  quiet,  gentle,  caressing 
and  attentive — speaking  little,  but  when  he 
did  speak,  compressing  volumes  into  a  single 
phrase.  Champfort  relates,  that  when 
Rhullhiere  observed,  “  Je  ne  sais  pourquoi 
j’ai  la  reputation  d’etre  m6chant :  je  n’ai  fait 
qu’une  mdchancetd  dans  ma  vie,’^ — Talley¬ 
rand,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  conver¬ 
sation,  and  sat  at  a  distant  corner  of  the  room, 
asked,  with  deliberate  significance,  “Et  quand 
finira-t-elle  ?”  On  another  occasion,  when 
relating  some  atrocity  of  one  of  his  colleagues, 
his  auditor  remarked,  “  Mais  I'homme  qui  a 
pu  commettre  une  pareille  action  est  capable 
d’assassiner.”  "  D’assassiner,  non . . .  .[said 
Talleyrand  reflectively] . . .  .d’empoisonner, 


Proscribed  from  F ranee  and  banished  from 
England,  M.  de  Talleyrand  went  to  America, 
and,  as  a  memoir  which  he  afterwards  read 
before  the  National  Institute  testifies,  did  not 
waste  his  time  while  there.  But  when  a  bet¬ 
ter  day  began  to  dawn  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  Ch4nier,  at  the  instigation 
of  Madame  de  Stael,  procured  a  decree  of 
the  Convention,  erasing  his  name  from  the 
list  of  emigrants,  and  permitting  his  return. 
He  reentered  France,  and  after  a  short  inter¬ 
val  was  made  Minister  of  Foreign  Allairs  un¬ 
der  the  Directory;  but  ns  they  became  more 
and  more  imbecile,  and  a  change  more  and 
more  inevitable  and  desirable,  he  was  or  con¬ 
trived  to  be  dismissed  in  the  early  part  of 
1799,  and  thus  found  himself  at  liberty  to 
assist  Bonaparte  in  his  revolution  of  the 
18tb  Brumaire,  which  it  is  difficult  not  to  re¬ 
gard  as,  under  the  circumstances,  the  greatest 
service  he  ever  rendered  to  bis  country. 


*  A  friend  having  epoken  of  Sieyee  m  “  une 
homme  profond,” — “  Profond. . .  .c«  n’eet  paa  le 
mot,  [aaia  Talleyrand ;]  e’eat  ereoz,  tr^  creux,  qoe 
Tons  Tonle  dire.” 
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Madame  de  Stael  never  forgave  bis  adhesion 
to  the  popular  young  hero.*  But  Talleyrand 
saw  that  France  was  perishing  for  want  of  a 
government ;  that  her  political  notabilities 
were  neither  honest  enough,  wise  enough, 
nor  able  enough  to  rescue  and  regenerate 
her  ;  disorder  in  the  finances,  disorganisation 
in  the  interior,  and  disaster  abroad,  all  cla¬ 
mored  loudly  for  a  change;  and  in  the 
vigorous  intellect,  gigantic  sagacity,  and  iron 
will  of  the  young  conqueror  of  Italy,  Talley¬ 
rand,  like  most  Frenchmen,  recognized  the 
man  for  the  crisis — I'homme  nectsmire,  as 
Necker  termed  him.  The  mode  in  which  the 
Directory  and  its  councils  were  overthrown 
was  audacious  and  violent  enough ;  but 
the  result  went  far  to  justify  the  actors. 
Order  at  home  and  victory  abroad  followed 
in  quick  succession ;  the  Bnances  were  re¬ 
stored  ;  conhdence  was  reawakened ;  the 
funds  rose  ;'f'  an  admirable  system  of  admi¬ 
nistration  was  established;  France  was  at 
once  reconstituted,  after  ten  years  of  misery, 
crime,  and  chaos;  and  the  period  from  1800 
to  1807,  during  which  Talleyrand  was  the 
principal  minister,  was  beyond  example  the 
most  glorious  in  her  annals.  It  is  true  that 
much  of  the  work  of  Talleyrand’s  earlier 
years  was  upset:  much  however  remained 
indestructible.  It  is  true  that  under  Napoleon 
France  enjoyed  only  the  shadow  of  those 
parliamentary  institutions  to  which  Talley¬ 
rand  was  sincerely  altached.and  which  formed 
part  of  theoriginal  constitution  urged  upon  and 
adopted  by  the  First  Consul :  but  probably 
by  this  time  the  experienced  minister  had  be¬ 
gun  to  feel  that  at  that  crisis  a  man  was  more 
important  than  an  institution — which  it  must 
be  allowed  had  not  been  attended  with  any 
brilliant  success.  It  is  true  that  during  his 
period  of  office  Talleyrand  had  to  sanction 
and  transact  many  acts  of  injustice  and  op- 

•  When  “Delphine”  appeared,  Madame  de  Stael 
was  eurrently  reported  to  have  drawn  both  herself 
and  M.  de  Talleyrand  therein — herself  asDelphine, 
him  as  Madame  de  Vernon.  Talleyrand  met  her 
shortly  afterwards,  and  paid  her  the  umal  compli¬ 
ments  on  the  performance,  adding,  in  his  gentlest 
and  sweetest  voice,  the  keen  sarcasm,  “  On  m'aMnre 
que  nous  y  sommes  tous  les  deux,  vous  et  moi, 
dfguisit  en  /emme$.’^ 

f  An  enemy  of  Talleyrand  having  hinted  to 
Bonaparte  that  the  ex-abbe  had  become  very  rich, 
and  probably  by  no  very  creditable  means,  the  Fint 
Consul  took  him  to  task  in  his  usual  rude  and 
brusque  manner.  **00  m’aasure  que  vous  eles  trM 
riche,  citoyen ;  comment  cela  se  pent-il  f*’  “  Rien 

de  plus  simple,  [replied  the  ready-witted  and  im¬ 
perturbable  courtier ;]  j’ai  achete  les  rentes  la  vsills 
an  dix-hnit  Brumaire,  et  je  les  ai  revendnsf*  lends- 
main.”  Could  there  be  a  more  effective  silencer,  or 
a  more  delicate  and  subtle  compliment  t  Bona¬ 
parte  had  not  another  word  to  say. 


pression  to  foreign  nations,  and  to  witness 
much  tyranny  at  home ;  but  he  probably  sa- 
tished  himself  with  reflecting  tbj^t  he  was 
servinghis  chief  and  aggrandizing  his  country. 

lie  quitted  office  after  the  Peace  of  Tilsit, 
when  France  was  at  her  culminating  point. 
He  set  his  face  steadily  against  the  Empe¬ 
ror’s  subsequent  aggressions.  He  condemned 
the  invasion  of  Spain  so  severely,  that  Napo¬ 
leon,  in  deep  indignation,  deprived  him  of  his 
dignity  at  court  as  Grand  Chamberlain. 
His  deep  and  far-seeing  sagacity  probably 
perceived  that  the  ambition  of  the  Emperor 
had  blinded  and  impaired  his  genius,  and 
that  he  had  embarked  in  a  course  which  must 
lead  to  ultimate  reaction  and  ruin.  In  all 
likelihood  this  ruin  was  greatly  hastened  by 
his  retirement  from  the  direction  of  affairs, 
for  his  coolness,  patience,  and  wisdom  had 
often  tempered  the  hastiness  and  impetuosity 
of  Napoleon.  “  Le  grand  esprit  de  Napoleon 
et.le  bon  sens  de  M.  de  Talleyrand  [says 
MignetJ  semblaient  faits  I’un  pour  I’autre. 
Ce  qu  il  y  avait  d’inventif,  de  fecond,  de 
hardi,  d’imp4tueux,  dans  le  premier,  avait 
besoin  de  ce  qu’il  y  avait  de  net,  de  froid, 
d’avh6,  de  stir,  dans  le  second.  L’un  avait 
le  gdnie  de  Faction,  I’autre  celui  du  conseil. 
L’un  projetait  tout  ce  qu’il  y  avait  de  grand, 
I’autre  6vitait  tout  ce  qu’il  y  avail  de  dange- 
reux ;  et  le  fougue  cr6atrice  de  I’un  pouvait 
6tre  heureusement  tempcr6e  par  la  ienteur 
circonspecte  de  I’autre.  M.  de  Talleyrand 
savait  faire  perdre  du  temps  4  I’empereur 
lorsque  sa  colere  ou  sa  passion  I’auraient 
pousso  a  des  mesures  precipitees,  et  lui  don- 
nait  le  inoyca  de  se  montrer  plus  habile  en 
devenant  plus  calme.  Aussi,  disait-il  avec 
uno  exageration  spirituelle  dans  la  forme, 
mais  non  sans  v6rit6  :  ‘L’Empereur  a  com- 
promis  le  jour  ou  il  a  pu  faire  un  quart 
d’heure  plus  lot  ce  que  j’obtenais  quil  fit  un 
quart  d’heure  plus  tard.’*  La  perte  d’un 
pared  conseiller  dut  €tre  un  malbeur  pour 
lui,  en  attendant  qu’elle  devint  un  danger.”f 


*  It  i*  interesting  to  see  how  closely  this  account 
tallies  with  that  given  by  M.  Thiers,  in  his  Coiuu- 
lot  et  V Empire.  ‘‘Toutefois,  il  avait  an  m4ritc 
moral,  c’4tait  d’aimer  la  paix  sons  un  roaitre  qui 
aimait  la  guerre  ;  et  de  le  laiaeer  voir.  Dou4  d’un 
gout  exquis,  d’un  tact  sur,  mtme  dune paresse  utile, 
il  pouvait  rendre  de  v4ritables  services,  seulement 
en  opposant  a  I’abondance  de  parole,  de  plume,  et 
d'action  du  Premier  Consul,  sa  sobri4t4,  sa  parfsite 
mesure,  son  penchant  mima  a  ne  rien  fairs." 

f  No  government  which  disgraced  Talleyrand  or 
was  deserted  by  him  ever  prospered  long  after  his 
retirement  “Sire,  [said  he  once,  by  way  of  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  fact  ^  Louis  XVIII.,]  il  y  a  quelque 
choae  inexnlicable  en  moi  qui  porte  malbeur  aux 
i  gouvememena  qui  me  negligent’’ 
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Napoleon  never  forf^ave  Talle3  raDd  his  ' 
condemnation  of  the  Spanish  invasion.  He 
hated  him,  as  he  hated  all  who  opposed  his 
will  or  cl-ilicised  his  measures ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  knew  him  too  well  not  to  fear 
him.  He  suspected  his  designs  and  dreaded 
his  intrigues ;  but  he  dared  not  take  an)’  de¬ 
cided  steps  against  him,  and  Tallej’rand  was 
far  too  wary  to  give  him  any  excuse.  Un¬ 
der  the  irritating  influence  of  these  feelings, 
the  Emperor  lost  no  opportunity  of  menacing 
and  insulting  the  retiied  minister,  often  in 
the  vulgarest  and  rudest  manner.  Some  of 
these  sallies  Talleyrand  endured  with  the 
imperturbable  and  impassive  manner  which 
distinguished  him,  some  he  retorted  with 
spirit  and  success.*  But  those  who  read  the 
account  of  the  scenes  which  passed  between 
these  amis  d'autrefois  will  find  little  reason 
either  for  wonder  or  for  blame,  if  the  ex- 
minister’s  patriotic  desire  far  the  termination 
of  Napoleon’s  reign  was  heightened  by  some¬ 
thing  of  personal  animosity.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  Talleyrand  remained  in  a  state  of  watch¬ 
ful  inaction  till  the  Allies  approached  Paris 
in  1814,  when  it  became  evident  that  Napo¬ 
leon’s  career  was  ended,  and  that  all  a  good 
citizen  could  do  was  to  make  the  best  terms 
be  could  for  his  country,  both  with  the  ene¬ 
mies  who  had  conquered  her,  and  with  the 
sovereign  who  was  to  mount  upon  her  throne. 
This  task  Talleyrand  undertook  with  unusual 
vivacity  and  energy.  After  the  capitulation 
he  saved  France  from  much  misery,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  from  a  civil  war,  by  his  resolute  oppo¬ 
sition  to  any  mezzo- termint,  such  as  a  regency 
and  the  proclamation  of  Napoleon’s  son,  or 


*  When  the  Spanish  princes  were  brought  to 
France,  they  were  consigned  to  the  charge  of  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  who  was  obliged  to  be  their  host  at  his 
country-house.  It  was  rumored  that  one  of  them 
employed  his  forced  leisure  in  seducing  Madame  de 
T.  It  is  said,  we  know  not  with  what  truth,  that 
Na[>oleon  had  the  brutality  to  venture  on  some  in¬ 
sulting  allusion  to  this  rumor,  in  conversation  with 
Talleyrand  himself.  The  Grand  Chamberlain  re¬ 
plied  with  his  usual  Immovable  calmness,  “  11  est 
vrai.  Sire,  qu’il  eut  naieux  et  pour  Vhonneur  de 
votre  Majesti  et  pour  le  mien  qu’il  ne  fut  jamais 
question  de  ces  Princes  d'Espagne.”  Whether  this 
be  true  or  not.  the  following  unquestionably  i< : 
When  Talleyrand  appeared  at  the  E  nperor’s  levie 
after  the  battle  of  Leipeig,  the  latter  accosted  him 
with  his  usual  brusquerie,  accused  him  of  caballing 
against  him,  and  overwhelmed  him  with  the  moet 
vehement  reproaches,  ending  by  saying,  “Mais, 
prenez  garde,  si  j’^tais  malade  dang^reusement,  je 
vous  avertis,  vous  seriez  mort  avant  moi.”  “  Sire, 
[answered  the  courtier,  with  the  most  polite  smile,] 
)e  n’avais  pas  b^soin  d’un  pareil  avertissement  pour 
adresser  au  ciel  des  voeux  biens  ardens  pour  la 
conservation  dee  jours  de  votre  Majesty.” 


[Jan., 

of  Bernadotte,  as  was  once  proposed.  “Non, 
[said  he  to  Alexander,  who  had  a  lingering 
admiration  for  Napoleon,  which  made  him 
unwilling  utterly  to  destroy  him,]  Non,  Sire, 
il  n’y  a  que  deux  choaes  possibles — Bonaparte 
ou  Ixiuis  XV I II.  Bonaparte  est  un  prin- 
cipe  :  Louis  XV’III.  est  un  principe — tout 
ce  qui  n’est  ni  I’un  et  I’autre  n’est  qu’un  in¬ 
trigue.”  He  therefore  supported  with  all 
his  influence  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  ; 
but,  cognizant  of  their  incurable  character, 
and  faithful  to  his  old  political  ideas,  he  in¬ 
sisted  upon  the  promulgation  of  “  the  Char¬ 
ter,”  which  established  a  constitutional  mo¬ 
narchy  and  two  Chambers.  The  basis  of  the 
institutions  which  governed  France  from  1814 
to  1830,  she  owed  to  Talleyrand. 

His  next  task  was  a  far  more  difficult  one. 
It  wa.s  to  act  ai  minister  for  the  foreign  affairs 
of  a  conquered,  country,  and  in  a  camp  of 
conquerors  met  to  decide  upon  her  limits  and 
her  fate.  His  genius  was  never  so  manifest 
as  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  He  had  to 
deal  with  sovereigns  burning  to  avenge  spoli¬ 
ations  and  humiliations  which  no  doubt  might 
justify  the  severest  retaliations,  and  furious 
at  the  sufferings  and  maltreatments  they  had 
undergone  ;  he  had  to  persuade  them  to  turn 
their  vengeance  against  Napoleon,  not  against 
France.  They  had  met  to  despoil  and  deal 
with  her  at  their  free  pleasure;  he  had  to 
induce  them  to  admit  her  as  one  of  the  high 
contracting  powers.  He  succeeded,  chiefly 
through  his  influence  with  Alexander,  in 
obtaining  a  seat  at  their  councils,  and  once 
there,  his  supreme  ability  soon  gave  him  an 
irresistible  ascendant ;  be  succeeded  in  sow¬ 
ing  dissension  between  the  Allies,  and  at  last 
in  persuading  them  that  it  would  be  a  bad 
and  shallow  policy  to  weaken  France  too 
much.  But  in  the  meantime  Louis  XVIII., 
freed  from  the  counsels  of  his  wise  minister, 
whose  superiority  annoyed  and  eclipsed  him, 
had  committed  folly  after  folly,  had  disgusted 
the  army,  and  alienated  the  returning  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  people.  Napoleon  had  landed 
from  Elba,  and  was  again  upon  the  throne, 
and  Louis  was  a  fugitive  at  Ghent.  The 
Allies  had  to  commence  a  new  war,  and  the 
crowning  victory  of  Waterloo,  and  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Napoleon,  placed  France  more 
completely  at  their  mercy  than  before.  Their 
indignation  was,  of  course,  more  vehement 
than  ever,  and  the  task  of  Talleyrand  in 
appeasing  them  incomparably  more  difficult ; 
and  finding  his  efforts  of  no  avail,  either  to 
control  the  irritated  monarch  or  pacify  his 
furious  allies,  he  quitted  office  to  avoid  sign¬ 
ing  the  humiliating  treaty  of  1815.  Before 
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doing  80,  however,  he  had  persuaded  Louis  | 
XVlil.  to  issue  the  Proclamation  of  Cam- 
brai,  promising  a  more  faithful  adherence  to, 
and  a  more  liberal  interpretation  of  the  Char¬ 
ter,  and  greater  deference  to  those  notions 
of  liberty  which  the  Revolution  of  1789  had 
indelibly  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
He  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  persuading 
the  incurable  old  Bourbon  that  the  perma¬ 
nence  of  his  throne  depended  on  his  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  democratic  spirit,  and  that  the 
adoption  of  the  policy  of  the  Legitimists 
would  be  fatal  to  him.  The  King  became 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  his  importunate  coun¬ 
cillor,  and  by  way  of  hinting  to  him  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  retiring,  he  asked  him,  one  day, 
how  far  it  was  to  Valen^ay,  the  country-seat 
of  M.  de  Talleyrand.  “Je  ne  sais  ptu)  au 
juste.  Sire,  [replied  tlie  minister,]  mais  il  doit 
avoir  le  double  du  distance  d'ici  a  Oand  — 
intimating  that  before  he,  Talleyrand,  could 
reach  Valen9ay,  Louis,  deprived  of  the  safe¬ 
guard  of  his  counsel,  would  be  again  an 
exile. 

Fiom  the  time  of  his  retirement  he  took 
his  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  liberal  opposition 
in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  steadily  set 
his  face  against  the  oppression  and  reaction¬ 
ary  follies  of  the  Restoration.  In  1830  what 
he  had  long  foreseen  took  place :  a  new  revo¬ 
lution,  patiently  toiled  for  during  hfteen 
yeais  of  sel&shness  and  blunders,  again  drove 
the  Bourbons  into  exile,  and  summoned  the 
veteran  diplomatist  into  public  life  once  more. 
He  gave  Louis  Philippe  the  beneht  of  his 
multifarious  experience,  and  accepted  the 
embassy  to  England,  with  the  view  of  cement¬ 
ing  that  alliance  between  the  two  countries 
which  had  been  the  earliest  object  of  his 
official  life.  That  done,  he  once  more  retired 
into  privacy  ;  and  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four,  with  faculties  and  cheerfulness  alike 
unimpaired — though  no  man  had  lived 
through  scenes  more  calculated  to  crush  the 
one  and  exhaust  the  other. 

The  great  crime  against  political  morality 
with  which  he  is  reproached — his  inconstancy 
— teemed  at  all  times  to  lie  very  lightly  on  his 
conscience.  He  spoke  of  bis  changes  with¬ 
out  the  smallest  embarrassment  or  shame, 
alleging  that  what  he  served  was  not  this  or 
that  Government,  but  his  country,  under  the 
I^litical  form  which  it  had  put  on  for  the 
dme  being ;  that  he  was  faithful  to  each 
Administration  so  long  as  it  suited  France, 
and  wisely  and  honestly  consulted  her  inter¬ 
ests  ;  and  that  he  never  deserted  any  till  it 
bad  become  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen 
to  do  so.  He  has  also  been  severely  re- 
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proached  with  avarice  and  corruption,  and 
probably  the  charge  was  not  without  foun¬ 
dation  ;  but  there  is  no  re-ason  to  believe  that 
he  ever  betrayed  or  sold  his  country  or  his 
employers  for  his  own  private  interests  ;  and 
at  a  period  when  it  was  a  customary  and  al¬ 
most  an  avowed  transaction  for  ministers  to 
receive  va«t  presents,  called  pots-de-vin,  from 
powers  or  parties  whom  they  had  been  able 
to  gratify  and  serve,  we  can  scarcely  judge  a 
man  according  to  the  purer  delicacy  and 
severer  standard  of  to  day.  This  much  is 
certain — that,  surrounded  with  enemies  and 
beset  with  dangers  at  every  period  of  his  pub¬ 
lic  life,  he  was  never  known  to  counsel  a  vio¬ 
lence  or  to  be  guilty  of  a  vengeance ;  he 
unished  his  adversaries  by  hon-mots  alone; 
e  was  in  all  things  a  moderator  and  a  friend 
of  peace :  and  in  private  life  he  was  gentle, 
amiable,  and  singularly  beloved  by  all  who 
were  admitted  to  his  intimacy.  The  charac¬ 
ter  of  his  intellect  was  in  many  respects 
Italian  rather  than  French;  and  to  find  his 
parallel  we  must  go  back  to  the  statesmen 
who  ruled  Florence  and  Milan  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  His  subtlety  and  finesse  be¬ 
longed  to  both  countries :  his  patience,  his 
quietness,  his  imperturbable  sweetness  of 
temper,  were  exclusively  Italian  ;  while  there 
Was  something  almost  feminine  in  the  se¬ 
ductive  attractiveness  of  his  manner.  On 
the  whole,  if  we  consider  the  moral  atmo¬ 
sphere  in  which  he  was  born  and  bred,  tbe 
false  position  in  which  early  injustice  had 
placed  him,  the  fearful  times  in  which  he 
lived  and  acted — times  eminently  fatal  to  all 
high  enthusiasm,  to  all  fixed  opinions,  to  all 
indexible  constancy — times  which  tried  the 
courage  of  the  bravest,  the  convictions  of 
the  most  obstinate,  the  faith  of  the  most 
earnest,  we  shall  be  disposed  to  judge  him 
with  unwonted  indulgence,  and  may  perhaps 
be  justified  in  pronouncing  him  as  worthy  of 
esteem  and  admiration  as  any  public  man  can 
I  be  who  lays  claim  to  no  lofty  sentiment,  no 
stern  principles,  and  no  spirit  of  self-denial 
or  self-sacrifice. 

Of  Benjamin  Constant,  the  friend  and  ally 
of  Madame  de  Stael  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  we  have  left  ourselves  little  space  to 
speak ;  and  in  truth  his  was  a  type  of  charac¬ 
ter  with  which,  though  well  worth  studying, 
we  can  feel  little  sympathy.  He  was  a 
second  Voltaire,  almost  as  clever  as  the  first, 
far  more  selfish  and  egotistical,  and  with  none 
of  bis  redeeming  benevolence  and  sincerity. 
By  universal  consent  he  was,  among  men. 
the  most  brilliant  converger  of  his  age.  All 
bis  contemporaries  speak  of  his  esprit  as 
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something  perfectly  wonderful  and  enchant¬ 
ing.  In  the  tribune  he  was  formidable  from 
his  wit  and  pungency.  As  a  writer  be  was 
acute,  sparkling,  and  subtle.  His  letters  are 
models  of  grace  and  finesse — as  heartless  and 
affected  as  those  of  Walpole,  but  incompar¬ 
ably  cleverer  and  mure  entertaining.  But  he 
was  spoiled  and  blase  at  a  very  early  age — 
“used  up”  before  most  young  men  have 
even  begun  to  taste  the  enjoyments  of  life. 
At  the  Hge  of  three-and-twenty  his  whole 
soul  was  withered  and  dried  up  :*  be  bad 
tried  every  thing,  and  thrown  every  thing 
aside ;  he  had  analyzed  every  thing,  and 
found  every  thing  hollow  and  deceptive ;  he 
had  exhausted  the  pleasures  and  interests  of 
the  world,  and  pronounced  every  thing  to  be 
“  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable.”’  He 
had  “  travelled  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and 
found  all  barren.”  His'heart  had  become 
as  arid  as  the  desert  sand  ;  he  was  a  persi- 
jUur  to  the  very  core ;  profoundly  cynical 
and  profoundly  skeptical,  be  loved  nothing 
and  believed  in  nothing  ;f  and  a  deep  and 
paralyzing  conviction  of  the  brevity  and 
worthlessness  of  life  had  desolated  all  feeling 
and  destroyed  all  energy.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  hopeless  of  characters — an  intellec¬ 
tual  and  self-observing  libertine.  He  had 
drunk  at  every  fountain,  whether  of  refined 
or  illicit  pleasure ;  and  he  had  analyzed  each 
sensation  as  he  went  along.  No  deep  affection 
— no  absorbing  passion — no  earnest  or  so¬ 
lemn  thought — seems  ever  to  have  entered 
his  heart;  he  was  dissolute  en  philosophe  ; 
and  as  the  poet  says — 

“  Where  such  fairies  once  have  danced, 

No  grass  will  ever  grow." 

In  1790 — in  the  midst  of  the  heart-stirring 

*  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Madstne  de  Charriere  he 
Urns  describes  himself  in  1792: — “Blase  snr  toot, 
ennny^  de  tout,  amer,  egoiste,  avee  one  sort  de  sen- 
sibilite  qoi  ne  sert  qo’a  me  toormenter,  mobile  ao 
point  de  passer  poor  fol,  sojet  a  des  aoces  de  melan- 
oolie  qul  interrompent  toos  mes  plans,  et  me  font 
agir,  pendant  qo’ils  dorent,'comme  si  j’avois  re¬ 
nonce  a  toot. . .  .Comment  vonlez-vons  qoe  je 
renssiase,  qoe  je  plaise,  qoe  je  vive  I’’ 

f  The  work  of  Constant,  “  De  la  Religion,”  which 
occopied  him  at  intervals  for  thirty  jea^  is  the  only 
one  of  mafrnitode  he  has  left  behind  him ;  and  it  u 
characteristic  of  the  man  that  the  first  portion  and 
outline  of  it  was  written  on  the  backs  of  p^ks  of 
playing-cards.  After  his  strange  piece  of  political  in¬ 
consistency,  (joining  Bonaparte  aoring'the  Hondred 
Days,")  he  wrote  an  exculpation  of  mmself  to  Louis 
XVIIL,  which  was  favorably  received,  and  he  was 
pardoned.  A  friend  complimented  him  on  the  oc- 
oaaion :  “  Eh  bien,  votre  memoire  a  r^osei ;  elle  a 
persuad4  le  Roi.”  “Je  ne  m’4tonnepas,  [replied 
Constant;]  sde  m'aprssqve persuadi,  met-m4m«l” 


events  which  were  then  transacting  in  his 
own  country,  and  exciting  the  attention  of 
the  whole  civilized  world — be  writes  thus  to 
the  fatal  friend,  Madame  de  Charriore,  whose 
conversation  and  intimacy  had  so  greatly  con¬ 
tributed  to  wither  up  his  young  spirit  : — 

“  Plus  on  y  pense,  et  plus  on  est  at  a  loss  dc 
cherclier  le  cui  bono  de  cette  8otli!*e  qu’on  appelle 
le  monde.  Je  ne  comprends  ni  le  but,  ni  I’archi- 
tecte,  ni  le  peintre,  ni  les  figures  de  cette  Unterne 
magiqne  dunt  j'ai  I’honneur  de  faire  partie.  I<e 
comprendrai-je  inieux  quand  j’aumi  dis|iaru  de 
dessus  la  sphere  etroite  et  obscure  dans  laqnelle 
il  plait  a  jc  ne  sals  quel  invisible  pouvoir  de  me 
.fiire  danser,  b*)n  gre  rnal  gre  ?  C’est  ce  qoe 
j’ignore  ....  Tliom^on,  I’auteur  des  Saisons, 
passait  soiivent  des  jours  entiers  dans  son  lit,  et 
quand  on  lui  demandait  ponrquoi  il  ne  se  levait 
pas :  ‘i  see  no  motive  to  rise,  man,'  rdpondait-il. 
Ni  moi  non  plus,  je  ne  vois  dc  motifs  pour  rien 
dans  ce  monde,  et  je  n’ai  dc  gout  pour  rien.” 

Six  months  later  he  writes  again  : — 

“Ce  n’est  pas  comme  me  troiivantdans  des  cir- 
constances  affligeantes  que  je  me  plains  de  la  vie- 
je  suis  parvenu  d  ce  point  de  desabusement  qneje 
ne  saurais  que  disirer  si  tout  dependait  de  mui,  et 
que  je  suis  convaincu  qoe  je  ne  serais  dans  aii- 
cune  situation  plus  heureux  que  je  ne  le  suis. 
Cette  conviction  et  le  sentiment  profond  et  con¬ 
stant  de  la  br:evet4  de  la  vie  me  fait  tomber  le 
livreou  la  plume  des  mains,  toutes  les  fois  que 
j’etudie.  Nous  n’avons  plus  de  motifs  pour  ac- 
querir  de  la  gloire,  pour  conquerir  un  empire  ou 
pour  faire  u;i  bon  livre,  que  nous  n'en  avons  pour 
faire  une  promenade  ou  une  partie  de  whist.”  .... 

He  was  in  this  deplorable  state  of  mind — 
the  disenchanted  man  of  pleasure,  the  unbe¬ 
lieving  epicurean,  the  siihlle  analyst  of  him¬ 
self — when  he  first  (in  1794)  met  Madame 
de  Slael  in  Switzerland.  The  effect  she  pro¬ 
duced  upon  him  was  instantaneous  and  last¬ 
ing  ;  and  she  would  have  cured  him  of  his 
cynicism  and  Voltairisme,  if  the  malady  had 
not  been  too  deep-seated  for  radical  reco¬ 
very.  She  made  him  at  once  almost  earnest 
and  enthusiastic.  For  the  first  lime  we  find 
in  his  letters  a  tone  of  seriousness  and  a  capa¬ 
city  of  admiration.  He  speaks  of  her  thus 
to  his  old  friend  : — 

“  Je  la  crois  Ires  active,  trds  imprudenle,  ties 
parlante,  mais  bonne,  confiante,  et  se  livrant  de 
bonne  foi.  Une  preuve  qu’elle  n’est  pas  unique- 
ment  une  machine  parlante,  e’est  le  vif  interet 
qn’elle  prend  &  ne  cenx  qn’elle  a  connus  et  qni 
sonfirent.” 

Benjamin  Constant  was  faithful  through 
life  to  his  early  admiration  for  this  remarka- 
I  ble  woman :  he  lived  much  with  her  both  at 
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Paris  and  at  Coppcl ;  he  accompanied  her  to 
Germany ;  and  was  henceforth  one  of  the 
greatest  ornaments  of  her  brilliant  circle. 

Under  the  influence  of  Madame  de  Stael’s 
enthusiasm,  Benjamin  Constant  entered  the 
career  of  politics,  and  soon  distinguished  him¬ 
self  as  liberal  in  opinions  and  fnmdtur  by 
temper.  But  though  always  eminent,  he  was 
never  powerful.  An  tinrivalled  converser, 
an  eloquent  orator,  a  brilliant  and  most  inter¬ 
esting  writer,  he  yet  could  never  attain  a  po¬ 
sition  of  real  influence  or  high  consideration, 
and  accomplished  less  than  many  men  of  far 
inferior  capacity.  Why  was  this  ?  It  was 
simply  that  all  the  display  of  his  consummate 
intellect  was  an  unreal  show ;  his  heart  was 


dust  and  ashes  ;  his  character  was  a  shifting 
sand.  He  had  no  strong  convictions,  no  set¬ 
tled  principles,  no  earnest  purpose.  He  was 
a  liberal  politician,  who  neither  esteemed  nor 
loved  his  fellow-men — a  student  and  profes¬ 
sor  of  religion,  who  yet  held  no  creed  and 
could  attain  to  no  faith — a  man  who  had  skim¬ 
med  the  surface  of  every  emotion,  but  never 
penetrated  to  the  depth  or  the  dignity  of  a 
passion.  A  mocking  spirit  presided  over  his 
whole  being  ;  to  him  there  was  nothing  rev¬ 
erend  ;  for  him  there  was  nothing  sacred.  He 
had  early  profaned  the  Temple  of  the  Lord ; 
and  the  mens  divinior  fled  from  the  desecrat¬ 
ed  shrine,  and  left  it  empty,  desolate,  and 
unclean. 


From  Hogg'i  Intlraetor. 

MODERN  BRITISH  ORATORS.— NO.  II.  R.  B.  SHERIDAN. 


BY  GEORGE  GILFILLAK.  . 


Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  style  of  speaking  which 
prevailed  in  the  days  of  Fox  and  Sheridan, 
and  that  which  prevails  in  our  present 
House  of  Commons.  Now  it  is  plain,  per¬ 
spicuous  common-sense,  delivered  with  easy 
energy,  which  is  the  favorite :  figures  and 
flights,  except  from  the  lips  of  a  few  privi¬ 
leged  persons,  who  are  becoming  yearly  fewer 
in  number,  are  a  nuisance  and  bore.  Latin 
and  Greek  quotations  are  never  or  seldom 
heard.  Clever  personalities  are,  indeed, 
always  popular :  but,  in  general.  Parliament¬ 
ary  oratory  and  wit  are  extinct,  and  the 
common  mode  of  discussion  there  is  as  dry 
as  the  “remainder  biscuit  after  a  voyage.” 
O’Connell  and  Sheil  were  the  last  whom  the 
House  endured  to  talk  them  into  enthusiasm, 
or  send  through  their  hearts  the  great  thrills 
of  oratory.  Macaulay  is  the  only  man  still 
in  the  Commons  whom  it  permits  to  philoso¬ 
phize  before  it,  or  give  it  a  literary  treat. 
Disraeli  is  listened  to  as  the  cleverest  of 
mountebanks ;  Cobden  partly  from  bis  calm 
common-sense,  and  principally  for  his  past 
reputation ;  Bright  for  his  pop-gun  briskness 


and  pluck  ;  Lord  Palmerston  for  his  tact  and 
statesmanship ;  and  Lord  John  Russell  for 
his  old  prestige  and  reputed  honesty.  But 
we  doubt  if  the  present  House  contain  one 
orator,  in  the  high  sense  of  that  word — one 
who  moves,  thrills,  electrifies,  carries  the 
members  away,  in  a  torrent  of  burning  enthu¬ 
siasm.  We  wish  we  saw  Thomas  Guthrie  in 
Parliament.  lie  would  stand  up  amid  these 
plodding  sages  of  the  blue-book  and  the  sta¬ 
tistical  table,  like  an  old  Covenanter  from 
Bothwell  Brig,  and  would  compel  them  to 
look,  to  listen,  to  laugh,  or  weep,  or  tremble, 
as  seemed  good  in  his  own  eyes ;  and  they 
would  feel  what  a  mighty  man  of  valor  our 
Scotch  O’Connell  was.  The  late  Dr.  Andrew 
Thomson  would  have  been  still  more  triumph¬ 
ant  on  the  Parliamentary  arena,  inasmuch 
as  he  excelled  in  logic  and  in  sarcastic  invec¬ 
tive — both  which  powers  are  exceedingly 
needful,  and  not  unappreciated,  in  what  that 
admirable  member,  George  Duncan  of  Dun¬ 
dee,  (facetiously,  we  suppose,)  calls  “  that 
sink  of  iniquity,  the  House  of  Commons.” 

The  Parliament  of  the  past  was  a  very 
difierent  affair.  It  was  composed,  not  of  cal- 
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cuUting  utilitarians,  b’lt  of  jolly  squires,  wljo,  more  than  you  blame,  and  in  certain  moods 
by  the  time  that  debi’e  began,  were  gene-  laugh  at  even  more  than  you  pity.  You  are 
rally  in  a  state  of  elation.  To  awaken  reminded  of  an  Irish  funeral,  where  mirth 

their  attention  when  they  were  asleep,  or  and  sorrow  dance  an  awkward  dance  together, 
sustain  their  enthusiasm  while  they  were  still  and  where  you  are  tempted  to  weep  and 
awake,  something  very  high’y  spiced  was  smile  at  the  same  time.  Sheridan’s  whole 
absolutely  necessary.  The  speakers,  too,  all  existence  was  a  farce,  ending  at  last  in  a  brief 
reeking  from  potations  pottle-deep,  allowed  but  frightful  tragedy.  It  was  one  long 
themselves  the  amplest  scope  and  range,  scramble.  He  was  a  mountebank  of  amazing 
They  spoke  with  prodigious  impetuosity  and  talent,  who,  skipping  long  upon  tight-ropes, 
fury.  They  smote  the  table  with  their  fists,  at  last  lost  his  balance,  and  perished  through 
They  bellowed  till  the  roof  of  St.  Stephen’s  his  very  agility.  Except  Canning,  he  was 
rang  again.  They  gave  the  reins  to  imagina-  the  last  eminently  successful  adventurer  who 
tion,  when  they  had  any ;  or,  when  they  exhibited  on  the  Parliamentary  stage.  We 
wanted  it,  they  made  up  the  deficiency  by  have  had  P.  Borthwick  since,  but  he  was  on 
profuse  quotations  from  the  Latin  poets,  a  smaller  scale,  and  was  not  successful.  We 
Figures  often  detestably  bad,  and  quotations  have  had  Brougham  and  Disraeli,  too,  but 
often  excessively  malapropos,  flew  from  the  their  destiny  is  not  yet  fully  accomplished. 
Opposition  to  the  Ministerial  benches,  and  and  we  must  speak  of  one  of  them,  at  least, 
thence  back  again,  in  endless  volleys.  Wit,  chiefly  in  the  future  tense, 
too,  elaborate  when  not  felicitous,  banter,  Sheridan  came  forth  originally  under  the 
fierce  personalities,  were  standing  articles  of  most  unfavorable  auspices.  He  was  the  son 
Parliamentary  entertainment.  There  was  far  of  a  ranting,  strolling  manager — half  elocu- 
more,  in  short,  of  “  keen  encounter  of  men’s  tionist,  half  player — the  most  unfortunate  of 
wits;”  and  attendance  on  the  debates,  in  hybrids,  whose  memory  now  lives  entirely 
those  days,  was  incomparably  more  stimulat-  through  Boswell,  and  through  the  gifted  race 
ing  and  refreshing  than  it  is  at  present.  Our  who  have  sprung  from  him.  Young  Sheri- 
mouth  absolutely  waters  as  we  think  of  a  dan  had  no  patrimony — not  a  shilling,  indeed, 
critic  who  could,  in  the  last  century,  have  all  his  life  that  he  could  call  his  own.  He 
stepped  into  St.  Stephen’s,  and  heard  “lean”  had  a  very  imperfect  education;  although 
Pitt  uttering  his  stately  sarcasms,  or  pronounc-  this,  indeed,  was  partly  his  own' fault,  for  his 
ing  Virgil  ore  rotundo  ;  or  Fox  wrestling  with  master  was  Parr.  But  he  was  forced,  at  the 
an  argument,  like  a  ship  struggling  among  age  of  18,through  his  father’s  embarrassments, 
the  breakers — his  face  inflamed  with  wine  to  quit  school  for  ever;  and  then,  with  no- 
and  zeal,  his  utterance  choked,  and  his  thing  but  his  wits,  and  without  money,  credit, 
whole  being  shaken  with  the  fury  of  his  ex-  learning,  character,  paternal  prestige,  or 
citement;  or  Dunning,  hawking  and  spitting  moral  training,  he  was  flung  a  very  orphan 
at  every  second  sentence  of  his  keen  and  upon  the  world,  to  battle  with  or  to  trick  it 
weighty  wisdom  ;  or  Burke,  with  loud,  un-  as  he  best  could.  He  had  not  the  heroism 
mitigated  voice  and  broken  brogue,  pouring  or  prerseverance  to  try  the  first :  he  deter- 
out  his  epea  pteroenta  to  half  willing  ears;  or  mined  on  the  latter  ;  and,  like  Napoleon  in 
bluff  Henry  Dundas,  talking  to  the  members  bis  campaign  of  1814 — who  gained  victories 
in  the  same  rough  round  Doric  which  he  without  an  army,  and  made  manoeuvres  sup- 
used  in  the  vacation  to  his  cottars  at  Dunira,  or  ply  the  lack  of  men — Sheridan  for  forty-six 
his  feuars  in  Comrie  ;  or  Sheridan,  enouncing  years  lived  upon  stratagem,  cajolery,  clever- 
his  false  brilliancies  of  sentiment  and  his  real  ness,  and  impudence.  His  life  resembled 
brilliancies  of  wit,  with  the  same  lack  lustre  French  cookery,  by  the  skill  of  which  a 
and  coarse  physiognomy,  inspired  into  meaning  nettle  or  two,  a  bone  or  two,  sometimes  sup- 
and  power  by  two  sparkling,  splendid  eyes,  and  ply  materials  for  splendid  dinners,  and  are 
in  the  same  high  but  husky  tones,  dying  away  made  to  feed  large  and  hungry  companies, 
occasionally  into  inglorious  hiccups,  or  into  So  Sheridan,  without  a  sixpence,  contrived  to 
grunts  of  stifled,  but  irrepressible  laughter.  spend  thousands  ;  without  much  original  wit. 
Poor  Brinsley  Sheridan !  These  should  passed  for  the  first  comic  writer  of  bis  cen- 
have  been  the  only  words  inscribed  on  his  tury ;  without  any  political  science,  managed 
tombstone.  He  was  one  of  those  moral  to  embroil  all  the  parties  in  the  country ; 
wrecks  over  whom  your  grief  cannot  be  pro-  without  an  atom  of  imagination,  got  the 
found,  since  there  is  nothing  profound  in  their  credit  of  being  a  genius  ;  with  no  conversa- 
natures,  but  whom  you  cannot  but  pity  far  tional  power,  Mcame  celebrated  as  a  talker ; 
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and  with  only  the  faculty  of  simulating 
sympathy,  was  rated,  as  an  orator,  above 
Fox,  Pitt,  and  Burke. 

Most  dexterous  of  charlatans,  most  mag¬ 
nificent  of  mimics,  certainly,  Sheridan,  wert 
thou !  In  all-sided  similation,  thou  didst  stand 
unrivalled  and  alone!  Thou  wouldst  have 
volunteered  to  do  (and  couldst  have  in  a 
measure  done)  any  thing  :  construe  a  Greek 
play,  without  a  word  of  Greek ;  give  a  Latin 
oration,  or  quote  Lucretius,  without  haring 
ever  advanced  farther  than  the  rudiments ; 
preach  a  sermon  on  any  subject  at  an  hour’s 
notice ;  solve  any  problem  in  "  Euclid”  or  in 
“Newton’s  Fluxions,”  without  having  ever 
crossed  the  Pons  Asinorum ;  plead  a  compli¬ 
cated  cause,  as  that  of  Hastings,  “  without  a 
bag,”  (trusting  to  thy  power  of  “  abusing 
Ned  Law,  ridiculing  Plumer’s  long  orations, 
making  the  court  laugh,  and  pleasing  the 
women  I”)  and  support  both  sides  of  any 
question  according  to  whim,  and  without 
understanding  either  ; — such  or  similar  feats 
were  easy  to  thee,  unballasted  as  thou  wert 
by  an  atom  of  conscience,  and  filled  as  thy 
sails  were  by  the  breath  of  boundless  assurance 
and  the  unmeasured  spirit  of  wine  !  What 
a  pity  that  this  world  had  been  any  thing  else 
than  a  jest  and  a  gala-day  ;  then  thou  hadst 
completely  filled  thy  sphere,  and  gained  lau¬ 
rels  inferior  only  to  those  of  Momus,  or  of 
Bacchus,  as  be  returned  from  the  conquest 
of  India !  But,  alas  !  it  is  a  “  serious  thing 
to  live,  as  well  as  to  die,”  and  men  will  some¬ 
times  say  of  laughter,  “  it  is  mad,”  and  of 
mirth,  “  what  doth  it  profit  ?” 

We  look  upon  Sheridan’s  career  and  works 
as,  on  the  whole,  the  most  useless  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  literature.  He  said  many  clever 
things,  made  many  flashy  speeches,  has  left 
two  or  three  clever  plays,  but  he  has  done 
little  or  nothing  ;  told  no  new  truth,  enforced 
no  old  one ;  failed  in  blasting  even  “  scan¬ 
dal,”  the  only  task  he  set  himself  in  morals 
to  do;  and  neither  helped,  nor  hindered,  by 
a  single  inch,  the  advancement  of  society. 
“  Man,”  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  “  is  a  bubble.” 
Surely  he  must  have  foreseen  the  advent  of 
Sheridan,  for  a  bubble  of  the  first  magnitude 
was  he ;  and,  after  dancing  his  giddy  hour, 
he  went  down  at  last  into  the  portion  of 
weeds  and  outworn  faces,  and  bids  fair  in 
another  century  to  be  nearly  forgotten. 

Nothing  so  stamps  a  charlatan  as  perpetu¬ 
ally  pretending  to  do  great  things  without 
labor,  and  yet  all  the  while  laboring  hard  in 
secret.  We  have  known  even  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  whose  most  elaborate  efforts,  if 
you  believed  themselves,  were  quite  extem- 
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pore.  This  despicable  kind  of  pretence  was 
one  of  Sheridan’s  besetting  sins.  Previous 
to  the  famous  occasion  to  which  we  have  re¬ 
ferred,  when  he  appeared  in  Westminster 
Hall  “  without  a  bag,”  and  made  a  splendid 
speech  without  any  materials,  we  are  told 
that  he  passed  two  or  three  days  alone  at 
Wanstead,  so  occupied  from  morning  till 
night  in  reading  and  writing  of  papers,  as  to 
complain  in  the  evenings  that  he  bad  “motes 
before  his  eyes.”  Our  readers  will  remem¬ 
ber,  too,  how  carefully  he  prepared  his  bon- 
mots,  polished  them  in  private,  put  the 
“  smooth  stones”  deliberately  in  his  scrip, 
waited  the  opportunity  of  discharging  them 
to  most  advantage — nay,  created  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  when  it  was  slow  to  come.  How 
clever,  yet  contemptible,  was  his  practice  of 
curving  in  the  wave  of  the  conversation,  till 
it  came  to  a  point  where  he  could  launch  his 
smart  little  wherry  amid  a  roar  of  applause. 
He  had  no  rich  flow  of  talk,  like  Burke,  nor 
was  he  ever  ready  alike  with  wit  and  argu¬ 
ment,  like  Johnson  ;  he  seldom  said  above 
one  or  two  good  things  in  an  evening,  and 
these  were  almost  always  the  fruit  of  hard 
previous  labor.  He  produced  bis  witticisms 
with  as  much  effort  as  his  friend  Rogers  his 
couplets ;  of  whom  Sidney  Smith  used  to 
say,  that  ‘‘  when  Rogers  wished  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered  of  a  couplet,  he  took  to  bed,  spread 
sawdust  on  the  road,  and  told  the  servant  to 
assure  all  callers  that  he  was  as  well  as  could 
be  expected.”  This,  in  Sheridan’s  case,  waa 
the  more  extraordinary,  as  the  witticisms 
were  often  not  his  own,  and  as  all  he  had  to 
supply  was  often  the  expression.  He  was, 
we  fear,  an  habitual  plagiarist.  He  would 
snatch  fine  things  from  the  very  lips  of  Fran¬ 
cis  and  Burke,  and  retail  them  in  the  Com¬ 
mons  and  elsewhere  as  his  own.  On  the 
whole,  his  vein  of  wit  was  meagre,  nor  was 
it  of  the  subtlest  or  most  refined  order.  He 
was  more  of  an  original  in  practical  jokes 
than  in  any  thing  else,  although  these  too  were 
often  coarse,  and  often  cruel.  Witness  his 
drawing  his  friend  Tickell  into  a  dark  room, 
which  Sheridan  had  previously  filled  with 
crockery,  and  getting  him  to  stumble  and  cut 
himself  in  various  places;  Tickell,  indeed, 
"  consoling  himself  by  remembering,  while 
lying  in  bed  covered  with  patches,  that  the 
trick  was  so  well  done.” 

His  plays  are  his  sole  title  to  consideration 
as  an  author.  The  “  Rivals”  is  an  uproari¬ 
ous  farce  rather  than  a  fine  play  ;  and,  even 
in  its  farcical  elements,  is  not  so  good,  we 
think,  as  Goldsmith’s  “  Good  natured  Man,” 
or  “  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.’’  It  wants 
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Goldsmith’s  inimitable  bonhommie.  The 
“  School  for  Scandal”  is  wearisomely  witty ; 
you  cry  out  for  a  plain  scene  or  a  plain  sen¬ 
tence  as  for  a  pearl  of  price.  The  whole  of 


The  little  better  than  a  mere  tissue  of  laborious 
itty  ;  trash.  Witness  the  famous  panegyric  on  filial 
sen-  piety  ! 

>le  of  This  leads  us  more  particularly  to  speak 


the  characters  are  for  ever  “  talking  their  I  of  Sheridan  the  orator.  Now,  here  we  grant 


best”  and  doing  their  worst.  The  wit,  too,  I 
is  often  far-fetched,  and  the  morality  is  but 


that  we  have  him  at  a  considerable  disadvan¬ 
tage.  He  never  took  the  trouble  of  corract- 


so-and-so.  There  is  not  a  spark  of  humor  ing^and  republishing  his  speeches,  partly  be- 
or  true  genius.  It  is,  in  short,  a  display  of  cause  he  was  constitutionally  indolent,  and 
the  utmost  length  to  which  mere  cleverness  can  partly  because,  we  suspect,  be  rated  them  at 
carry  an  author,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  best  ar-  their  proper  value.  lie  talked  for  immediate 


iijicial  comedy  in  the  language.  But,  when 
you  compare  it  with  even  the  worst  of  Shak- 
speare’s  plays,  what  a  cold,  starched,  and 


efifect  and  reputation,  and  cared  nothing  for 
future  fame.  His  speeches  realized  the  test 
of  a  good  speech,  proposed,  not  without  a 


heartless  affair  it  seems!  The  poorest  of  sly  personal  reference,  by  Fox,  “  The  speech 
Shakspeare’s  comedies  is  one  of  nature’s  that  reads  well  must  be  a  bad  speech.” 


flowers — weeds,  if  you  please — but  this,  the 
most  elaborate  of  Sheridan’s,  is  a  mere  gum- 
flower,  without  scent  or  savor.  ‘‘Pizarro” 
is  far  worse,  and  nothing  proves  more  thor¬ 
oughly  that  barrenness  of  imagination  we 
have  ascribed  to  Sheridan.  It  never  rises 
above  a  species  of  convulsive  and  twisted 
bombast,  worked  up  as  in  an  agony  of  ambi¬ 
tious  weakness,  which  we  find  frequent  also 
in  his  speeches.  His  "  Duenna”  is  exceed- 


Sheridan  knew  that  his  speeches  had  been 
effective  in  delivery  ;  he  had  a  tolerably 
good  guess  that  they  would  be  less  so  in  print, 
and  therefore  be  prudently  abstained  from 
giving  them  to  the  world.  He  had  unques¬ 
tionably  many  of  the  elements  of  a  first- 
rate  speaker.  His  voice  was  somewhat 
thick,  but  had  considerable  compass.  His 
manner  was  theatrical,  but  lively  and  ener¬ 
getic.  His  language  was  fluent,  profuse,  and 


ingly  amusing,  and  pretends  to  be  nothing  copiously  figured.  He  delighted  in  antitbe- 
more.  In  the  “Critic,”  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary  sis,  apostrophe,  and  rhetorical  exaggeration. 


is  capital;  and  next,  perhaps,  to  Joseph  Sur-  | 
face,  has  deeper  and  subtler  strokes  than  any 
character  Sheridan  has  drawn.  His  other 
pieces  of  manufacture  for  the  stage,  such  as 


His  witty  turns  were  not  numerous,  but,  whe¬ 
ther  prepared  or  not,  were  often  very  happy. 
He  bad  great  confidence,  and  uniform  self- 
possession.  Best  of  all  was  a  vein  of  strong 


Stranger,”  and  the  most  of  his  smaller  good  sense,  which  he  brought  more  effectu- 


poems,  are  beneath  criticism. 


ally  and  entirely  to  bear  upon  public  affairs, 


Byron,  whose  unbounded  admiration  of  as  none  of  it  was  employed  upon  the  care  of 


Pope  and  Sheridan  is  one  of  the  most  unac¬ 
countable  points  in  all  his  unaccountable  cha¬ 
racter,  says,  “  that  whatever  Sheridan  seri- 


his  private  conduct  1  He  was  like  those  crea¬ 
tures  which  feed  their  young,  but  cannot 
themselves,  at  the  breast.  SWridan,  as  well 


ously  attempted  was  best  in  its  way  ;  he  as  Charles  II.,  seldom  did  a  wise  thing,  and 


wrote  the  best  opera,  the  best  farce,  the  best 
uumedy,  the  best  monologue,  and  made  the 
best  speech.”  We  venture  to  doubt  these 
dicta.  The  “  Duenna”  is  not  equal  to  the 
“  Beggar’s  Opera”  for  originality  and  spiiit, 
although  it  is  much  more  elaborate.  The 
“Critic”  cannot  be  compared  in  rich  fun  to 
the  “  Comedy  of  Errors.”  Making  the  best 


seldom  said  a  foolish  one.  On  certain  occa¬ 
sions  this  instinct  did  him  and  the  country 
good  service,  and  was  mistaken  for  the  work¬ 
ings  of  a  higher  principle — for  the  prophetic 
intuitions  of  genius,  llis  conduct  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Mutiny  at  the  Nore  has  been 
often  praised.  Except  embroiling  the  Whigs, 
it  was  the  only  thing  he  ever  did.  While 


monologue  is  but  a  small  achievement.  The  the  ministry  were  in  open  panic,  and  the  op 


“  School  for  Scandal,”  like  “Tom  Jones,”  is  1 
un  admirable  piece  of  art ;  but  like  it,  too, 
the  materials  are  vile ;  it  is  a  palace  made 


position  were  secretly  exulting,  Sheridan 
stepped  forward,  partly  through  a  generous 
impulse,  and  partly  from  the  strength  of  his 


of  dung,  and,  even  in  wit,  it  is  inferior  to  insight  into  consequences,  and  saved  the 


some  of  Congreve’s.  The  speech  on  the  Be¬ 
gum  Charge  produced  an  unequalled  effect; 
but  this  does  not  prove  its  surpassing  merit, 
and  the  extracts  preserved  of  it  are  in  Sheri¬ 
dan’s  worst  style.  His  second  speech  on  the 


state.  Like  Danton,  in  a  similar  crisis  in 
France,  he  alone  remained  unshaken,  while 
all  around  were  trembling  ;  although  some 
splenetic  person  might  explain  the  conduct 
of  both  upon  the  principle  that  great  black- 


same  subject  we  have  entire  ;  it  was  thought  guards  are  often  the  coolest  in  a  pestilence 
by  many  superior  to  the  first,  and  yet  it  is  or  a  shipwreck.  In  addition  to  all  these 
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qualities,  Sheridan,  on  great  and  thrilling 
crises,  such  as  the  trial  of  Hastings,  rose  to 
an  excitement  and  energy  which  produced  on 
his  audience  all  the  immediate  effects  of  the 
highest  oratory. 

Such  were  his  merits.  His  defects  were 
equally  obvious.  He  was,  6rst,  sadly  de¬ 
ficient  in  taste.  It  was,  we  are  certain,  of 
him  that  Wilkes  said  to  Boswell,  “  It  was 
observed  of  Apelles’  Venus,  that  her  flesh 
seemed  as  if  she  had  been  nourished  on  roses; 
so  his  oratory  would  sometimes  make  one 
suspect  that  he  eats  potatoes  and  drinks 
whiskey.”  Many  noble  writers  and  speakers, 
such  as  Milton  in  his  prose,  Burke  and  Chal¬ 
mers,  have  been  deficient  in  taste  ;  but  the 
deficiency  has  only  amounted  to  extrava¬ 
gance  or  oddity,  not  to  vulgarity  or  tawdri¬ 
ness.  But  Sheridan  is  often  tawdry  and  vul¬ 
gar,  and  often  affected,  which  is  worse  than 
either,  because  the  parent  of  both.  He  was, 
besides,  destitute  alike  of  genuine  imagina¬ 
tion  and  fancy.  Almost  all  bis  flights  and 
figures,  consequently,  are  forced,  and  many 
of  them  false.  He  is  never  an  eagle — 

“Sailing  in  supreme  dominion 
Through  the  azure  deep  of  air” — 

he  is  only  a  kite  with  keen  eye,  but  heavy 
body,  laboriously  beating  on  his  way  through 
the  reluctant  ether.  Occasionally  he  excels 
in  antithesis ;  and  it  had  been  wonderful 
if  he  had  not,  in  the  use  of  a  figure  he  so 
frequently  employs ;  but  most  of  his  anti¬ 
theses  are  exceedingly  strained.  We  give 
one  specimen,  which  Moore  himself  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  condemn.  It  is  where,  in  a  speech 
on  the  Tobacco  Act,  he  speaks  of  the  weather 
as  increasing  or  decreasing  the  weight  of 
stock  beyond  the  exact  standard  required  in 
the  act ;  and  says — “The  commissioners,  be¬ 
fore  they  could  injustice  levy  such  fine8,ought 
to  ascertain  that  the  weather  is  always  in  that 
precise  state  of  heat  or  cold  which  the  act  sup¬ 
posed  it  would  be.  They  ought  to  make 
Christmas  give  security  for  frost,  take  a  bond 
for  hot  weather  from  August,  and  oblige 
damps  and  fogs  to  take  out  permits.”  Such 
“  quaint  and  far-sought  witticisms,”  as  Moore 
calls  them,  abound  in  bis  speeches,  alternat¬ 
ing  with  efforts  at  fancy  still  more  lamentable. 
In  fact,  his  speeches,  as  they  are  reported,  re¬ 
mind  us  very  much  of  those  which  are  given 
in  logic  classes  and  debating  societies,  where 
aspiring  youth  used,  in  our  younger  years, 
and  we  suspect  do  still,  deliver  themselves 
of  such  flaming  periods  as  the  following : — 
“  Then  would  1  point  out  to  him,  where  now 


in  clustered  villages  they  live  like  brethren, 
social  and  confiding,  while,  through  the  burn¬ 
ing  day.  Content  sits  basking  on  the  cheek 
of  Toil,  till  laughing  Pastime  leads  them  to 
‘  the  hour  of  rest.’  It  was  of  this  choice 
style  that  Burke,  at  the  close  of  Sheridan’s 
oration  against  Hastings,  said,  with  bitter 
scorn,  veiled  under  hyperbolical  compliment, 
“That’s  the  true  style — something  between 
prose  and  poetry — and  better  than  either.” 
Oh  !  Mund,  Mund,  why  didst  thou  thus  go 
over  the  belly  of  thy  groaning  conscience  ? 

The  oratory  of  Sheridan  labored,  how¬ 
ever,  under  still  more  vital  defects.  It  did, 
indeed,  at  times  exhibit  strong  sense ;  and, 
when  the  speaker  was  content  to  keep  along 
his  proper  level,  it  contained  much  that  was 
pointed  and  forcible.  Take  the  following,  for 
instance,  in  defence  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tionists  : 

“We  had  unsettled  their  reason  and  then  reviled 
their  insanity  ;  we  drove  them  to  the  extremities 
that  produced  the  evils  we  arraigned;  we  baited  them 
like  wild  beasts,  until  at  length  we  made  them  so. 
The  conspiracy  of  Pilnitz,  and  the  brutal  threats 
of  the  royal  abettors  of  that  plot  against  the 
rights  of  nations  and  of  men,  had,  in  truth,  to 
answer  for  all  the  additional  misery,  horrors,  and 
iniquity  which  had  since  disgraced  and  incensed 
humanity.  Such  has  been  your  conduct  toward 
France,  that  you  have  creaied  the  passions  which 
you  persecute ;  you  mark  a  nation  to  be  cut  off 
from  the  world ;  you  covenant  for  their  extermi¬ 
nation  ;  you  swear  to  hunt  them  in  ttieir  inmost 
recesses;  you  load  them  with  every  species  of 
execration ;  and  you  now  come  forth  with  whin¬ 
ing  declamations  on  the  horror  of  their  turning 
upon  you  with  the  fury  which  you  inspired.” 

This  is  good  strong  writing,  but  the  acute 
reader  will  notice  that  it  is  guilty  of  that 
literary  offence  of  which  Burke  has  been  un¬ 
justly  accused — that  of  amplification.  The 
changes  are  rung  too  long  upon  one  idea. 
But  Sheridan  not  only  amplifies  all  bis 
thoughts,  but  his  thought  is  never  profound 
or  philosophical.  He  has  no  deep  medita¬ 
tive  current  flowing*through  his  mind.  He 
never  sees  the  general  in  the  particular.  To 
Burke  it  did  not  matter  what  topic  he  took 
up.  He  could  extract  poetry  and  philoso¬ 
phical  truth  from  each  and  all.  Were  it  the 
salt  duties,  he  could  have  made  us  hear  the 
surges  of  the  old  and  ever-sounding  sea ; 
were  it  tobacco,  he  would  have  invoked  the 
shade  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  brought 
out  all  the  philosophy  of  physical  excitement; 
were  it  the  Stamp  Act,  the  forests  of  America 
would  have  been  heard  rustling  in  his  elo¬ 
quence,  as  in  a  north-westerly  autumn  wind; 
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and  were  it  a  duty  on  rice,  the  dusky,  shining 
face  of  Hindustan  would  have  l^en  per- 
soniBed  and  pictured  as  looking  on  upon  the 
discussion  j  and  all  this  would  have  been  so 
managed,  as  to  rise  naturally  out  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  subject,  and  to  reflect  light  upon  it.  Of 
this  Sheridan  was  incapable.  To  him, 

“A  primrose  by  the  river’s  brim 
A  yellow  primnise  was  to  him ; 

And  it  was  nothing  more.” 

He  could  only  have  sewed  awkwardly  cer¬ 
tain  purpurti  jianni  about  the  theme,  which 
would  have  fluttered  gaudily  around,  and 
made  both  it  and  the  speaker  ridiculous. 

Our  last  charge  against  Sheridan’s  oratory 
shall  be  the  strongest.  He  was  not  deeply 
in  earnest.  Every  great  orator,  according  to 
an  ancient  critic,  should  be  a  good  man. 
Sheridan  was  not  a  good  man — hardly  even 
a  fine  fellow.  He  was  only  a  clever  actor. 
He  could  not  say,  “  I  believed,  therefore  have 
1  spoken.”  He  had  no  profound  convictions 
on  any  subject ;  and  hence  he  was  alike  in¬ 
tellectually  and  morally  a  light-horseman. 
What  earnest,  commanding  eloquence  could 
be  expected  from  a  man  whose  most  con¬ 
genial  atmosphere  was  the  stage,  and  much 
of  whose  oratory  consisted  of  scraps  from 
plays  ?  Of  religion  he  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  destitute,  and  many  have  doubted 
even  his  political  sincerity.  He  was,  of  course, 
capable  of  spleen,  of  personal  pique,  and 
even  of  a  certain  patriotic  emotion  ;  and  all 
these  he  at  different  times  expressed  in  an  elo¬ 
quent  and  eflfective  manner.  But  he  had  no 
devouring,  consuming  enthusiasm  about  any 
thing  or  person,  not  even  about  himself ;  for, 
to  do  him  justice,  he  was  the  least  in  the 
world  of  an  egotist.  He  cared  for  his  grati¬ 
fications,  but  not  properly  speaking  for  him¬ 
self.  He  had  no  pride,  and  his  vanity  was 
not  very  excessive.  It  was  far  more  true  of 
him  than  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that,  “  if  he  had 
found  a  field  of  clover,  he  would  have  rolled 
in  it.”  lie  was  constitutioaally  a  good-natured 
sensualist ;  and  all  his  mental  efforts,  and 
some  of  his  deeper  errors,  arose  from  the 
necessity  of  supplying  the  wants  of  his  sen¬ 
sualism.  He  wrote  the  “  School  for  Scan¬ 
dal”  to  procure  means  for  his  extravagance 
and  debauchery,  and  he  Strayed  the  Whigs, 
that  he  might  continue  to  enjoy  the  good  din¬ 
ners  and  the  rich  wines  of  the  Prince 
Regent’s  table. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  entering  at  large 
upon  his  political  career.  Mr,  Moore  has 
elaborately  defended  it.  And  yet  he  admits 


that  more  than  once  Sheridan  sacrificed  his 
principles  to  his  interest,  and  that  his  con¬ 
duct  to  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  was  alto¬ 
gether  unjustifiable;  that  Burke  withdrew 
from  him  in  disgust,  and  that  even  Fox, 
towards  the  end  entirely  lost  confidence  in  his 
integrity.  His  character,  in  fact,  latterly, 
was  that  of  a  political  swindler — a  miserable 
tool  to  the  prince  who  first  deserted,  and  in¬ 
sulted  him  at  last  by  profl'ers  of  help  when  it 
was  too  late.  We  have  much  excuse  for  his 
circumstances  and  temperament ;  but  this 
cannot,  and  ought  not,  to  blind  us  to  the 
total  want  of  principle  and  reckless  breach 
of  promise  exhibited  by  him  on  many  occa¬ 
sions  ;  and  we  cannot  but  resent  indignantly 
Moore’s  tenderness  to  Sheridan’s  political  er¬ 
rors,  while  he  speaks  with  such  unjust  harsh¬ 
ness  of  what  he  calls  Burke’s  “tergiversa¬ 
tion.” 

Looking  back  from  our  present  point  of 
view  at  the  French  Revolution,  which  formed 
the  point  of  divergence  between  Burke  and 
Windham,  and  Fox  and  Sheridan,  we  cannot 
say  that  we  sympathize  entirely  with  the 
views  and  conduct  of  either  party.  Both 
went  to  extremes,  by  judging  of  the  great 
experiment  ere  it  was  half  finished.  Burke 
and  Windham  allowed  their  ardent  tempera¬ 
ment  and  strong  decided  o'pinions  to  hurry 
them  into  extravagant  fears  of  the  tendencies 
of  democracy — fears  partly,  indeed,  justified 
by  the  Moloch  butcheries  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  Fox  and  Sheridan,  on  the  contrary, 
preached  little  less  than  resistance  and  rebel¬ 
lion  to  the  legal  and  regulated  powers  of  the 
British  monarchy.  The  first  two  yoked  them¬ 
selves  as  coursers  to  draw  the  chariot  of 
•Dower — the  others  allowed  themselves  to  be 
carried  in  triumph  on  the  shoulders  of  mobs. 
As  is  usually  the  case,  the  followers  of  both 
“  bettered  their  instruction,”  and  pushed 
their  views  and  language  ad  abfurdum.  Ar¬ 
thur  Young,  Horseley,  Reeves,  and  others, 
openly  supported  despotic  principles,  and 
spoke  of  the  people  ns  having  nothing  to  do 
with  the  laws  but  to  obey  them,  while  Thomas 
Paine,  Godwin,  and  a  large  host  of  others, 
promulgated  opinions  which,  if  carried  out, 
would  have  destroyed  the  foundation  of  all 
civil  society.  Some,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
great  mark,  stood  between  the  two  extremes, 
and  inclined  alternately  to  both.  Such  was 
Macintosh, who,  after  having  answered  Burke 
in  his  “  Vindicias  Gallicee,”  came  round  to  his 
views,  and  eloquently  defended  them  in  his 
lectures  and  in  his  defence  of  Peltier ;  but 
ultimately  returned  to  the  Whiggisb  creed 
and  the  Whiggisb  camp.  And  such  was 
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Coleridge,  as  a  short  analysis  of  his  immortal 
"  Ode  to  France”  will  testify.  First,  his  soul 
rose  to  the  rising  of  the  French  Revolution, 
like  an  eagle  springing  from  his  crag  to  sa¬ 
lute  the  dawn  ;  then,  as  that  early  dawn  was 
overcast  with  dark  purple  clouds,  he,  fearing 
and  trembling,  yet  in  hope,  cried  out, 

“And  what,  said  I,  though  blasphemy’s  loud 
fcream 

With  that  sweet  music  of  deliverance  strove. 

And  all  the  fierce  and  drunken  passions  wove 
A  dance  more  wild  than  e’er  was  maniac’s  dream. 
Ye  storms  that  round  the  dawning  East  as¬ 
sembled, 

The  sun  was  rising,  though  he  hid  hie  light.” 

Then,  as  the  clouds  for  a  season  passed 
away,  and  a  cheerful  light  broke  forth,  he 
exclaimed — 

“And  when,  to  soothe  my  soul,  that  fear’d  and 
trembled, 

The  dissonance  ceased,  and  all  seem’d  calm  and 
bright ; 

When  France  her  front,  deep-scarr’d  and  gory. 
Conceal’d  with  clustering  wreaths  of  glory; 
When,  insuppoitably  advancing, 

Her  arm  made  mockery  of  the  warrior's  ramp. 
And,  timid  looks  of  fury  glancing. 

Domestic  treason  crush’d  beneath  her  fatal  stamp. 
Writhed  like  the  wounded  dragon  in  his  gore  ; 

I  then  rebuked  my  fears  that  would  not  flee; 

And  soon,  said  I,  shall  Wisdom  teach  her  lore 
In  the  low  huts  of  them  that  toil  and  groan ; 

And,  conquering  by  her  happiness  alone. 

Shall  France  compel  the  nations  to  be  free. 

Till  Love  and  Peace  look  round,  and  call  the 
world  their  own.” 

Redder  clouds  succeed ;  showers  of  blood 
drown  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  disap¬ 
pointed  poet  murmurs  out,  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger, 

“  Forgive  me,  Freedom,  oh,  forgive  these 
dreams ! 

I  hear  thy  voice.  I  liear  thy  loud  lament 
From  bleak  Helvetia’s  icy  caverns  sent” 

And,  as  the  conclusion  of  this  whole  mat¬ 
ter,  he  returns  to  his  sublime  and  solitary 
seclusion  again,  and  says, 

“The  sensual  and  the  dark  rebel  in  vain; 

Slaves,  by  their  own  compulsion  in  mad  game. 
They  burst  their  manacles,  and  wear  the  name 
Of  Freedom  graven  on  a  heavier  chain. 

0  Liberty,  with  profitless  endeavor 
Have  I  pursued  thee  many  a  weary  hour. 

For  thou  nor  swell’st  the  tyrants’  strain,  nor  ever 
Didst  breathe  thy  soul  through  forms  of  human 
power. 


Alike  from  all,  howe’er  they  praise  thee, 

Nor  prayer,  nor  boastful  name  delays  thee. 

Alike  from  slavery’s  harpy  minions 
And  factious  blasphemy’s  obscener  slaves. 

Thou  speedest  on  thy  subtle  pinions, 

The  guide  of  homeless  winds  and  playmate  of 
the  waves. 

And  THERE  I  felt  thee;  on  that  sea-cliff’s 
verge. 

Where  pines,  scarce  tra veil’d  by  the  breeze  above, 
Had  made  one  murmur  with  the  distant  surge. 
Yes,  as  I  stood  and  gazed,  (my  temples  bare,) 

And  shot  my  being  through  earth,  sea,  and  air. 
Possessing  all  things,  with  intensest  love, 

O  Liberty  !  my  spirit  felt  thee  tliere.” 

We  make  no  apology  for  quoting  these 
noble  lines.  They  describe  a  process,  through 
which  not  only  Coleridge’s  mind,  but  many 
others  at  that  wondrous  '’juncture  of  eras,” 
hurried  in  a  rapid  circle. 

Moore,  in  his  “  Life  of  Sheridan,”  is,  as  we 
have  hinted  above,  grossly  unjust  to  Burke, 
and  has  sought  to  offer  him  up  as  a  whole 
burnt-offering  at  Sheridan’s  shrine.  He 
speaks,  indeed,  of  Burke’s  genius  with  suit¬ 
able  enthusiasm,  and  in  terms  as  just  as  they 
are  eloquent.  But  he  belongs  to  the  class  of 
critics  exposed  in  our  last  paper,  who  have 
conjoined  loud  encomiums  of  that  wonderful 
man’s  genius  with  ignorant  or  malicious 
depreciation  of  his  judgment.  He  accuses 
him  also  of  jealousy  of  Sheridan,  and  of 
grievous  political  inconsistency.  Let  us 
rapidly  review  these  charges. 

Moore  avers,  that  Burke,  with  boundless 
genius,  wanted  “judgment,”  and  was  greatly 
the  slave  of  his  temper  and  passions.  And 
yet,  rather  inconsistently,  he  speaks  of  Burke 
as,  in  the  magnificent  letter  he  wrote  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  Pitt,  during  the  pending 
dispute  about  the  regency,  “exhibiting  a 
triumph  of  mind  over  temper,  forgetfulness 
of  self,  the  true  transmigrating  power  of 
genius,”  dec.  We  venture  to  ask,  in  which 
of  Burke’s  works,  or  at  what  period  of  his 
life,  did  he  not  prove  himself  capable  of  the 
same  triumph  of  mind  over  temper?  When 
publicly  rebuked  for  some  informal  proceed¬ 
ing  and  unguarded  language,  during  Hast¬ 
ings’  trial,  in  circumstances  which  would  have 
made  nineteen  men  out  of  twenty  resign  the 
thankless  office  of  manager  which  he  held, 
he  bowed  submissively  to  the  decision,  and 
said,  “  that  nothing  of  a  personal  kind  should 
ever  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  duty.”  And  so  in  all  his  later 
works,  which  party  malignity  has  so  much 
misrepresented,  although  there  are  pitssages 
of  stern  and  almost  fierce  invective,  as  well 
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as  of  glowing  poetic  heat,  the  general  tone  is 
calm  to  coolness,  and  the  spirit  of  the  philo¬ 
sopher  is  always  at  hand  to  reduce  to  meth¬ 
od,  and  to  point  into  emphasis,  the  utterances 
of  the  bard.  The  prophet  and  his  inter¬ 
preter  are  seldom  separated  from  each  other. 

If  Burke’s  genius  was  often  comparable  to  a 
rushing  chariot,  it  had  always  a  dra^  along 
with  it,  in  its  de&les  of  danger  and  its  pre¬ 
cipices  of  fear. 

We  might  upon  more  general  grounds 
contest  the  common  notion,  that  the  genius 
of  a  great  man  is  generally  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  his  judgment.  What  is  genius  but 
a  swifter,  sublimer  judgment  ?  It  is  often, 
to  be  sure,  exercised  upon  singular  and  un¬ 
earthly  topics ;  but  the  same  power  which 
can  swim  in  the  ether  as  if  it  were  water,  can 
walk  in  the  water  as  if  it  were  earth.  Mind 
— genuine,  powerful  mind — is  the  same  all 
around,  being  simply  infight  working  in  an 
atmosphere  of  fire;  and  it  matters  not  to 
what  subject  that  clear,  burning  intuition  be 
applied.  Burke’s  genius  was  eminently  of 
this  wide  and  expansive  kind;  and  besides, 
with  a  fancy  little  inferior  to  that  of  Shelley, 
he  had  a  slow,  patient,  painstaking  sagacity, 
and  a  knowledge  of  small  facts,  equal  to 
those  of  Joseph  Hume. 

We  alluded  a  little  above  to  debating  so¬ 
cieties  and  college  associations.  In  these  we 
have  noticed  that  there  is  often  some  one 
man  who,  to  a  knowledge  and  genius  incom¬ 
parably  superior  to  that  of  all  the  rest  of 
his  associates,  adds  a  minor,  but  still  distinct 
and  remarkable  power  of  eloquence.  This 
man,  having  first  furnished  in  private  the 
roost  of  the  stores,  and  occasionally  some  of 
the  speeches,  of  the  flashy  orators  around 
him,  sits  silent  in  the  debate,  watching  the 
procession  of  his  own  thought — the  ger¬ 
mination  of  his  own  seed,  till  at  some  critical 
point  in  the  discussion  he  is  tempted  to  rise 
and  to  show  to  the  startled  consciousness  of 
many  of  his  hearers  that  he  can  speak  as 
well  as  write  and  think.  This  was  precisely 
the  position  of  Burke  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  His  written  instructions,  given  before¬ 
hand  to  Fox  and  Sheridan,  (see  Disraeli,)  con¬ 
stituted  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  debate; 
but  occasionally,  too,  he  rose  himself,  and 
while  the  uninitiated  hooted  or  slept,  the  bet¬ 
ter  informed  heard  in  his  harsh  accents,  and 
read  in  his  odd  gesticulations,  the  codicil  to 
the  will — the  strong  amen  to  the  object  con¬ 
templated  by  the  party  in  whose  behalf  he 
had  committed  bis  whole  mind,  and  heart, 
and  strength. 

But  Burke  was  jealous  of  Sheridan !  So 


Moore,  propped  up  by  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  pre¬ 
tends.  The  old  pedant,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Sheridan,  says — “It  is  not  merely  French 
politics  that  produced  this  dispute ;  no,  no, 
there  is  jealousy  lurking  underneath ;  jeal¬ 
ousy  of  Mr.  Sheridan’s  eloquence  ;  jealousy 
of  his  popularity  ;  jealousy  of  his  influence 
with  Mr.  Fox ;  jealousy,  perhaps,  of  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Prince.”  Now,  that  Burke 
saw  through  Sheridan,  sounded  his  shallow 
wit,  shallower  intellect,  and  shallowest  heart, 
is  evident,  and  probably  he  did  so  from  the 
first.  That  he  naturally  felt  indignant  scorn 
that  such  a  (comparatively)  ignorant  and 
worthless  charlatan  should  measure  lances 
with  himself — the  soul  of  honor,  and  the 
mould  of  intellectual  form,  the  highest  and 
most  sure-footed  intellect  then  extant — is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  likely.  But  that  this  feeling  was 
“jealousy,”  we  dare  to  deny.  Jealousy  im¬ 
plies  fear  and  doubt,  and  also  an  approach 
to  equality  on  the  side  of  the  party  towards 
whom  the  feeling  is  entertained.  But  does 
the  sun  fear,  or  doubt,  or  dream  himself  un¬ 
equal  to  one  of  Jupiter’s  satellites?  Or,  if 
Burke  did  entertain  any  such  feeling  towards 
Sheridan,  it  was  connected  with  the  remorse 
of  remembering  that  he,  as  well  as  the  object 
of  his  contempt  and  disgust,  had  appealed 
to  the  same  tribunal,  and  that  the  bubble 
had  been  more  successful  in  the  appeal  than 
the  bard.  Well  does  Dr.  Johnson  say,  allud¬ 
ing  to  a  similar  strife,  similarly  for  the  time 
terminated — “Shad well  and  Dryden  had 
both  put  their  faith  in  the  claps  of  multi¬ 
tudes.”  We  think,  however,  most  decidedly, 
that,  if  jealousy  there  was  between  the  par¬ 
ties,  the  larger  portion,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  appertained  to  the  weaker  and  the 
worst  party. 

As  to  Burke’s  political  inconsistency,  we 
find  in  Moore  a  very  sufficient  answer  to  his 
own  charge.  He  says  that  “  there  was,  in 
truth,  nothing  democratic  about  him  but  his 
origin ;  his  t^tes  were  all  on  the  side  of  the 
splendid  and  the  arbitrary.  Though  doomed 
to  make  Whiggism  his  habitual  haunt,  he 
took  his  perch  at  all  times  on  its  loftiest 
branches,  and  upon  most  questions  he  adopt¬ 
ed  a  sort  of  baronial  view  of  liberty.”  And 
yet  in  the  next  page  he  speaks  of  Burke’s 
“  versatility  in  politics,  and  want  of  moral 
identity.”  If  his  tastes  had  been  “  always 
on  the  side  of  the  splendid  and  the  arbitrary,” 
what  wonder  that  the  French  Revolution, 
“  hurling  at  the  kings  of  Europe,  as  gage  of 
battle,  the  head  of  a  king,”  should  excite  his 
hatred  and  terror?  Burke  never  supported 
Parliamentary  reform.  He  held  the  strongest 
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notions  on  the  subject  of  the  succession  to 
the  crown.  The  only  topic  on  which  he 
showed  the  genuine  WhiggUh  spirit  was  the 
American  War.  On  every  other,  he  was  a 
moderate  Conservative;  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  only  made  him  an  immoderate  one,  and 
had  he  lived  till  its  ferment  had  subsided,  he 
would  have  returned  to  his  moderation  once 
more.  What  comparison  between  his  slight 
change  and  that  of  Pitt,  who  crossed  the 
whole  hemisphere  of  politics,  and  from  a 
supporter  of  radical  reform,  became  a  bitter 
persecutor  of  the  reformers ! 

Moore  says,  "  Burke’s  mind,  indeed,  lies 
parted  asunder  in  his  works,  like  some  vast 
continent  severed  by  a  convulsion  of  nature, 
each  portion  peopled  by  its  own  giant  race 
of  opinions,  differing  altogether  in  features 
and  language,  and  committed  in  eternal  hos¬ 
tility  with  each  other.”  This  is  a  6ne  figure, 
hut  entirely  misapplied.  The  spirit,  the  tone, 
the  leading  principles,  not  less  certainly  than 
the  style  and  genius  of  Burke’s  works,  prove 
them  one,  and  give  them,  indeed,  a  complete¬ 
ness  and  harmony  which,  considering  their 
fugitive  form,  are  amazing,  and  prove  not 
more  his  exquisite  faculty  as  an  artist,  than 
the  “  identity  of  his  moral  nature.”  His 
latter  writings  are  richer  and  more  powerful ; 
but,  even  as  to  fire  and  eloquence,  there  are 
p^a^es  in  his  “  Vindication  of  Natural  So¬ 
ciety,  ’  which  was  among  his  first  produc¬ 
tions,  equal  to  any  in  his  “  Regicide  Peace,” 
which  was  his  last. 

We  have,  perhaps,  dwelt  too  long  on  this 
subject,  but  we  must  plead  our  deep  interest 
in  it  as  our  excuse.  A  critic  lately  accused 
us  of  making  Burke  our  “  temporary  idol,” 
and  seemed  to  predict  that  in  our  future  pa¬ 
pers  we  would  stultify  ourselves  by  praising 
all  the  orators  as  much.  This  paper  will 
show  him  that  he  was  mistaken.  Burke  we 
have  always  admired  to  enthusiasm ;  shall 
always  continue  to  do  so ;  and  our  conviction 
of  his  unmeasurable  superiority  to  all  the 
men  of  his  time  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  alter¬ 
ed.  That  such  a  man  was  driven  to  sacrifice 
all  his  past  principles  and  professions  by 
petty  jealousies  and  spites  towards  persons  so 
far  inferior  to  him  as  Sheridan  and  Fox,  is 
not  very  likely.  It  has  been  often  asserted, 
but  never  proved ;  and  we  are  justified  in 
trampling  on  it  as  a  foul  calumny  against  the 
character  of  one  of  the  greatest,  best,  and 
warmest- hearted  men  that  ever  lived. 

Perhaps  our  tone  towards  Sheridan  in  the 
previous  remarks  may  appear  rather  harsh. 
And  when  we  remember  his  melancholy  end, 
we  are  tempted  to  think  so  ourselves. 


**  Poor  fellow !  be  had  many  things  to  wound 
him ; 

It  was  a  trying  moment,  that  which  found  him 
Standing  alone  upon  his  desolate  hearth. 

When  all  his  houseltold  gods  lay  shiver’d  round 
him.” 

It  was  a  very  sad  tragedy  that  of  Saville 
Row.  There  was  to  be  seen  the  man  on 
whose  lips  senators  and  vast  multitudes  had 
hung,  whose  jests  had  shaken  Old  Drury 
fro.m  top  to  bottom,  till  it  was  one  mass  of 
loosened  laughter,  lying  in  bed,  broken  in 
constitution  and  in  heart,  deriving  his  chief 
consolation  and  strength  from  the  potion 
which  had  degraded  and  ruined  him  ;  de¬ 
serted  by  his  noble  friends,  ministered  to 
indeed  bv  bis  wife,  whose  early  love,  much 
tried  and  long  cooled,  bad  revived  in  its  original 
strength  for  this  hour  of  darkness  and  dis¬ 
tress,  but  with  no  hope  on  earth,  and  with 
but  a  cold  and  dim  prospect  beyond  the 
grave ;  surrounded  by  duns,  and  with  diffi¬ 
culty  saved  from  being  curried  in  bis  blankets 
to  a  sponging-house — behold  the  end  of  the 
admired,  flattered,  overrated,  underrated, 
spoiled,  and  murdered  Sheridan  !  And  yet, 
in  six  days,  what  spectacle  is  it  that  we  see 
darkening  the  streets  of  London?  It  is  a 
funeral,  and  certainly  it  must  be  a  royal  per¬ 
sonage  whom  they  are  bearing  to  the  grave, 
for  royal  dukes,  and  belted  earls,  and  lord 
bishops,  and  celebrated  statesmen,  and  wits, 
and  orators,  are  crowding  there.  No  !  it  is 
the  funeral  of  that  very  same  shivering, 
starving  wretch — of  the  wreck  that  was  once 
Sheridan  !  Surely  that  funeral  was  the  mock¬ 
ery  of  bell !  Let  us  shut  the  disgusting 
scene  by  quoting  the  indignant  lines  of  bis 
biographer: — 

Oh  !  it  sickens  the  heart  to  see  bosoms  so  hol¬ 
low, 

And  friendship  so  false  in  the  great  and  high¬ 
born  ; 

To  think  what  a  long  line  of  titles  may  follow 
The  relics  of  him  who  died  friendless  and  lorn  ! 

“  How  proud  they  can  press  to  the  funeral  array 
Of  him  whom  they  shunn’d  in  his  sick-bed  and 
sorrow  ! 

How  bailiffs  may  seize  his  last  blankets  to-day. 
Whose  pall  shall  be  held  up  by  nobles  to-mor¬ 
row  !” 

This  is  all  very  true  and  all  very  deplora¬ 
ble,  and  yet  we  cannot  close  this  paper 
without  drawing  the  strong  moral,  that  had 
Sheridan  been  true  to  himself,  neither  the 
insult  of  noble  neglect  nor  the  deeper  insult  of 
noble  patronage  had  befallen  him.  Had  he 
lost  his  seat  in  Parliament  on  account  of 
his  political  integrity,  and  not  on  account 
of  his  want  of  it;  bad  he  hurt  his  constitu- 
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tion,  as  Burke  did,  by  incessant  labor,  and 
not  by  habitual  excess ;  bad  he  been  less  of 
a  parasite,  a  better,  a  rake,  and  a  liar ;  had 
he  put  less  faith  in  the  favor  and  false  smiles 
of  a  worthless  prince ;  had  he  known  and 
acted  on  the  noble  lines — 


“  Know  prudent,  cautious  self-control 
Is  wisdom’s  root,” — 

then  what  a  different  life  had  he  led,  what  a 
different  death  had  he  died,  and  what  a  dif¬ 
ferent  memory  had  he  left  to  his  country  and 
his  kind  1 


From  the  QoarterlF  Review. 

THE  MURDER  OF  THOMAS  A  BECKET.* 


Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  reversal  of 
popular  judgments  respecting  individuals  or 
events  of  our  own  time.  It  would  be  an  easy 
though  perhaps  an  invidious  task,  to  point 
out  the  changes  from  obloquy  to  applause, 
and  from  applause  to  obloquy,  which  the 
present  generation  has  witnessed ;  and  it 
would  be  instructive  to  examine  in  each  case, 
how  far  these  changes  have  been  justified 
by  the  facts.  What  thoughtful  observers 
may  thus  notice  in  the  passing  opinions  of  the 
day,  it  U  the  privilege  of  history  to  track 
through  the  course  of  centuries.  Of  such 
vicissitudes  in  the  judgment  of  successive 
ages,  one  of  the  most  striking  is  to  be  found 
in  the  conflicting  feelings  with  which  different 
epochs  have  regarded  the  contest  of  Becket 
with  Henry  II.  During  its  continuance,  the 
public  opinion  of  England  and  of  Europe  was, 
if  not  unfavorable  to  the  Archbishop,  at  1 
least  strongly  divided.  After  its  tragical 
close,  the  change  from  indifference  or  hostil¬ 
ity  to  unbounded  veneration  was  instanta¬ 
neous  and  universal.  This  veneration,  after 
a  duration  of  more  than  three  centuries,  was 
superseded,  at  least  in  England,  by  a  con¬ 
tempt  as  general  and  profound  as  bad  been 
the  previous  admiration.  And  now,  after 
three  centuries  more,  the  revolution  of  the 
wheel  of  fortune  has  again  brought  up,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  worshippers  of  the 
memory  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  who 
rival  the  most  undoubting  devotee  that  ever 
knelt  at  his  shrine  in  the  credulous  reigns  of 


*  Vita  8.  Thoma  Cantuariemit.  Ed.  Oilea, 
,  London. 


the  Plantagenet  kings.  It  is  not  our  inten¬ 
tion  to  attempt  the  adjustment  of  these  vari¬ 
ous  verdicts,  and  indeed  there  appears  less 
need  of  an  arbitrator  than  there  might  have 
been  some  years  since.  Indications*  are  not 
wanting,  that  the  pendulum  which  has  been 
so  violently  swung  to  and  fro,  is  at  last  about 
to  settle  into  its  proper  place ;  and  we  may 
trust  that  on  this,  as  on  many  other  contro¬ 
verted  historical  points,  a  judgment  will  be 
pronounced  in  our  own  times,  which,  if  not 
irreversible,  is  less  likely  to  be  reversed  than 
those  which  have  gone  before.  But  it  may 
contribute  to  the  decision  upon  the  merits 
and  defects  of  Becket  if  we  endeavor  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  more  complete  picture  than  has 
hitherto  been  drawn  of  that  passage  of  his 
career  which  has  left  by  far  the  most  indeli¬ 
ble  impression — its  terrible  close.  Even 
though  the  famous  catastrophe  had  not 
turned  the  course  of  events  for  generations  to 
come,  and  exercised  an  influence  which  is 
not  exhausted  yet,  it  would  still  deserve  to 
be  minutely  described,  from  its  connection 
with  the  stateliest  of  English  cathedrals,  and 
with  the  first  great  poem  of  the  English 
language. 

The  labor  of  Dr.  Giles  has  collected  no  less 
than  nineteen  biographies,  or  fri^ments  of 


■*  One  author,  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Robertson,  of 
Bekesboume,  may  be  especially  selected  as  havintr 
already  taken,  in  two  articles  in  the  British  Review 
of  1846,  an  impartial  snrvey  of  the  whole  struggle, 
in  which  he  will  no  doubt  be  imitated  by  Dr.  Pauli, 
already  known  as  the  learned  biographer  of  Alfred, 
in  his  continuation  of  Lappenberg’s  History  of 
England. 
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biographies,  all  of  which  appear  to  have 
been  written  within  6fty  years  of  the  murder, 
and  some  of  which  are  conhned  to  that  sin¬ 
gle  subject.  To  these  we  roust  add  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  contemporary  or  nearly  contem¬ 
porary  chroniclers — Gervase,  Diceto,  Hove- 
den,  and,  although  somewhat  later,  Bromp- 
ton ;  and,  what  is  the  most  important,  be¬ 
cause  the  earliest,  the  French  biography  in 
verse  by  Guernes,  or  Gamier,  of  Pont  S. 
Maxence,  which  was  composed  only  five 
years  after  the  event.  Dr.  Giles  has  prom¬ 
ised  a  supplement  to  his  valuable  work,  con¬ 
taining  this  curious  relic — the  more  interest¬ 
ing  from  being  the  sole  record  which  gives 
the  words  of  the  actors  in  the  language  in 
which  they  spoke.  We  wish  Dr.  Giles  gowl 
speed  in  his  undertaking,  and  meanwhile 
avail  ourselves  of  the  concluding  fragment  of 
the  poem  which  has  been  published  by  the 
great  scholar  Immanuel  Bekkerin  the  Berlin 
Transactions. 

Of  these  twenty-four  narrators,  four — Ed¬ 
ward  Grim,  William  Fitzstephen,  John  of 
Salisbury,  (who  unfortunately  supplies  but 
little,)  and  the  anonymous  author  of  the 
Laml^th  MS. — claim  to  have  been  eye¬ 
witnesses.  Three  others — William  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  Benedict,  afterwards  abbot  of  Peter¬ 
borough,  and  Gervase  of  Canterbury — were 
monks  of  the  convent,  and  though  not  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  massacre,  were  probably  some¬ 
where  in  the  precincts.  Herbert  of  Bosham, 
Roger  of  Pontigny,  and  Gamier,  were  not 
even  in  England,  but  they  had  been  on  terms 
of  intercourse  more  or  less  intimate  with 
Becket,  and  the  two  latter,  especially,  seem 
to  have  taken  the  utmost  pains  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  the  facts  they  relate.  From 
these  several  accounts  we  can  recover  the 
particulars  of  the  death  of  Archbishop  Beck¬ 
et  to  the  minutest  details.  It  is  true  that, 
being  written  by  monastic  or  clerical  histo¬ 
rians  after  the  national  feeling  had  been 
roused  to  enthusiasm  in  his  behalf,  allowance 
must  be  made  for  exaggeration,  suppression, 
and  every  kind  of  false  coloring  which  could 
set  off  their  hero  to  advantage.  It  is  true, 
also,  that  on  some  few  points  the  various 
authorities  are  hopelessly  irreconcilable.  But 
still  a  careful  comparison  of  the  narrators 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  localities,  leads 
to  a  conviction  that  on  the  whole  the  facts 
have  been  substantially  preserved,  and  that, 
as  often  happens,  the  truth  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained  in  spite,  and  even  in  consequence,  of 
attempts  to  distort  and  suppress  it.  If  this 
be  so,  few  occurrences  in  the  middle  ages 
have  been  so  graphically  and  copiously  de¬ 


scribed,  and  few  give  such  an  insight  into 
the  manners  and  customs,  the  thoughts  and 
feelings,  not  only  of  the  man  himself,  but  of 
the  entire  age,  as  the  eventful  tragedy, 
known  successively  as  the  “  martyrdom,” 
the  **  accidental  death,”  the  “  righteous  exe¬ 
cution,”  and  the  “murder”  of  Thomas  a 
Be  ;ket. 

The  year  1170  witnessed  the  termination 
of  the  stmggle  of  ten  years  between  the 
King  and  the  Archbishop  ;  in  July,  the  first 
reconciliation  had  been  effected  with  Henry 
in  France;  in  the  beginning  of  December, 
Becket  had  landed  at  Sandwich — the  port  of 
the  monks  of  Canterbury — and  thence  en¬ 
tered  the  metropolitan  city,  after  an  absence 
of  six  years,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
people.  The  cathedral  was  hung  with  silken 
drapery ;  magnificent  banquets  were  pre¬ 
pared  ;  the  churches  resounded  with  organs 
and  hymns,  the  palace-hall  with  trumpets; 
and  the  archbishop  preached  in  the  chapter- 
house  on  the  text,  “Here  we  have  no  abiding 
city,  but  we  seek  one  to  come.”  Great  dif¬ 
ficulties,  however,  still  remained.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  general  question  of  the  immunities 
of  the  clergy  from  secular  jurisdiction,  which 
was  the  original  point  in  dispute  between  the 
king  and  the  archbishop,  another  had  arisen 
within  this  very  year,  of  much  less  import¬ 
ance  in  itself,  but  which  eventually  brought 
about  the  final  catastrophe.  In  the  preceding 
June,  Henry,  with  the  view  of  consolidating 
his  power  in  England,  had  caused  his  eldest 
son  to  be  crowned  king,  not  merely  as  his  suc- 
ces.sor,  but  as  his  colleague;  insomuch  that  by 
contemporary  chroniclers  he  is  always  called 
“  the  young  king,”  sometimes  even  “  Henry 
III.”  In  the  absence  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  ceremony  of  coronation  was 
performed  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Salis¬ 
bury.  The  moment  the  intelligence  was 
communicated  to  Becket,  who  was  then  in 
France,  a  new  blow  seemed  to  be  struck  at 
his  rights;  but  this  time  it  was  not  the  priv¬ 
ileges  of  his  order,  but  of  his  office,  that  were 
attacked.  The  inalienable  right  of  crowning 
the  sovereigns  of  England,  inherent  in  the 
see  of  Canterbury  from  the  time  of  Augus¬ 
tine  downwards,  had  been  infringed,  and  with 
his  usual  ardor  he  procured  from  the  Pope, 
Alexander  III.,  letters  of  excommunication 
against  the  three  prelates  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  daring  act.  These  letters  he  had 
with  him,  unknown  to  the  King  at  the  time 
of  the  reconciliation,  and  his  earliest  thought 
on  landing  in  E^land  was  to  get  them  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  oflfending  bishops,  who  were 
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then  at  Dover.  They  started  for  France 
from  that  port  as  he  landed  at  Sandwich, 
leaving,  however,  a  powerful  auxiliary  in 
the  person  of  Randulf  de  Broc,  a  knight  to 
whom  the  king  had  granted  possession  of 
the  archiepiscopal  castle  of  Saltwood,  and 
who  was  for  this,  if  for  no  other  reason,  a 
sworn  enemy  to  Becket  and  his  return.  The 
first  object  of  the  archbishop  was  to  concili¬ 
ate  the  young  king,  who  was  then  at  Wood- 
stock,  and  his  mode  of  courting  him  was 
characteristic.  Three  magnificent  chargers, 
of  which  his  previous  experience  of  horses 
enabled  him  to  know  the  merits,  were  the 
gift  by  which  he  hoped  to  win  over  the 
mind  of  his  former  pupil ;  and  he  himself, 
after  a  week’s  stay  at  Canterbury,  followed 
the  messenger  wuo  was  to  announce  his 
present  to  the  prince.  He  passed  through 
Rochester  in  slate,  entered  London  in  a  vast 
procession  that  advanced  three  miles  out  of 
the  city  to  meet  him,  and  look  up  his  quar¬ 
ters  at  Southwark,  in  the  palace  of  the  aged 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  Henry  of  Blois,  broth¬ 
er  of  King  Stephen.  Here  he  received  or¬ 
ders  from  the  young  king  to  proceed  no  far¬ 
ther,  but  return  instantly  to  Canterbury. 
In  obedience  to  the  command,  be  relinquish^ 
bis  design,  and  turned  for  the  last  time  from 
the  city  of  his  birth  to  the  city  of  his  death. 
The  first  open  manifestations  of  hostility 
proceeded  from  the  family  of  the  Broca  of 
Saltwood.  Before  he  had  left  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  London,  tidings  had  reached  him 
that  Riindulf  de  Broc  had  seized  a  vessel  I 
laden  with  wine  from  Henry  II.,  and  bad 
killed  or  imprisoned  the  crew.  This  injury 
was  promptly  repaired  at  the  bidding  of  the 
young  king,  to  whom  the  archbishop  com¬ 
plained  of  the  outrage  through  the  abbot  of 
St.  Alban’s  and  the  prior  of  Dover.  But  the 
enmity  of  the  Brocs  was  not  so  easily  allayed. 
No  sooner  bad  the  piimate  reached  Canter¬ 
bury  than  he  was  met  by  a  series  of  fresh  in¬ 
sults.  Randulf,  he  was  told,  was  hunting  down 
his  archiepiscopal  deer,  with  his  own  dogs  in 
his  own  woods  ;  and  Robert,  another  of  the 
same  family,  who  had  been  a  monk  in  the 
novitiate,  but  had  since  taken  to  a  secular  life, 
sent  out  his  nephew  John  to  waylay  and  cut  off 
the  tails  of  a  sumpter-mule  and  a  horse  of  the 
archbishop.  This  jest,  or  outrage,  (according 
as  we  regard  it,)  which  occurred  on  Christmas 
eve,  took  deep  possession  of  Becket’s  mind. 
On  Christmas  day,  after  the  solemn  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  usual  midnight  mass,  be  entered  the 
cathedral  for  the  services  of  a  festival  which 
eminently  precludes  the  intrusion  of  passion¬ 
ate  and  revengeful  thoughts.  Before  the 


performance  of  high  mass  he  mounted  the 
pulpit,  and  preached  on  the  text,  (according 
to  the  Vulgate  version,)  “On  earth,  peace  to 
men  of  good  will.”  He  began  by  speaking 
of  the  sainted  fathers  of  the  church  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  the  presence  of  whose  bones  made 
doubly  hallowed  the  consecrated  ground. 
“  One  martyr,”  he  said,  “  they  had  alre:idy” 
— Alfege,  murdered  by  the  Danes,  whose 
tomb  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  high  al¬ 
tar  ;  “  it  was  possible,”  he  added,  “  that 
they  would  soon  have  another.”  The  peo¬ 
ple  who  thronged  the  nave  were  in  a  state 
of  wild  excitement ;  they  wept  and  groaned, 
and  an  audible  murmur  ran  through  the 
church :  ‘  Father,  why  do  you  desert  us  so 
soon  ?  to  whom  will  yon  leave  us  ?”  But  as 
be  went  on  with  his  dUcourse,  the  plaintive 
strain  gradually  rose  into  a  tone  of  fiery  in¬ 
dignation.  “  You  would  have  thought,” 
says  Herbert  of  Bosham,  who  was  present, 
“  that  you  were  looking  at  the  prophetic 
beast,  which  had  at  once  the  face  of  a  man 
and  the  face  of  a  lion.”  He  spoke —  the  fact 
is  recorded  by  all  the  biographers,  without 
any  sense  of  its  extreme  incongruity — he 
spoke  of  the  insult  of  the  docked  tail  *  of 
the  Sumpter  mule,  and  in  a  voice  of  thunder 
excommunicated  Randulf  and  Robert  de 
Broc  ;  and  in  the  same  sentence  included  the 
Vicar  of  'i'hirlwood,  and  Nigel  of  Sackville, 
the  Vicar  of  Harrow,  for  occupjing  those 
incumbencies  without  his  authority,  and  re¬ 
fusing  access  to  his  oflUcials.  He  also  public¬ 
ly  denounced  and  forbade  communication 
with  the  three  bishops,  who,  by  crowning  the 
young  king,  had  not  feiired  to  encroach  upon 
the  prescriptive  rights  of  the  church  of  Can¬ 
terbury.  “  May  they  be  cursed,”  he  said  in 
conclusion,  “  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  may  their 
memory  be  blotted  out  of  the  assembly  of  the 
saints,  whoever  shall  sow  hatred  and  discord 
between  me  and  my  lord  the  king.”  With 
these  words  he  dashed  the  candle  on  the 
pavement,  in  token  of  the  extinction  of  his 
enemies;  and  as  he  descended  from  the  pul¬ 
pit  to  pass  to  the  altar  to  celebrate  mass,  he 


*  According  to  the  popular  belief,  the  excommu¬ 
nication  of  the  Broc  family  was  not  the  only  time 
that  Becket  avenged  a  similar  otfence.  I^unbard, 
in  his  Perambulationt  of  Kent,  says  that  the  peo- 
le  of  Strood,  near  Ro^ester,  insulted  Becket  as 
e  rode  through  the  town,  and,  like  the  Brocs,  cut 
off  the  tails  of  his  horses.  Their  descendants,  as  a 
judgment  for  the  crime,  were  ever  after  bom  with 
horses’  taila  Another  explanation  of  the  legend 
was,  that  the  inhabitants  of  btrood  were  the  per¬ 
sons  whom  St.  Augustine  is  reported  to  have  visit¬ 
ed  with  this  curse  for  fastening  a  fish’s  tail  to  bis 
qack.  (See  Harris’  Kent,  803.) 
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repeated  to  his  Welsh  crossbearer,  Alexan¬ 
der,  the  prophetic  words,  “  One  naartyr,  St. 
Alfege,  you  have  already — another,  if  God 
will,  you  will  have  soon.”  The  service  in 
the  cathedral  was  followed  by  the  ban({uet 
in  his  hull,  at  which,  although  Christmas  day 
fell  this  year  on  a  Friday,  it  was  observed 
that  he  ate  as  usual,  in  honor  of  the  joyous 
festival  of  the  Nativity.  On  the  next  day, 
Saturday,  the  Feast  of  Su  Stephen,  and  on 
Sunday,  the  Feast  of  St.  John,  he  again  cel¬ 
ebrated  mass :  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
Sabbath,  under  cover  of  the  night,  he  sent 
away,  with  messages  to  the  King  of  France 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Sen.s,  his  faithful  ser¬ 
vant  Herbert  of  Bueham,  telling  him  that  he 
would  see  him  no  more,  but  that  be  was 
anxious  not  to  expose  him  to  the  further  sus- 
icions  of  Henry.  Herbert  departed  with  a 
eavy  heart,  and  with  him  went  Alexander, 
the  Welsh  crossbearer.  The  archbishop 
sent  off  another  servant  to  the  Pope,  and 
two  others  to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  with  a 
letter  relating  to  Hugh,  Earl  of  Norfolk.  He 
also  drew  up  a  deed  appointing  his  priest 
William  to  the  cbapelry  of  Penshurst,  with 
excommunication  against  any  one  who  should 
take  it  from  him.  These  are  his  last  record¬ 
ed  public  acts.  On  the  night  of  the  same 
Sunday  he  received  a  warning  letter  from 
France,  announcing  that  he  was  in  peril  from 
some  new  attack.  W’hat  this  was  is  now  to 
be  told. 

The  three  prelates — Roger  of  Bishop’s- 
bridge.  Archbishop  of  York,*  Gilbert  Foliot, 
Bishop  of  London,  and  Jocelyn  the  Lom¬ 
bard,  Bishop  of  Salisbury — having  left  Eng¬ 
land  as  soon  as  they  heard  that  the  excom¬ 
munication  had  been  issued  against  them, 
arrived  in  France  a  few  days  before  ('brist- 
mas,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  the  king, 
who  was  then  at  the  Castle  of  Bur,  near 


*  This  contest  with  Becket  for  the  privileges  of 
the  tee  of  York,  though  the  most  important,  was 
not  the  only  one  which  Archbishop  Roger  tue- 
tained.  It  was  a  standing  question  between  the 
two  archbishops,  and  Roger  maintained  the  preem¬ 
inence  of  his  see  against  Becket’s  tueoessor  in  a 
somewhat  singular  manner.  In  1176,”  says  Fnl- 
ler,  “a  synod  was  called  at  Westminster,  the  Pope’s 
legate  being  present  thereat;  on  whose  right  hand 
sat  Richard,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  in  hia 
roper  place ;  when  in  springs  Roger  of  York,  and 
n<nog  Canterbury  so  seated,  fairly  sits  him  down 
in  Canterbury’s  lap.”  .  .  .  .  “  It  matters  as 

little  to  the  reader  as  to  the  writer,”  the  historian 
continues,  “whether  Roger  beat  Richard — or  Rich¬ 
ard  beat  Roger ;  yet,  once  for  all,  we  will  reckon 
up  the  arguments  which  each  see  alleged  for  its 
proceedings which  accordingly  follow  with  his 
usual  racy  humor. — FulUr’i  Church  iii.  §  8. 


Bayeux.  It  was  a  place  already  famous  in 
history  as  the  scene  of  the  interview  between 
William  and  Harold,  when  the  oath  was  per¬ 
fidiously  exacted  and  sworn  which  led  to 
the  conquest  of  England.  All  manner  of 
rumors  about  Becket’s  proceedings  had 
reached  the  ears  of  Henry,  and  be  besought 
the  advice  of  the  three  prelates.  The  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York  answered  cautiously,  '*  Ask 
counsel  from  your  barons  and  knights ;  it  is 
not  for  us  to  say  what  must  be  done.”  A 
pause  ensued  ;  and  then  it  was  added — 
whether  by  Roger  or  by  some  one  else  does 
not  clearly  appear — “As  long  as  Thomas 
lives,  you  will  have  neither  good  days,  nor 
peaceful  kingdom,  nor  quiet  life.”  These 
words  goaded  the  king  into  one  of  those  par¬ 
oxysms  of  fury  to  which  all  the  earlier  Plan- 
tagenet  princes  were  subject,  and  which  was 
believed  by  themselves  to  arise  from  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  demoniacal  blood  in  their  race.  It  is 
described  in  Henry’s  son  John  as  “  some¬ 
thing  beyond  anger ;  he  was  so  changed  in 
his  whole  body  that  a  man  would  hardly 
have  known  him.  His  forehead  was  drawn 
up  into  deep  furrows ;  bis  flaming  eyes  glis¬ 
tened  ;  a  livid  hue  took  the  place  of  color.” 
Henry  himself  is  said  on  one  occasion  to  have 
torn  out  the  eyes  of  a  messenger  who 
brought  him  bad  tidings ;  and  in  his  previ¬ 
ous  controversy  with  B^ket,  he  is  represent¬ 
ed  as  having  flung  down  his  cap,  torn  off  his 
clothes,  thrown  the  silk  coverlet  from  his 
bed,  and  rolled  upon  it,  gnawing  the  straw 
and  rushes.  Of  such  a  kind  was  the  frenxy 
which  he  showed  on  the  present  occasion. 
“A  fellow,”  be  exclaimed.  “  that  has  eaten 
my  bread  has  lifted  up  his  heel  against  me 
— a  fellow  that  I  loaded  with  benefits  dares 
insult  the  king  and  the  whole  royal  family, 
and  tramples  on  the  whole  kingdom — a  fel¬ 
low  that  came  to  court  on  a  lame  sumpter- 
mule  sits  without  hindrance  on  the  throne 
itself.”  “  What  sluggard  wretches,”  he 
burst  forth  again  and  again,  “  what  cowards 
have  I  brought  up  in  my  court,  who  care  no¬ 
thing  for  their  allegiance  to  their  master  1 
Not  one  will  deliver  me  from  this  iow-boin 
priest !”  and  with  these  fatal  words  he  rushed 
out  of  the  room. 

There  were  present  among  the  courtiers 
four  knights,  whose  names  long  lived  in  the 
memory  of  men,  and  on  which  every  in¬ 
genuity  was  exercised  to  extract  from  them 
an  evil  augury  of  the  deed  which  has  made 
them  famous — Reginald  Fitzurse,  “son  of 
the  Bear,”  and  “  of  truly  bear-like  charac¬ 
ter  (so  the  Canterbury  monks  represented 
it ;)  Hugh  de  Moreville,  “of  the  city  of  death,” 
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— of  whom  a  dreadful  story  was  told  of  his 
having  ordered  a  young  Saxon  to  be  boiled 
alive  on  the  false  accusation  of  his  wife ; 
William  de  Tracy — a  brave  soldier,  it  was 
said,  but  “  of  parricidal  wickedness  Rich¬ 
ard  le  Brez  or  le  Bret,  commonly  known  as 
Brito,  from  the  Latinized  version  of  his  name 
in  the  Chronicles — more  6t,  they  say,  to 
have  been  called  the  “  Brute.”  They  are 
all  described  as  on  familiar  terms  with  the 
king  himself,  and  sometimes,  in  official  lan¬ 
guage,  as  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber. 
They  also  appear  to  have  been  brought  to¬ 
gether  by  old  associations.  Fitzurse,  More- 
ville  and  Tracy  had  all  sworn  homage  to 
Becket  as  Chancellor.  Fitzurse,  Tracy  and 
Bret  had  all  connections  with  Somersetshire. 
Their  rank  and  lineage  can  even  now  be  ac¬ 
curately  traced,  through  the  medium  of  our 
county  historians  and  legal  records.  Fitzurse 
was  the  descendant  of  Urso  or  Ours,  who 
had,  under  the  Conqueror,  held  Grillleston 
in  Wiltshire,  of  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury. 
His  father,  Richard  Fitzurse,  became  pos¬ 
sessed,  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  of  the  manor 
of  Willelon,  in  Somersetshire,  which  had  de¬ 
scended  to  Reginald  a  few  years  before  the 
time  of  which  we  are  speaking.  He  was  also 
a  tenant  in  chief  in  Northamptonshire,  in  tail 
in  Leicestershire.  Moreville  was  a  man  of 
rank,  and  held  high  office  both  before  and 
after  the  murder.  He  was  this  very  year 
justice  itinerant  of  the  counties  of  Northum¬ 
berland  and  Cumberland,  where  he  inherited 
the  barony  of  Burgh-on-the-Sands  and  other 
possessions  from  his  father  Roger  and  his 
grandfather  Simon.  He  was  likewise  forester 
of  Cumberland,  owner  of  the  castle  of 
Knaresborough,  and  added  to  his  paternal 
property  that  of  his  wife,  Helwise  de  Haute- 
ville.  Richard  the  Breton  was,  it  may  be 
inferred  from  an  incident  in  the  murder,  inti¬ 
mate  with  Prince  William,  the  king’s  brother. 
He  and  his  brother  Edmund  had  succeeded 
to  their  father,  Simon  le  Bret,  who,  it  would 
seem,  had  given  his  name  to  the  village  of 
Samford,  still  called  from  the  family,  Sam- 
ford  Brtt.  Tracy  had  already  distinguished 
himself  in  war.  His  family  were  allied  by 
marriage  to  the  great  house  of  Courtenay, 
and  he  held  a  fee  and  under-fee  in  Devon¬ 
shire. 

It  is  not  clear  on  what  day  the  fatal  ex¬ 
clamation  of  the  king  was  made.  Fitzste- 
phen  reports  it  as  taking  place  on  Sunday, 
the  27th  of  December.  Others,  who  ascribe 
a  more  elaborate  character  to  the  whole  plot, 
date  it  a  few  days  before,  on  Thursday,  the 
24th — the  whole  court  taking  part  in  it,  and 


Roger  Archbishop  of  York  giving  full  in¬ 
structions  to  the  knights  ns  to  their  future 
course.  However  this  may  be,  it  was  gene¬ 
rally  believed  that  they  left  Bur  on  the  night 
of  the  king’s  fury.  They  then,  it  was  thought, 
proceeded  by  different  roads  to  the  coast, 
and  crossed  the  Channel  on  the  following 
day.  Two  of  them  landed,  as  was  after¬ 
wards  noticed  with  malicious  satisfaction,  at 
the  port  of  '“Dogs"  near  Dover,  two  of  them 
at  Winchelsen,  and  all  four  arrived  at  the 
j  same  hour  at  the  fortress  of  Saltwood  Castle, 
the  property  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  but 
now  occupied,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Becket’s 
chief  enemy,  Dan  Randolph  of  Broc,  who 
came  out  to  welcome  them.  Here  they 
would  doubtless  be  told  of  the  excommuni¬ 
cation  launched  against  their  host  on  Christ¬ 
mas  day.  In  the  darkness  of  the  long  win¬ 
ter  night  of  the  28th  of  December  it  was 
believed  that  the  conspirators  concerted  the 
scheme  with  candles  extinguished,  and  not 
even  seeing  each  other’s  faces.  Elarly  in  the 
morning  of  the  next  day  they  issued  orders 
in  the  king’s  name  for  a  troop  of  soldiers  to 
be  levied  from  the  neighborhood  to  march 
with  them  to  Canterbury.  They  themselves 
mounted  their  chargers,  and  gallopped  along 
the  same  Roman  road  which  still  conducts 
the  traveller  by  a  str.aight  line  of  fifteen  miles 
from  Saltwood  to  the  city.  They  proceeded 
instantly  to  St.  Augustine’s  Abbey,  outside 
the  walls,  and  took  up  their  quarters  with 
Clarembald,  the  abbot. 

The  abbey  was  in  a  state  of  considerable 
confusion  at  the  time  of  their  arrival.  A 
destructive  fire  had  ravaged  the  buildings  two 
j  years  before,  and  the  reparations  could  hardly 
have  been  yet  completed.  Its  domestic 
state  was  still  more  disturbed.  It  was  now 
nearly  ten  years  since  a  fend  had  been  rag¬ 
ing  between  the  inmat’s  and  their  abbot, 
who  had  been  intruded  on  them  in  1161,  as 
Becket  had  been  on  the  ecclesiastics  of  the 
Cathedral,  but  with  the  ultimate  difference, 
that,  whilst  Becket  had  become  the  champion 
of  the  clergy,  Clarembald  had  stood  fast  by 
the  King,  his  patron,  which  perpetuated  the 
quarrel  between  the  monks  and  their  su¬ 
perior.  He  would,  therefore,  naturally  be 
eager  to  receive  the  new-comers,  and  with 
him  they  concerted  measures  for  their  future 
movements.  Having  sent  orders  to  the  mayor 
or  provost  of  Canterbury  to  issue  a  pro¬ 
clamation  in  the  King’s  name,  forbidding  any 
one  to  offer  assistance  to  the  Archbishop, 
the  knights  once  more  mounted  their  char¬ 
gers,  and,  accompanied  by  Robert  of  Broc, 
who  had  probably  attend<^  them  from  Salt- 
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wood,  rode  under  tbe  long  line  of  wall  which 
still  sep'i  rates  the  city  and  the  precincts  of  the 
cathedral  from  St.  Augustine’s  monastery, 
till  they  reached  the  great  gateway  which 
ipened  into  the  court  of  the  Archbishop’s 
palace.  They  were  followed  by  a  band  of 
about  a  dozen  armed  men,  whom  they  placed 
in  the  house  of  one  Gilbert,  which  stood 
hard  by  the  gate. 

It  was  Tuesday,  the  29th  of  December. 
Tuesday,  his  friends  remarked,  had  always 
been  a  signiBcant  day  in  Becket’s  life.  On  a 
Tuesday  he  was  born  and  baptized — on  a 
Tuesday  he  had  fled  from  Northampton — on 
a  Tuesday  he  had  left  the  king’s  court  in 
Normandy — on  a  Tuesday  he  had  left  Eng¬ 
land  on  his  exile— on  a  Tuesday  he  had  re¬ 
turned  from  that  exile — it  was  now  on  a 
Tuesday  that  the  fatal  hour  came — and  (as 
the  next  generation  observed)  it  was  on  a 
Tuesday  that  his  enemy  King  Henry  was 
buried — and  on  a  Tuesday  that  the  martyr’s 
relics  were  translated.  Another  omen  was 
als«»  remarked.  He  had  told  several  persons 
in  France  that  he  was  convinced  he  should 
not  outlive  the  year,  and  in  two  days  the 
year  would  be  ended. 

That  morning  he  attended  mass  in  the 
cathedral ;  then  passed  a  long  time  in  the 
chapter-house,  confessing  to  two  of  the 
monks,  and  receiving,  as  seems  to  have  been 
his  custom,  three  scourgings.  The  dinner, 
which  took  place  in  the  great  hall  of  his  pa¬ 
lace  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  was  now  over ; 
the  concluding  hymn  or  ‘‘grace”  was  flnish- 
ed :  and  Becket  had  retired  to  his  private 
room,  where  he  sat  on  his  bed,  talking  with 
his  friends ;  while  the  servants,  according  to 
the  practice  which  then  prevailed, and  which 
may  still  be  seen  in  our  old  collegiate  estab¬ 
lishments,  remained  in  the  hall,  making  their 
meal  of  the  broken  meat  which  was  left. 
The  floor  of  the  hall  was  strewn  with  hay 
and  straw,  to  accommodate  those  who  could 
not  find  room  on  the  benches  ;  and  the  crowd 
of  beggars  and  poor,  who  daily  received 
their  food  from  the  archbishop,  had  gone 
into  the  outer  yard,  and  were  lingering  before 
their  final  dispersion.  It  was  at  this  moment 
that  the  four  knights  dismounted  in  the 
court  before  the  hall — the  doors  were  all 
open,  and  they  passed  through  the  crowd 
without  opposition.  Either  to  avert  suspi¬ 
cion  or  from  deference  to  the  feeling  of  the 
time,  which  forbade  the  entrance  of  armed 
men  into  the  peaceful  precincts  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  they  left  their  weapons  behind,  and 
their  coals  of  mail  were  concealed  by  the 
usual  cape  and  tunic,  or  coat  of  ordinary  life. 
YOL.  XIXI.  HO.  1. 


One  attendant,  Radulf,  an  archer,  followed 
them.  They  were  generally  known  as  cour¬ 
tiers  ;  and  the  servants  invited  them  to  par¬ 
take  of  the  remains  of  the  feast.  They 
declined,  and  were  pressing  on,  when,  at  the 
foot  of  the  staircase  leadittg  from  the  hall  to 
the  archbishop’s  room,  they  were  met  by 
William  Fitz-Nigel,  the  seneschal,  who  had 
just  parted  from  tbe  primate  with  a  permis¬ 
sion  to  leave  his  service,  and  join  the  king 
in  France.  When  he  saw  the  knights,  whom 
he  immediately  recognized,  he  run  forward 
and  gave  them  the  usual  kiss  of  salutation, 
and  at  their  request  ushered  them  to  the 
room  where  Becket  sat.  “My  Lord,”  he 
said,  “here  are  four  knights  from  King 
Henry,  wishing  to  speak  to  you.”  “  Let 
them  come  in,”  said  Becket.  It  must  have  . 
been  a  solemn  moment,  even  for  those  rough 
men,  when  they  first  found  themselves  in  the 
presence  of  the  Archbishop.  Three  of  them, 
Hugh  de  Moreville,  Reginald  Fitzurse,  and 
William  de  Tiacy,  had  known  him  long  be¬ 
fore,  in  the  days  of  his  splendor,  as  Chancel¬ 
lor  and  favorite  of  the  King.  He  was  still 
in  the  vigor  of  strength,  though  in  his  fifty- 
third  year ;  his  countenance,  if  we  may 
judge  of  it  from  the  accounts  at  the  close  of 
the  day,  still  retained  its  majestic  and  strik¬ 
ing  aspect :  his  eyes  were  large  and  piercing ; 
and  his  tall  figure,  though  really  spare  and 
thin,  had  a  portly  look  from  the  number  of 
vestments  which  he  wore  beneath  bis  ordi¬ 
nary  clothes.  Round  about  him  sat  or  lay  on 
the  ground  tbe  monks  or  clerks  of  his  house¬ 
hold — amongst  them,  his  faithful  counsellor, 
John,  Archdeacon  of  Salisbury,  William  Filz- 
Stephen,  his  chaplain,  and  Edward  Grim,  a 
Saxon  monk,  of  Cambridge,  who  had  arrived 
but  a  few  days  before  on  a  visit. 

When  the  four  knights  appeared,  Becket, 
without  looking  at  them,  pointedly  continued 
his  conversation  with  the  monk  who  sat 
next  him,  and  on  whose  shoulder  he  was 
leaning.  They,  on  their  part,  entered  with¬ 
out  a  word,  beyond  a  greeting  exchanged  in 
a  whisper  to  the  attendants  who  stood  near 
the  door,  and  then  marched  straight  to  where 
the  archbishop  sat,  and  placed  themselves 
on  the  floor  at  his  feet,  among  the  clerks  and 
monks  who  were  reclining  around.  Kadulf 
the  archer  sat  behind  them  on  the  boards. 
Becket  now  turned  round  for  the  first  time, 
and  gazed  steadfastly  on  each  in  silence, 
which  he  at  last  broke  by  saluting  Tracy  by 
name.  The  conspirators  continued  to  look 
mutely  at  each  other,  till  Fitzurse,  who 
throughout  took  the  lead,  replied,  with  a 
scornful  expression,  “God  help  you!”  Beck- 
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et’s  face  grew  crimson,  and  he  glanced  round 
St  their  countenances,  which  seemed  to 
gather  fire  from  Fitzurse’s  speech.  Fitzurse 
again  broke  forth, — “  We  have  a  message 
from  the  king  over  the  water — tell  us  whether 
you  will  hear  it  in  private,  or  in  the  hearing 
of  all.”  “As  you  wish,”  said  the  archbishop. 
“Nay,  as  you  wish,”  said  Fitzurse.  “Nay, 
as  you  wish,”  said  Becket.  The  monks  at 
the  archbishop’s  intimation  withdrew  into  an 
adjoining  room ;  but  the  doorkeeper  ran  up 
and  kept  the  door  ajar,  that  they  might  see 
from  the  outside  what  was  going  on.  Fitz- 
urse  had  hardly  begun  his  message,  when 
Becket,  suddenly  struck  with  a  consciousness 
of  his  danger,  exclaimed,  “  This  must  not  be 
told  in  secret,”  and  ordered  the  doorkeeper 
to  recall  the  monks.  For  a  few  seconds  the 
knights  were  left  alone  with  Becket ;  and  the 
thought  occurred  to  them,  as  they  after¬ 
wards  confessed,  of  killing  him  with  the 
crosier  which  lay  at  his  feet — the  only  wea¬ 
pon  within  their  reach.  The  monks  hurried 
back,  and  Fitzurse,  apparently  calmed  by 
their  presence,  resumed  his  statement  of  the 
complaints  of  the  king.  These  complaints, 
which  are  given  by  the  various  chroniclers 
in  very  different  words,  were  three  in  num¬ 
ber.  “  The  king  over  the  water  commands 
you  to  perform  your  duty  to  the  king  on  this 
side  the  water,  instead  of  taking  away  his 
crown.”  “  Rather  than  take  away  his  crown,” 
replied  Becket,  “  I  would  give  him  three  or 
four  crowns.”  “  You  have  excited  disturb¬ 
ances  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  king  requires 
you  to  answer  for  them  at  his  court.”  “  Ne¬ 
ver,”  said  the  archbishop,  “  shall  the  sea 
again  come  between  me  and  my  church,  un¬ 
less  I  am  dragged  thence  by  the  feet.” 
“You  have  excommunicated  the  bishops, 
and  you  must  absolve  them.”  “  It  was  not 
I,”  replied  Becket,  “but  the  Pope,  and  you 
must  go  to  him  for  absolution.”  He  then 
appealed,  in  language  which  is  variously 
reported,  to  the  promises  of  the  king  at 
their  interview  in  the  preceding  July.  Fitz¬ 
urse  burst  forth,  “  What  is  it  you  say  ? 
You  charge  the  king  with  treachery.”  “Re¬ 
ginald,  Reginald,”  said  Becket,*  “I  do  no 
such  thing ;  but  I  appeal  to  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  great  people,  five  hundred  and 
more,  who  heard  it,  and  you  were  present 
yourself.  Sir  Reginald.”  “I  was  not,”  said 
Reginald.  “  I  never  saw  nor  heard  any  thing 
of  the  kind.”  “  You  were,”  said  Becket, 


*  He  was  remarkable  for  the  tenacity  of  bia  me¬ 
mory,  never  foi^tting  what  he  had  heard  or 
learned.  (Oervaae,  Chron.) 
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“  I  saw  you.”  The  knights,  irritated  by  the 
dialogue,  swore  again  and  again,  “  by  God’s 
wounds,”  that  they  had  borne  with  him  long 
enough.  John  of  Salisbury,  the  prudent 
counsellor  of  the  archbishop,  who  perceived 
that  matters  were  advancing  to  extremities, 
whispered,  “  My  Lord,  speak  privately  to 
them  about  this.”  “  No,”  said  Becket ;  “  they 
make  proposals  and  demands  which  I  cannot 
and  ought  not  to  admit.” 

He,  in  his  turn,  complained  of  the  insults 
he  had  received.  First  came  the  grand  griev¬ 
ances  of  the  preceding  week.  “  They  have 
attacked  my  servants,  they  have  cut  off  my 
sumpter-mule’s  tail,  they  have  carried  off 
the  casks  of  wine  that  were  the  king’s  own 
gift.”  It  was  now  that  Hugh  de  Moreville, 
the  gentlest  of  the  four,  put  in  a  milder 
answer  ;  “  Why  did  you  not  complain  to  the 
king  of  these  outrages  ?  Why  did  you  take 
upon  yourself  \o  punish  them  by  your  own 
authority?”  The  archbishop  turned  round 
sharply  upon  him :  “  Hugh  !  how  proudly 
you  lift  up  your  head  !  When  the  rights  of 
the  Church  are  violated,  I  shall  wait  for  no 
man’s  permission  to  avenge  them.  I  will 
give  to  the  king  the  things  that  are  the  kingV, 
but  to  God  the  things  that  are  God’s.  It  is 
my  business,  and  I  alone  will  see  to  it.”  For 
the  first  time  in  the  interview  the  archbishop 
had  assumed  an  attitude  of  defiance  ;  the 
fury  of  the  knights  broke  at  once  through 
the  bonds  which  had  partially  restrained  it, 
and  displayed  itself  openly  in  those  impas¬ 
sioned  gestures  which  are  now  confined  to 
the  half-civilized  nations  of  the  South  and 
East,  but  which  seem  to  have  been  natural 
to  all  classes  of  mediaeval  Europe.  Their 
eyes  flashed  fire ;  they  sprang  upon  their 
feet,  and  rushing  close  up  to  him,  gnashed 
their  teeth,  twisted  their  long  gloves,  and 
wildly  threw  their  arms  above  their  heads. 
Fitzurse  exclaimed,  “  You  threaten  us,  you 
threaten  us ;  are  you  going  to  excommunicate 
us  all  ?”  One  of  the  others  added,  “As  I 
hope  for  God’s  mercy,  he  shall  not  do  that ; 
he  has  excommunicated  too  many  already.” 
The  archbishop  also  sprang  from  his  couch, 
in  a  state  of  strong  excitement.  “  You 
threaten  me,”  he  said,  “  in  vain :  were  all 
the  swords  in  England  hanging  over  my 
head,  you  could  not  terrify  me  from  my 
obedience  to  God  and  my  Lord  the  Pope. 
Foot  to  foot  shall  you  find  me  in  the  battle  of 
the  Lord.  Once  I  gave  way.  I  returned  to 
my  obedience  to  the  Pope,  and  will  never 
more  desert  it.  And,  besides,  you  know  what 
there  is  between  you  and  me  ;  I  wonder  the 
more  that  you  should  thus  threaten  the  arch- 
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bishop  in  his  own  house.”  He  alluded  to  the 
fealty  sworn  to  him  as  Chancellor  by  More- 
Tille,  Fitzurse  and  Tracy,  which  touched  the 
tenderest  nerve  of  the  feudal  character. 

“  There  is  nothing,”  they  rejoined,  with  an 
anger  which  they  doubtless  felt  to  be  just  and 
loyal,  “  There  is  nothing  between  you  and  us 
which  can  be  against  the  king.” 

Roused  by  the  sudden  burst  of  passion  on 
both  sides,  many  of  the  servants  and  monks, 
with  a  few  soldiers  of  the  household,  hastened 
into  the  room,  and  ranged  themselves  round 
the  archbishop.  Fitzurse  turned  to  them  and 
said,  “  You  who  are  on  the  king’s  side,  and 
bound  to  him  by  your  allegiance,  stand  off.” 
They  remained  motionless,  and  Fitzurse  called 
to  them  a  second  time,  “Guard  him  :  prevent 
him  from  escaping.”  The  archbishop  said, 

**  I  shall  not  escape.”  On  this  the  knights 
caught  hold  of  their  old  acquaintance,  William 
Fitz-Nigel,  who  had  entered  with  the  rest, 
and  hurried  him  with  them,  saying,  “  Come 
with  us.”  lie  called  out  to  Becket,  “  You 
see  what  they  are  doing  with  me.”  “  I  see,” 
replied  Becket ;  “  this  is  their  hour,  and  the 
power  of  darkness.”  As  they  stood  at  the 
door,  they  exclaimed,  “  It  is  you  who 
threaten,’’  and  in  a  deep  undertone  they 
added  some  menace,  and  enjoined  on  the 
servants  obedience  to  their  orders.  With 
the  quickness  of  hearing  for  which  he  was 
remarkable,  he  caught  the  words  of  their 
dehance,  and  darted  after  them  to  the  door, 
entreating  them  to  release  Fitz-Nigel ;  then 
he  Implored  the  temperate  Moreville  to  return 
and  repeat  their  message ;  and  lastly,  in 
despair  and  indignation,  he  struck  his  neck 
repeatedly  with  his  hand,  and  said,  “  Here,  | 
here  you  will  6nd  me.” 

The  knights,  deaf  to  his  solicitations,  kept 
their  course,  seizing  another  soldier  as  they 
went,  Radulf  Morin,  and  passed  through  the 
hall  and  court,  crying,  “  To  arms !  to  arms !” 
A  few  of  their  companions  had  already  taken 
post  within  the  great  gateway,  to  prevent 
the  gate  being  shut ;  the  rest,  at  the  shout, 
poured  in  from  the  houses  where  they  were 
stationed  hard  by,  with  the  watchword — 
“  King’s  men  !  king’s  men  !”  (Reaux — 
Rdaux!)  The  gate  was  instantly  closed  to 
cut  off  communication  with  the  town ;  the 
archbishop’s  porter  was  removed,  and  in 
front  of  the  wicket,  which  was  left  open, 
William  Fitz-Nigel,  and  a  soldier  attached  to 
the  household  of  Clarembald,  Simon  of 
Crioil,  kept  guard  on  horseback.  The  knights 
threw  off  their  capes  and  coats  under  a  large 
mulberry  tree  in  the  garden,  appeared  in 
their  armor,  and  girt  on  their  swords.  Fitz¬ 


urse  armed  himself  in  the  porch,  with  the 
assistance  of  Robert  Tibia,  trencherman  of 
the  archbishop.  Osbert  and  Algar,  two  of 
the  servants,  seeing  their  approach,  shut  and 
barred  the  door  of  the  hall,  aad  the  knights  in 
vain  endeavored  to  force  it  open.  But  Robert 
de  Broc,who  had  known  the  palace  during  the 
time  of  its  occupation  by  bis  uncle  Randolph, 
called  out,  “  Follow  me,  gentlemen,  I  will 
show  you  the  way  and  got  into  the  orchard 
behind  the  kitchen.  There  was  a  staircase 
leading  thence  to  the  ante-chamber,  between 
the  hall  and  the  archbishop’s  bedroom.  The 
wooden  steps  were  under  repair,  and  the  car¬ 
penters  had  gone  to  their  dinner,  leaving  their 
tools  on  the  stairs.  Fitzurse  seized  an  axe, 
and  the  others  hatchets,  and  thus  armed, 
they  mounted  the  staircase  to  the  ante¬ 
chamber,  broke  through  an  oriel  window 
which  looked  out  on  the  garden,  entered  the 
hall  from  the  inside,  attacked  and  wounded 
the  servants  who  were  guarding  it,  and 
opened  the  door  to  the  assailants.  The 
archbishop’s  room  was  still  barred  and  inac¬ 
cessible. 

Meanwhile,  Becket,  who  resumed  his  calm¬ 
ness  as  soon  as  the  knights  had  retired,  re¬ 
seated  himself  on  his  couch,  and  John  of 
Salisbury  again  urged  moderate  counsels,  in 
words  which  show  that  the  estimate  of  the 
archbishop  in  his  lifetime  was  not  so  different 
from  the  opinion  which  till  lately  prevailed, 
as  we  are  sometimes  asked  to  believe.  “  It 
I  is  wonderful,  my  Lord,  that  you  never  take 
any  one’s  advice ;  it  always  has  been  and 
always  is  your  custom  to  do  and  say  what 
seems  good  to  yourself  alone.”  “  What 
would  you  have  me  do,  Dan  John?”  said 
Becket.  “  You  ought  to  have  taken  counsel 
with  your  friends,  knowing  as  you  do  that 
these  men  only  seek  occasion  to  kill  you.” 
“  I  am  prepared  to  die,”  said  Becket.  “  We 
are  sinners,”  said  John,  “  and  not  yet  pre¬ 
pared  for  death  ;  and  I  see  no  one  who  wishes 
to  die  without  cause  except  you.”  The 
archbishop  answered,  “  Let  God’s  will  be 
done.”  The  dialogue  was  interrupted  by  one 
of  the  monks  rushing  in  to  announce  that 
the  knights  were  arming.  “  Let  them  arm,” 
said  Becket.  But  in  a  few  minutes  the  vio¬ 
lent  assault  on  the  door  of  the  hall,  and  the 
crash  of  a  wooden  partition  in  the  passage 
from  the  orchard,  announced  that  the  danger 
was  close  at  hand.  The  monks,  with  that 
extraordinary  timidity  which  they  always 
seem  to  have  displayed,  instantly  fled,  leaving 
only  a  small  body  of  bis  intimate  friends  or 
faithful  attendants.  These  united  in  entreat- 
'  ing  him  to  take  refuge  in  the  cathedral. 
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'*  No,”  he  said,  “  fear  not ;  all  monks  are 
cowards.”  On  this  s  >me  sprang  upon  him, 
and  endeavored  to  diag  him  there  by  main 
force ;  others  urged  ih  it  it  was  now  6ve 
o’clock,  that  vespers  were  beginning,  and 
that  his  duty  called  him  to  attend  the  service. 
Partly  forced,  partly  persuaded  by  the  argu¬ 
ment,  he  rose  and  moved ;  but  seeing  that 
his  crosier  was  not,  as  usual,  borne  before 
him,  he  stopped  and  called  for  it.  His  j 
proper  crossbearer,  Alexander  the  Welsh¬ 
man,  had,  as  we  have  seen,  left  him  for 
France  two  days  before,  and  the  cross  was, 
therefore,  borne  by  one  of  his  clerks,  Henry 
of  Auxerre.  They  first  attempted  to  pass 
along  the  usual  passage  to  the  cathedral, 
which  was  through  the  orchard,  to  the  west¬ 
ern  front  of  the  church.  But  both  court 
and  orchard  being  by  this  time  thronged 
with  armed  men,  they  turned  through  a  room 
which  conducted  to  a  private  door,  that  was 
rarely  used,  and  which  led  from  the  palace 
to  the  cloisters  of  the  monastery.  One  of  the 
monks  ran  before  to  force  it,  fur  the  key  was 
lost.  Suddenly  the  door  flew  open  as  of 
itself,  and  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment, 
when  none  had  leisure  or  inclination  to  ask  how 
80  opportune  a  deliverance  occurred,  it  was 
natural  for  the  chroniclers  to  relate  the  story 
which  is  told,  with  one  exception,  in  all  the 
narratives  of  the  period — that  the  bolt  came 
oflf  as  though  it  had  merely  been  fastened  on 
by  glue,  and  left  their  passage  free.  The 
one  exception  is  the  account  by  Benedict, 
then  a  monk  of  the  monastery,  and  afterwards 
abbot  of  Peterborough ;  and  his  version,  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  all  the  other  historians,  is 
an  instructive  commentary  on  a  thousand 
fables  of  a  similar  kind.  Two  cellarmen,  he 
says,  of  the  monastery,  Richard  and  William, 
whose  lodgings  were  in  that  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  hearing  the  tumult  and  clash  of  arms, 
flew  to  the  cloister,  drew  back  the  bolt  from 
the  other  side,  and  opened  the  door  to  the 
party  from  the  palace.  Benedict  knew  no¬ 
thing  of  the  seeming  miracle,  as  his  brethren 
were  ignorant  of  the  timely  interference  of 
the  cellarmen;  but  both  miracle  and  explana¬ 
tion  would  at  the  moment  be  alike  disregarded. 
Every  monk  in  that  terrified  band  had  but  a 
single  thought — to  reach  the  church  with 
their  master  in  safety.  The  whole  march 
was  a  struggle  between  the  obstinate  attempt 
of  the  primate  to  preserve  his  dignity,  and 
the  frantic  eagerness  of  his  attendants  to 
gain  the  sanctuary.  As  they  urged  him 
forward,  he  colored  and  paused,  and  repeat- 
odiy  asked  them  what  they  fMred.  The 
instant  they  passed  through  the  door  which 
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led  lo  the  cloisters,  the  subordinates  flew  to 
bar  it  behind  them,  which  he  as  peremptorily 
forbade.  For  a  few  steps  he  walked  firmly 
on,  with  the  crossbearer  and  the  monks  before 
him:  halting  once,  and  looking  over  his  right 
shoulder,  either  to  see  whether  the  gate  was 
locked,  or  else  if  his  enemies  were  pursuing. 
Then  the  same  ecclesiastic  who  had  hastened 
forward  to  break  open  the  door,  called  out, 
“Seize  him,  and  carry  him.”  Violently  he 
resisted,  but  in  vain.  Some  pulled  him  from 
before,  others  pushed  him  from  behind  ;  half 
carried,  half  drawn,  he  was  borne  along  the 
sdtithern  and  eastern  cloister,  crying  out, 
“  Let  me  go,  do  not  drag  me.”  Thrice  they 
were  delayed  even  in  that  short  passage,  for 
thrice  he  broke  loose  from  them, — twice  in 
the  cloister  iuelf,  and  once  in  the  chapter- 
house,  which  opened  out  of  its  eastern  side. 
At  last  they  reached  the  door  at  the  lower 
north  transept  of  the  cathedral,  and  here 
was  presented  a  new  scene. 

The  vespers  had  already  begun,  and  the 
monks  were  singing  the  service  in  the  choir, 
when  two  boys  rushed  up  the  nave,  announc¬ 
ing,  more  by  their  terrified  gestures  than  by 
their  words,  that  the  soldiers  were  bursting 
into  the  palace  and  monastery.  Instantly 
the  cathedral  was  thrown  into  the  utmost 
confusion;  part  remained  at  prayer — part 
fled  into  the  numerous  hiding-places  the  vast 
fabric  affords;  and  part  went  down  the  steps 
j  of  the  choir  into  the  transept,  to  meet  the 
little  band  at  the  door.  “Come  in,  come 
in  !”  exclaimed  one  of  them,  “  come  in,  and 
let  us  die  together.”  The  archbishop  con¬ 
tinued  to  stand  outside,  and  said,  “Oo  and 
finish  the  service.  So  long  as  you  keep  in 
the  entrance,  I  shall  not  come  in.”  They 
withdrew  a  few  paces,  and  he  stepped  within 
the  door,  but  finding  the  whole  place  thronged 
with  people,  he  paused  on  the  threshold  and 
asked,  “  What  is  it  that  these  people  fear  ?” 
One  general  answer  broke  forth,  “  The  armed 
men  in  the  cloister.”  As  he  turned  and 
said,  “  I  shall  go  out  to  them,”  he  heard  the 
clash  of  arms  behind.  The  knights  had  just 
forced  their  way  through  the  door  from  the 
palace  to  the  monastery,  and  were  advancing 
along  the  northern  side  of  the  cloister.  They 
were  in  mail,  with  their  visors  down,  and 
carried  their  swords  drawn.  Three  had 
hatchets.  Fitzurse,  with  the  axe  he  had 
taken  from  the  carpenters,  was  foremost, 
shouting  as  he  came,  “  Here,  here,  king’s 
men !”  Immediately  behind  followed  four 
other  knights ;  and  a  motley  group — some 
their  own  followers,  some  from  the  town — 
with  weapons,  though  not  in  armor,  brought 
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up  the  rear.  At  this  sight,  so  unwonted  in  I 
the  peaceful  cloisters  of  Canterbury,  not  pro-  I 
bably  beheld  since  the  tinae  when  the  monas-  | 
tery  had  been  sacked  by  the  Danes,  the 
monks  within,  regardless  of  all  remonstran¬ 
ces,  shut  the  great  door  of  the  cathedral, 
and  proceeded  to  barricade  it  with  iron  bars. 
A  loud  knocking  was  heard  from  the  terri¬ 
fied  band  without,  who,  having  vainly  endea¬ 
vored  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  knights 
into  the  cloister,  now  rushed  before  them  to 
take  refuge  in  the  church.  Becket,  who  had 
stepped  some  paces  into  the  cathedral,  but 
was  resisting  the  solicitations  of  those  imme¬ 
diately  about  him  to  move  up  into  the  choir 
for  safety,  darted  back,  calling  as  he  went, 

‘  ‘Away,  you  cowards !  By  ^  irtue  of  your  obe¬ 
dience  1  command  you  not  to  shut  the  door — 
the  church  must  not  be  turned  into  a  castle." 
With  his  own  hands  he  thrust  them  from  the 
door,  opened  it  himself,  and  catching  hold  of 
the  excluded  monks,  dragged  them  into  the 
building,  exclaiming,  “Come  in,  come  in — 
faster,  faster!” 

At  this  moment  the  ecclesiastics  who  had 
hitherto  clung  around  him  fled  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  ;  some  to  the  altars  in  the  numerous  side 
chapels,  some  to  the  secret  chambers  with 
which  the  walls  and  roof  of  the  cathedral 
are  fllled.  Even  John  of  Salisbury,  his  tried 
and  faithful  counsellor,  escaped  with  the  rest. 
Three  only  remained — Robert,  canon  of 
Merton,  his  old  instructor;  William  Fitzste- 
pben,  (if  we  may  believe  his  own  account,) 
his  lively  and  worldly-minded  chaplain  ;  and 
Eldward  Grim,  the  Saxon  monk,  who  had 
joined  his  household  only  a  few  days,  but 
who  had  been  with  him  once  before,  on  the 
memorable  day  when  he  signed  the  Consti¬ 
tutions  of  Clarendon,  and  had  ventured  to 
rebuke  him  for  the  act.  Two  hiding-places 
had  been  specially  pointed  out  to  the  arch¬ 
bishop.  One  was  the  venerable  crypt  of  the 
church,  with  its  many  dark  recesses  and 
chapels,  to  which  a  door  then,  as  now,  opened 
immediately  from  the  spot  where  he  stood  ; 
the  other  was  the  chapel  of  St.  Blaise  in  the 
roof,  itself  communicating  with  the  triforium 
of  the  cathedral,  and  to  which  there  was  a 
ready  access  through  a  staircase  cut  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  at  the  corner  of  the 
transept.  But  he  positively  refused.  A  last 
resource  remained  to  the  stanch  trio  who 
formed  his  body-guard.  They  urged  him  to 
ascend  to  the  choir,  and  hurried  him,  still 
resisting,  up  one  of  the  two  flights  of  steps 
which  led  to  the  transept.  They  no  doubt 
considered  that  the  greater  sacredness  of 
that  portion  of  the  church  would  form  their 


best  protection.  Becket  gave  way,  as  when 
he  left  the  palace,  from  the  thought  flashing 
across  his  mind  that  he  would  die  at  his  post, 
lie  would  go  (such  at  least  was  the  impres¬ 
sion  on  their  minds)  to  the  high  altar,  and 
perish  in  the  patriarchal  chair,  in  which  he 
and  all  his  predecessors  from  time  immemo¬ 
rial  had  been  enthroned.  But  this  was  not 
to  be. 

What  has  taken  long  to  describe  must  have 
been  compressed  in  action  within  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  The  knights,  who  had  been  checked 
for  a  moment  by  the  sight  of  the  closed  door, 
on  seeing  it  unexpecudiv  thrown  open, 
rushed  into  the  church.  It  was,  we  must 
remember,  about  6ve  o’clock  in  a  winter 
evening;  the  shades  of  night  were  gathering 
round,  and  were  deepened  into  a  still  darker 
gloom  within  the  high  and  massive  walls  of 
the  cathedral,  which  was  only  illuminated 
here  and  there  by  the  solitary  lamps  that 
burned  before  the  altars.  The  twilight, 
lengthened  from  the  shortest  day,  which  was 
a  fortnight  before,  was  ju^t  suflicient  to  reveal 
the  outline  of  objects,  though  not  enough  to 
show  any  one  distinctly.  The  transept  in 
which  the  knights  found  themselves  was  in 
the  same  relative  position  as  the  existing 
portion  of  the  cathedral,  still  known  by  the 
name  of  the  “  Martyrdom,”  which  it  obtained 
within  five  years  after  the  primate’s  death. 
Its  arrangements,  however,  much  more  closely 
resembled  tho>e  which  we  now  see  in  the 
corresponding  transept  on  the  southern  side. 
Two  staircases  led  from  it,  one  on  the  east  to 
the  northern  aisle,  one  on  the  west  to  the 
entrance  of  the  choir.  At  its  south-west  cor¬ 
ner,  where  it  joined  the  nave,  was  the  little 
chapel  and  altar  of  the  Virgin.  Its  eastern 
apse  was  formed  by  two  chapels,  raised  one 
above  the  other  ;  the  upper  in  the  roof,  con¬ 
taining  the  relics  of  St.  Blaise,  the  first 
martyr  whose  bones  had  been  brought  into 
the  church,  and  which  gave  to  the  chapel  a 
peculiar  sanctity  :  the  lower  containing  the 
altar  of  St.  Benedict,  under  whose  rule  from 
the  time  of  Dunslan  the  monastery  had  been 
placed.  Before  and  around  this  altar  were 
the  tombs  of  four  Saxon  and  two  Norman 
archbishops.  In  the  centre  of  the  transept 
was  a  pillar,  supporting  a  gallery  leading  to 
the  chapel  of  8i.  Blaise,  and  hung  at  great 
festivals  with  curtains  and  draperies.  Such 
was  the  outward  aspect,  and  such  the  asso¬ 
ciations,  of  the  scene  which  now,  perhaps, 
opened  for  the  first  time  on  the  four  soldiers, 
though  the  darkness,  coupled  with  their 
eagerness  to  find  their  victim,  would  have 
prevented  them  from  noticing  any  thing  more 
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than  its  prominent  features.  At  the  moment 
of  their  entrance,  the  central  pillar  exactly 
intercepted  their  view  of  the  archbishop 
ascending  (as  would  appear  from  this  circum¬ 
stance)  the  eastern  staircase.  Fitzurse,  with 
his  drawn  sword  in  one  hand,  and  the  car¬ 
penter’s  axe  in  the  other,  sprang  in  first,  and 
turned  at  once  to  the  right  of  the  pillar. 
The  other  three  went  around  it  to  the  left. 
They  could  just  discern  a  group  of  figures 
mounting  the  steps,  and  one  of  the  knights 
called  out  to  them,  “  Stay.”  Another  de¬ 
manded,  “  Where  is  Thomas  Becket,  traitor 
to  the  king  ?”  to  which  no  answer  was  re¬ 
turned.  Fitzurse  rushed  forward,  and  stum¬ 
bling  against  one  of  the  monks  on  the  lower 
step,  and  still  unable  to  distinguish  clearly  in 
the  darkness,  exclaimed,  “  Where  is  the  arch¬ 
bishop?”  Instantly  the  answer  came — 
“  Reginald,  here  I  am  ;  no  traitor,  but  the 
archbishop  and  priest  of  Ood  ;  what  do  you 
wish  ?” — and  from  the  fourth  step,  which  he 
had  reached  in  his  ascent,  with  a  slight 
motion  of  his  head,  apparently  a  gesture  of 
some  significance  to  the  monks  who  remem¬ 
bered  it,  he  descended  to  the  transept.  Fitz- 
urse  sprang  back  two  or  three  paces,and  Beck¬ 
et,  passing  by  him,  took  op  his  station  between 
the  central  pillar  and  the  massive  wall  which 
still  forms  the  south-west  comer  of  what  was 
then  the  chapel  of  St.  Benedict.  Here  they 
gathered  round  him,  with  the  cry,  “Absolve 
the  bishops  whom  you  have  excommuni¬ 
cated.”  “  I  cannot  do  other  than  I  have 
done,”  he  replied ;  and  turning  to  Fitzurse,  he 
added — “Reginald,  you  have  received  many 
favors  at  my  hands;  why  do  you  come  into 
my  church  armed  ?”  Fitzurse  planted  the 
axe  against  his  breast,  and  returned  for 
answer,  “  You  shall  die — I  will  tear  out  your 
heart.”  Another,  perhaps  in  kindness,  struck 
him  between  the  shoulders  with  the  flat  of 
his  sword,  exclaiming,  “  Fly  !  you  are  a  dead 
man.”  “  I  am  ready  to  die,”  replied  the 
prelate,  “for  God  and  the  Church,  but  I 
warn  you  in  the  name  of  God  Almighty  to 
let  my  men  escape.” 

The  well-known  horror  which  in  that  age 
was  felt  at  an  act  of  sacrilege,  together  with 
the  sight  of  the  crowds  that  were  rushing  in 
from  the  town  through  the  nave,  turned  their 
efforts  for  the  next  few  moments  to  carrying 
him  out  of  the  church.  Fitzurse  threw  down 
the  axe,  and  tried  to  drag  him  out  by  the 
collar  of  his  cloak,  calling,  “  Come  with  us 
— you  are  our  prisoner.”  “  I  will  not  fly, 
you  detestable  fellow,”  was  the  reply  of  the 
archbishop,  aroused  to  his  usual  vehemence. 
The  four  knights,  to  whom  was  now  added  a 
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subdeacon,  Hugh  of  Horsea,  sumamed  Mau- 
clerc,  chaplain  of  Robert  de  Broc,  struggled 
violently  to  put  him  on  Tracy’s  shoulders ; 
but  Becket  set  his  back  against  the  pillar, 
and  resisted  with  all  his  might,  whilst  Grim 
threw  his  arms  around  him  to  aid  his  efforts. 
In  the  scuffle  Becket  fastened  upon  Tracy, 
shook  him  by  his  coat  of  mail,  and  exerting 
his  great  strength,  flung  him  down  on  the 
pavement.  Fitzurse  rejoined  the  fray,  with 
a  drawn  sword,  and,  as  he  drew  near,  Becket 
gave  full  vent  to  his  anger ;  the  spirit  of  the 
chancellor  rose  within  him,  and  with  a  coarse 
epithet,  not  calculated  to  turn  away  bis  adver¬ 
sary’s  wrath,  exclaimed,  “  You  profligate 
wretch,  you  are  my  man — you  have  done 
me  fealty — you  ought  not  to  touch  me.” 
Fitzurse,  roused  to  frenzy,  retorted,  “  I  owe 
you  no  fealty  or  Homage,  contrary  to  my  fealty 
to  the  king,”  and  waving  the  sword  over  his 
head,  cried  “  Strike,  strike  !”  (Ferez,  Ferez,) 
but  merely  dashed  off  the  prelate’s  cap.  The 
archbishop  covered  his  eyes  with  his  joined 
hands,  bent  his  neck,  and  said,  “  I  commend 
myself  to  God,  to  St.  Denys  of  France,  to  St. 
Alfege,  and  to  the  saints  of  the  Church.” 
Meanwhile  Tracy,  who,  since  his  fall,  had 
thrown  off  his  hauberk  to  move  more  easily, 
sprang  forward  and  struck  a  more  decid^ 
blow.  Grim,  who  up  to  this  moment  had  his 
arm  round  Becket,  threw  it  up  to  intercept 
the  blade,  Becket  exclaiming,  “  Spare  this  de¬ 
fence.”  The  sword  lighted  on  the  arm  of 
the  monk,  which  fell  wounded  or  broken; 
and  he  fled  disabled  to  the  nearest  altar,  pro¬ 
bably  that  of  St.  Benedict  within  the  chapel. 
It  is  a  proof  of  the  confusion  of  the  scene,  that 
Grim,  the  receiver  of  the  blow,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  narrators,  believed  it  to  have  been 
dealt  by  Fitzurse,  while  Tracy,  who  is  known 
to  have  been  the  man  from  his  subsequent 
boast,  believed  that  the  monk  whom  he  bad 
wounded  was  John  of  Salisbury.  The  spent 
force  of  the  stroke  descended  on  Becket’s 
head,  grazed  the  crown,  and  finally  rested  on 
his  left  shoulder,  cutting  through  the  clothes 
and  skin.  The  next  blow,  whether  struck  by 
Tracy  or  Fitzurse,  was  only  with  the  flat  of 
the  sword,  and  again  on  the  bleeding  head, 
which  Becket  drew  back  as  if  stunned,  and 
then  raised  his  clasped  hands  above  it.  The 
blood  from  the  first  blow  was  trickling  down 
his  face  in  a  thin  streak  :  he  wiped  it  with 
his  arm,  and  when  he  saw  the  stain  he  said, 
“  Into  thy  hands,  0  Lord,  I  commend  my 
spirit.”  At  the  third  blow,  which  was  also 
from  Tracy,  he  sank  on  his  knees — his  arms 
falling,  but  his  hands  still  joined  as  if  in 
prayer.  With  his  face  turned  towards  the 
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altar  of  St.  Benedict,  be  murmured  in  a  low 
voice,  which  might  just  have  been  caught  by 
the  wounded  Grim,  who  was  crouching  close 
by,  and  who  alone  reports  the  words — “  For 
the  name  of  Jesus  and  the  defence  of  the 
Church,  I  am  willing  to  die.”  Without 
moving  hand  or  foot,  he  fell  flat  on  his  face 
as  be  spoke,  in  front  of  the  corner  wall  of  tb 
chapel,  and  with  such  dignity  that  his  mantle, 
which  extended  from  head  to  foot,  was  not 
disarranged.  In  this  posture  he  received  from 
Richard  the  Breton  a  tremendous  blow, accom¬ 
panied  with  the  exclamation  (in  allusion  to  a 
quarrel  of  Becket  with  Prince  W^illiam) 
"Take  this  for  love  of  my  Lord  William, 
brother  of  the  king.”  The  stroke  was  aimed 
with  such  violence  that  the  scalp  or  crown  of 
the  head — which,  it  was  remarked,  was  of 
unusual  size — was  severed  from  the  skull, 
and  the  sword  snapped  in  two  on  the  marble 
pavement.  Ilugh  of  Horsea,  the  subdeacon 
who  had  joined  them  as  they  entered  the 
church,  taunted  by  the  others  with  having 
taken  no  share  in  the  deed,  planted  his  foot 
on  the  neck  of  the  corpse,  tnrust  his  sword 
into  the  ghastly  wound,  and  scattered  the 
brains  over  the  pavement.  "  Let  us  go — let 
us  go,”  he  said  in  conclusion.  ”  The  traitor 
is  dead ;  he  will  rise  no  more.” 

This  was  the  final  act.  One  only  of  the 
four  knights  had  struck  no  blow.  Hugh  de 
Moreville  throughout  retained  the  gentler  dis¬ 
position  for  which  he  was  distinguished,  and 
contented  himself  with  holding  back  at  the 
entrance  of  the  transept  the  crowds  who  were 
pouring  in  through  the  nave. 

The  murderers  rushed  out  of  the  church, 
through  the  cloisters  into  the  palace.  Tracy, 
in  a  confession  made  long  afterwards  to  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  said  that  their 
spirits,  which  bad  before  been  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  excitement,  gave  way  when 
the  deed  was  perpetrated,  and  that  they 
retired  with  trembling  steps,  expecting  the 
earth  to  open  and  swallow  them  up.  Such, 
however,  was  not  their  outward  demeanor,  as 
it  was  recollected  by  the  monks  of  the  place. 
With  a  savage  burst  of  triumph  they  ran 
shouting,  as  if  in  battle,  the  royal  watchword 
— “  The  king’s  men,  the  king’s  men  !” 
wounding,  as  they  went,  a  servant  of  the 
Archdeacon  of  Sens  for  lamenting  the  mur¬ 
dered  prelate.  Robert  de  Brock,  as  knowing 
the  palace,  had  gone  before  to  take  possession 
of  the  private  apartments.  There  they  broke 
open  the  desks  and  writing-cases,  and  seized 
many  papal  bulls,  charters,  and  other  docu¬ 
ments,  which  Randulf  de  Broc  sent  to  the 
king.  They  then  traversed  the  whole  of  the 


palace,  plundering  gold  and  silver  vases ;  the 
msOTificent  vestments  and  utensils  employed 
in  the  services  of  the  church ;  the  furniture 
and  books  of  the  monks’  rooms,  and,  lastly, 
the  horses  from  the  stables,  on  which  Becket 
bad  prided  himself  to  the  last.  The  amount 
of  plunder  was  estim-tted  by  Fitzstephen  at 
2000  marks.  To  their  great  8uij)rise,  they 
found  two  haircloths  among  the  enects  of  the 
archbishop,  and  threw  them  away.  As  the 
murderers  left  the  cathedral,  a  tremendous 
storm  of  thunder  and  rain  burst  over  Canter¬ 
bury,  and  the  night  fell  in  thick  darkness 
upon  the  scene  of  the  dreadful  deed. 

The  crowd  was  every  instant  increased  by 
the  multitudes  flocking  in  from  the  town  on 
the  tidings  of  the  event,  'fbere  was  still 
at  that  moment,  as  in  his  lifetime,  a  strong 
divUion  of  feeling :  horror  was  expressed, 
not  at  the  murder,  but  at  the  sacrilege  ;  and 
Grim  overheard  even  one  of  the  monks  declare 
that  the  primate  had  paid  a  just  penalty  for 
his  obstinacy,  and  was  not  to  be  lament^  as 
a  martyr.  Others  said,  “  He  wished  to  be 
king,  and  more  than  king — let  him  be  king, 
let  him  be  king.” 

At  last, however,  the  cathedral  was  cleared, 
and  the  gates  shut ;  and  for  a  time  the  body 
lay  entirely  deserted.  It  was  not  till  the 
night  had  quite  closed  in  that  Osbert,  the 
chamberlain  of  the  archbishop,  entered  with 
a  light,  found  the  corpse  lying  on  its  face,  and 
cut  off  a  piece  of  bis  shirt  to  bind  up  the 
frightful  gash  on  his  head.  The  doors  of  the 
cathedral  were  again  opened,  and  the  monks 
returned  to  the  spot.  Then,  for  the  first  time, 
they  ventured  to  give  way  to  their  grief,  and 
a  loud  lamentation  resounded  through  the 
stillness  of  the  night.  When  they  turned  the 
body  with  its  face  upwards,  all  were  struck 
by  the  calmness  and  beauty  of  the  counte¬ 
nance  ;  a  smile  seemed  to  play  round  the  fea¬ 
tures,  the  color  on  his  cheeks  was  fresh ,  and 
the  eyes  were  closed  as  if  in  sleep.  The  top 
of  the  head,  wound  round  with  Osbert’s  shirt, 
was  bathed  in  blood,  but  the  face  was  marked 
only  by  one  faint  streak  that  crossed  the  nose 
from  the  right  temple  to  the  left  cheek. 
Underneath  the  body  they  found  the  axe 
which  Fitzurse  had  thrown  down,  and  asmall 
iron  hammer,  brought  apparently  to  force 
open  the  door ;  close  by  were  lying  the  two 
fragments  of  Le  Bret’s  broken  sword,  and  the 
archbishop’s  cap,  which  had  been  struck  off 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fray.  All  these  they 
carefully  preserved.  The  blood,  which  with 
the  brains  were  scattered  over  the  pavement, 
they  collected  and  placed  in  vessels ;  and  as 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour  increased,  the  by- 
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slanders,  who  already  began  to  esteem  him  a 
martyr,  cut  off  pieces  of  their  clothes  to  dip 
in  the  blood,  and  anoint  their  eyes  with  it. 
The  cloak  and  outer  pelisse,  which  were  rich 
with  sanguinary  stains,  were  given  to  the 
poor — a  proof  of  the  imperfect  apprehension 
as  yet  entertained  of  the  value  of  these  relics, 
which  a  few  years  afterwards  would  have 
been  literally  worth  their  weight  in  gold,  and 
which  were  then  sold  for  some  trifling  sum. 

After  tying  up  the  head  with  clean  linen, 
and  fastening  the  cap  over  it,  they  placed 
the  body  on  a  bier,  and  carried  it  up  the 
successive  flights  of  steps  which  led  from  the 
transept  through  the  choir — “  the  glorious 
choir,”  as  it  was  called,  “of  Conrad” — to 
the  high  altar,  in  front  of  which  they  laid  it 
down.  The  night  was  now  far  advanced,  but 
the  choir  was  usually  lighted — and  probably, 
therefore,  on  this  great  occasion — by  a  chan¬ 
delier  with  twenty-four  wax  tapers.  Vessels 
were  placed  underneath  the  body  to  catch 
any  drops  of  blood  that  might  fall,  and 
the  monks  sat  weeping  around.  The  aged 
Robert,  canon  of  Merton,  the  earliest  friend 
and  instructor  of  Becket,  and  one  of  the 
three  who  had  remained  with  him  to  the  last, 
consoled  them  by  a  narration  of  the  austere 
life  of  the  martyred  prelate,  which  hitherto 
had  been  only  known  to  himself,  as  the  con¬ 
fessor  of  the  ascetic  dignitary,  and  to  Brun 
the  valet.  In  proof  of  it  he  thrust  his  hand 
under  the  garnnents  and  showed  the  monk’s 
habit  and  haircloth  shirt  which  he  wore  next 
his  skin.  This  was  the  one  thing  wanted  to 
raise  the  enthusiasm  of  the  bystanders  to  the 
highest  pitch.  Up  to  that  moment  there  had 
been  a  jealousy  of  the  elevation  of  the  gay 
chancellor  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury. 
The  primacy  involved  the  abbacy  of  the 
cathedral  monastery,  and  the  primates  there¬ 
fore  had  been,  with  two  exceptions,  always 
chosen  from  the  monks.  The  fate  of  these 
two  had,  we  are  told,  weighed  heavily  on 
Becket’s  mind.  One  was  Stigand,  the  last 
Saxon  archbishop  who  ended  his  life  in  a 
dungeon,  after  the  Conquest ;  the  other  was 
Elsey,  who  had  been  appointed  in  opposition 
to  Dunstan,  and  who,  after  having  triumphed 
over  his  predecessor  Odo  by  dancing  on  his 
grave, was  overtaken  by  a  violent  snow-storm 
in  passing  the  Alps,  and,  in  spite  of  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  resuscitate  him  by  plunging  his 
feet  in  the  bowels  of  his  horse,  was  miserably 
frozen  to  death.  It  now  for  the  first  time 
appeared  that  Becket,  though  not  formally 
a  monk,  had  virtually  become  one  by  his 
secret  austerities.  The  transport  of  the  fra¬ 
ternity  on  finding  that  he  had  been  one  of 
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themselves,  was  beyond  all  bounds.  They 
burst  at  once  into  thanksgiving,  which  re¬ 
sounded  through  the  choir ;  fell  on  their 
knees ;  kissed  the  hands  and  feet  of  the 
corpse,  and  called  him  by  that  name  of 
“  Saint  Thomas”  by  which  he  was  so  long 
known  to  the  European  world.  At  the  sound 
of  the  shout  of  joy  tliere  was  a  general  rush 
to  the  choir,  to  see  the  saint  in  sackcloth  who 
had  hitherto  been  known  as  the  chancellor 
in  purple  and  fine  linen.  A  new  enthusiasm 
WHS  kindled  by  the  spectacle;  Arnold,  a  monk, 
who  was  goldsmith  to  the  monastery,  was 
sent  back,  with  others,  to  the  transept,  to 
collect  in  a  basin  any  vestiges  of  the  blood 
and  brains,  now  become  so  precious ;  and 
benches  were  placed  across  the  spot,  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  being  desecrated  by  the  footsteps  of 
the  crowd.  This  perhaps  was  the  moment 
that  (he  great  ardor  of  the  citizens  first  began 
for  washing  their  hands  and  eyes  with  the 
blood.  One  instance  of  its  application  gave 
rise  to  a  practice  which  became  the  distin¬ 
guishing  characteristic  of  all  the  subsequent 
pilgrimages  to  the  shrine.  A  citizen  of  Can¬ 
terbury  dipped  a  corner  of  his  shirt  in  the 
blood,  went  home,  and  gave  it,  mixed  with 
water,  to  his  wife,  who  was  paralytic,  and 
who  was  said  to  have  been  cured.  This  sug¬ 
gested  the  notion  of  mixing  the  blood  with 
water,  which,  endlessly  diluted,  was  kept  in 
innumerable  vials,  to  be  distributed  to  the  pil¬ 
grims;  and  thus,  as  the  palm  was  a  sign  of 
a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  aud  a  scallop- 
shell  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Compostella,  so  a 
vial  or  bottle  ^came  a  mark  of  a  pilgrimage 
to  Canterbury. 

Thus  passed  the  night ;  and  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  in  the  red  glare  of  an  Aurora 
Borealis,  which,  after  the  stormy  evening, 
lighted  up  the  midnight  sky,  the  excited  pop¬ 
ulace,  like  that  at  Rome  after  the  murder  of 
Rossia,  should  fancy  that  they  saw  the  blood 
of  the  martyr  go  up  to  heaven  ;  or  that,  as 
the  wax-lights  sank  down  in  the  cathedral 
and  the  first  streaks  of  the  gray  winter  morn¬ 
ing  broke  through  the  stained  windows  of  the 
Conrad’s  choir,  the  monks  who  sat  round  the 
corpse  should  imagine  that  the  right  arm  of 
the  dead  man  was  slowly  raised  in  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  as  if  to  bless  his  faithful  fol¬ 
lowers. 

Early  in  the  next  day  a  rumor  or  a  mes¬ 
sage  came  to  the  monks  that  Robert  de  Broc 
forbade  them  to  bury  the  body  among  the 
tombs  of  the  archbishops,  and  that  he  threat¬ 
ened  to  drag  it  out,  hang  it  on  a  gibbet,  tear 
it  with  horses,  cut  it  to  pieces,  or  throw  it 
into  some  pond  or  sink,  to  be  devoured  by 
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swine  or  birds  of  prey,  as  a  6t  portion  for  the 
corpse  of  his  master’s  enemy.  “  Had  St. 
Peter  so  dealt  with  the  king,”  he  said,  “  by 
the  body  of  St.  Denys,  if  I  had  been  there  I 
would  have  driven  my  sword  into  his  skull.” 
They  accordingly  closed  the  doors,  which 
apparently  had  remained  open  through  the 
night  to  admit  the  populace,  and  determined 
to  bury  the  corpse  in  the  crypt.  Thither 
they  carried  it,  and  in  that  venerable  vault 
proceeded  to  their  mournful  task,  assisted  by 
the  Abbot  of*  Bexlev  and  the  Prior  of  Dover, 
who  had  come  to  acfvise  with  the  archbishop 
about  the  vacancy  of  the  Priory  of  Canter¬ 
bury.  A  discussion  seems  to  have  taken 
place  whether  the  body  should  be  washed, 
according  to  the  usual  custom,  which  ended 
in  their  removing  the  clothes  for  the  purpose. 
The  mass  of  vestments  in  which  he  was  wrapt 
is  almost  incredible,  and  appears  to  hare 
been  worn  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  warmth,  and 
in  consequence  of  his  naturally  chilly  tem¬ 
perament.  First,  there  was  the  large  brown 
mantle  with  white  fringes  of  wool;  below 
this  there  was  a  white  surplice,  and  again 
below  this  a  white  fur  garment  of  lamb’s 
wool.  Next  there  were  two  short  woollen 
pelisses,  which  were  cut  off  with  knives  and 
given  away,  and  under  these  the  black  cowled 
garment  of  the  Benedictine  order,  and  the  , 
shirt  without  sleeves  or  fringe,  that  it  might  j 
not  be  visible  on  the  outside.  The  lowermost 
covering  was  the  haircloth,  which  had  been 
made  of  unusual  roughness,  and  within  the 
haircloth  was  the  warning  letter  he  had  re- 
cei.ved  on  the  night  of  the  27th.  The  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  penitential  garb  had  been  pointed 
out  on  the  previous  night  by  Robert  of  Mer¬ 
ton  ;  but,  as  they  proceeded  on  their  task, 
their  admiration  increased.  The  haircloth 
encased  the  entire  body,  down  to  the  knees  ; 
the  hair  drawers,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his 
dress,  being  covered  on  the  outside  with  lin¬ 
en,  that  it  might  escape  observation  ;  and  the 
whole  so  fastened  together  as  to  admit  of  be¬ 
ing  readily  taken  off  for  his  dally  scourgings, 
of  which  yesterday’s  portion  was  still  appar¬ 
ent  ill  the  stripes  of  his  body.  Such  auster¬ 
ity  had  hitherto  been  unknown  to  English 
saints,  and  the  marvel  was  increased  by  the 
sight — to  our  notions  so  revolting — of  the 
innumerable  vermin  with  which  the  hair¬ 
cloth  abounded — boiling  over  with  them,  as 
one  account  describes  it,  like  water  in  a 
simmering  caldron.  At  the  dreadful  spec¬ 
tacle  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  previous  night 
revived  with  double  ardor.  They  looked  at 
each  other  in  silent  wonder ;  then  exclaimed. 
See,  see  what  a  true  monk  he  was,  and  we 


knew  it  not and  burst  into  alternate  fits  of 
weeping  and  laughter,  between  the  sorrow  of 
having  lost  such  a  head,  and  the  joy  of  hav¬ 
ing  found  such  a  saint.  The  discovery  of  so 
much  mortification,  combined  with  the  more 
prudential  reasons  for  hastening  the  funeral, 
induced  them  to  abandon  the  hope  of 
washing  a  corpse  already,  as  it  was  thought, 
sufficiently  sanctified,  and  they  at  once  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  lay  it  out  for  burial. 

Over  the  haircloth,  linen  shirt,  monk’s  cowl, 
and  linen  hose,  they  put  first  the  dress  in 
which  be  was  ordained,  and  which  he  had 
himself  desired  to  be  preserved — namely,  the 
alb,  super- humeral,  chrismatic,  mitre,  stole, 
and  mapula ;  and  over  these,  according  to 
the  usual  custom  in  archiepiscopal  funerals, 
the  archbishop’s  insignia,  namely,  the  tunic, 
dalmatic,  chasuble,  the  pall  with  its  pins,  the 
chalice,  the  gloves,  the  ring,  the  sandals,  and 
the  pastoral  staff,  all  of  which,  being  probably 
kept  in  the  treasury  of  the  cathedral,  were 
accessible  at  the  moment.  Thus  arrayed,  he 
was  laid  by  the  monks,  amongst  whom  was 
the  chronicler  Oervase,  in  a  new  marble 
sarcophagus  which  stood  in  the  ancient  crypt, 
immediately  at  the  back  of  the  shrine  of  the 
Virgin,  between  the  altars  of  St.  Augustine 
and  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The  remains  of 
the  blood  and  brains  were  placed  outside  the 
tomb,  and  the  doors  of  the  crypt  closed 
against  all  entrance.  No  mass  was  said  over 
tbe  archbishop’s  grave  ;  for  from  the  moment 
that  armed  men  had  entered,  the  church  was 
supposed  to  have  been  desecrated  ;  the  pave¬ 
ment  of  the  cathedral  was  taken  up ;  the 
bells  ceased  to  ring;  the  walls  were  divested 
of  their  hangings  ;  the  crucifixes  were  veiled  ; 
the  altars  stripped,  as  in  Passion  week;  and 
the  services  were  conducted  without  chanting 
in  the  chapter-house.  This  desolation  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  next  year,  when  Odo  the  Prior, 
with  the  monks,  took  advantage  of  the  arri¬ 
val  of  the  Papal  legates,  who  came  to  make 
full  inquiry  into  the  murder,  to  request  their 
influence  with  the  bishops  to  procure  a  recon¬ 
secration.  The  task  was  intrusted  to  the 
Bishops  of  Exeter  and  Chester ;  and  on  the 
21st  of  December,  the  Feast  of  St.  Thomas 
the  Apostle,  1171,  Bartholomew,  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  again  celebrated  mass,  and  preached 
a  sermon  on  the  text,  “Fdr  the  multitude  of 
the  sorrows  that  I  had  in  my  heart,  thy  com¬ 
forts  have  refreshed  my  soul.” 

Within  three  years  the  popular  enthusiasm 
was  confirmed  by  the  highest  authority  of  the 
Church.  In  1172  legates  were  sent  by  Alex¬ 
ander  III.  to  investigate  the  alleged  miracles, 
and  they  carried  back  to  Rome  the  tunic 
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stained  with  blood,  and  a  piece  of  the  pave¬ 
ment  on  which  the  brains  were  scattered — 
relics  which  were  religiously  deposited  in  the 
Basilica  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore.  In  1173  a 
Council  was  called  at  Westminster  to  hear 
letters  read  from  the  Pope,  authorizing  the 
invocation  of  the  martyr  as  a  saint.  All  the 
bishops  who  had  opposed  him  were  present, 
and,  after  begging  pardon  for  their  offence, 
expressed  their  acquiescence  in  the  decision 
of  the  Pope.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year 
he  was  regularly  canonized,  and  the  29th  of 
December  was  set  apart  as  the  Feast  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury. 

A  wooden  altar,  which  remained  unchanged 
through  the  subsequent  alterations  and  in¬ 
creased  magnificence  of  the  cathedral,  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  murder,  and  in  front 
of  the  ancient  stone  wall  of  St.  Benedict’s 
Chapel.  It  was  this  which  gave  rise  to  the 
mistaken  tradition,  repeated  in  books,  in  pic¬ 
tures,  and  in  sculptures,  that  the  prelate  was 
slain  whilst  praying  at  the  altar.  It  remained 
till  the  time  of  Erasmus,  who  saw  it,  with  the 
fragments  of  Le  Brel’s  sword  placed  upon  it, 
from  which  it  derived  its  name  of  the  “  Altare 
ad  punctum  ensis.”  The  crypt  in  which  the 
body  had  been  laid  so  hastily  and  secretly 
became  the  most  sacred  spot  in  the  church, 
and,  even  after  the  “translation”  of  the  relics, 
in  1220,  to  the  upper  church,  continued  to 
be  known  down  to  the  lime  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation  as  “  Becket’s  Tomb,”  and  was  visited 
by  pilgrims  with  a  reverence  only  second  to 
that  with  which  they  regarded  the  shrine 
itself.  The  history  of  this  shrine  is  a  distinct 
chapter  in  the  eventful  story. 

It  remains  for  us  now  to  follow  the  fate  of 
the  murderers.  On  the  night  of  the  deed  the 
four  knights  rode  to  Saltwood,  leaving  Robert 
de  Broc  in  possession  of  the  palace,  whence, 
as  we  have  seen,  be  brought  or  sent  the 
threatening  message  to  the  monks  on  the 
morning  of  the  30th.  They  vaunted  their 
deeds  to  each  other,  and  it  was  then  that 
Tracy  claimed  the  glory  of  having  wounded 
John  of  Salisbury.  The  next  day  they  rode 
forty  miles  to  one  of  the  archiepiscopal  palaces, 
and  ultimately  proceeded  to  Knaresborough 
Castle,  a  royal  fortress  then  in  the  possession 
of  Hugh  de  Moreville,  where  they  remained 
for  a  year. 

From  this  moment  they  disappear  for  a 
time  in  the  black  cloud  of  legend  with  which 
the  monastic  historians  have  enveloped  their 
memory.  Dogs,  it  was  pretended,  refused  to 
eat  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  their  table. 
Struck  with  remorse,  they  went  to  Rome  to 
receive  the  sentence  of  Pope  Alexander  III., 
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and  by  him  were  sent  to  expiate  their  sins  in 
the  Holy  Land.  Moreville,  Fitzurse,  and 
Brito — so  the  story  continues — after  three 
years’  fighting,  died,  and  were  buried,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  accounts,  in  front  of  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ;  according  to  others, 
in  front  of  the  church  of  Montenegro,  with 
an  inscription  over  their  graves — 

Hie  jacent  mlseri  qni  martyrisaverunt 
BeatumThomam  Archiepiscupum  Cantuarienaem. 

Tracy  alone,  it  was  said,  was  never  able  to 
accomplish  bis  vow.  The  crime  of  having 
struck  the  first  blow  was  avenged  by  the 
winds  of  heaven,  which  always  drove  him 
back.  He  was  at  last  seized  at  Cosenza  in 
Apulia  with  a  dreadful  disorder,  which  caused 
him  to  tear  his  flesh  from  his  bones,  and  there 
he  died  miserably,  after  having  made  his  con¬ 
fession  to  the  bishop  of  the  place.  His  fate 
was  long  remembered  among  his  descendants 
in  Gloucestershire,  and  gave  rise  to  the  dis¬ 
tich  that — 

The  Tracya 

Have  always  the  wind  in  their  faces. 

Such  is  the  legend.  The  real  facts  are  curi¬ 
ously  at  variance  with  it,  and  show  how  little 
trust  can  be  placed  in  this  entire  class  of 
mediaeval  traditions.  By  a  singular  recipro¬ 
city,  the  principle  for  which  Becket  had  con¬ 
tended — that  priests  should  not  be  subjected 
to  the  secular  courts — prevented  the  trial  of 
a  layman  for  the  murder  of  a  priest  by  any 
other  than  a  clerical  tribunal.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that  the  perpetrators  of  what 
was  thought  the  most  heinous  crime  since  the 
Crucifixion  could  be  visited  with  no  other 
penalty  than  excommunication.  That  they 
should  have  performed  a  pilgrimage  to  Pales¬ 
tine  is  in  itself  not  improbable,  but  they  seem 
before  long  to  have  recovered  their  position. 
Even  within  the  first  two  years  of  the  mur¬ 
der  they  were  living  at  court  on  familiar  terms 
with  the  king,  and  constantly  joined  him  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  Moreville,  who 
had  been  justice  itinerant  in  the  counties  of 
Northumberland  and  Cumberland  at  the  time 
of  the  murder,  was  discontinued  from  bis 
office  the  ensuing  year  ;  but  in  the  first  year 
of  King  John  he  is  recorded  as  paying  twenty- 
five  marks  and  three  good  palfreys  for  hold¬ 
ing  his  court  so  long  as  Helwise  his  wife 
should  continue  in  a  secular  habit.  He  pro¬ 
cured  about  the  same  period  a  charter  for  a 
fair  and  market  at  Kirk  Oswald,  and  died 
shortly  afterwards,  leaving  two  daughters. 
The  sword  he  used  at  the  murder  is  stated 
by  Camden  to  have  been  preserved  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Eliiabeth ;  and  it  is  now  said 
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to  be  attached  to  bis  statue  at  Brayton  Castle. 
Tracy  was,  within  four  years  from  the  mur¬ 
der,  justiciary  of  Normandy;  was  present  at 
Falaise  in  1174,  when  William  King  of  Scot¬ 
land  did  homage  to  Henry  II.,  and  in  1178 
was  succeeded  in  his  office  by  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  He  died  and  was  buried  at 
Morthoe  in  Devonshire,  where  he  had  estates, 
still  known  by  the  name  of  Woolacombe 
Tracy.  Hence,  perhaps,  his  selection  of 
Bartholomew,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  as  his  con¬ 
fessor.  The  tomb  which  is  shown  as  his 
grave  seems  really  to  be  that  of  the  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  parish  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
called  Sir  William  de  Tracy,  according  to  the 
custom  of  those  times.  There  is,  however, 
a  memorial  of  his  connection  with  the  mur¬ 
der,  in  the  ruins  which  still  remain  of  the 
Priory  of  Woodspring,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bristol  Channel.  This  priory  was  founded  by 
William  de  Courtenay,  descendant  of  Trticy, 
in  the  honor  of  the  Trinity,  the  Virgin,  and 
St.  Thoinaa  of  Canterbury.  Fitzurse  is  said 
to  have  gone  over  to  Ireland,  and  there  to 
have  become  the  ancestor  of  the  M'Mahon 
family  in  the  north  of  Ireland — M'Mahon 
being  the  Celtic  translation  of  Bear’s  son. 
On  his  flight,  the  estate  which  he  held  in  the 
Isle  of  Thanet,  Barham  or  Berham  Court, 
lapsed  to  his  kinsman  Robert  of  Berham — 
Berham  being,  as  it  would  seem,  the  English, 
as  M'Mahon  was  the  Irish  version  of  the  name 
Fitaurse.  His  estate  of  Willeton,  in  Somer¬ 
setshire,  he  made  over,  half  to  the  knights  of 
St.  John  the  year  after  the  murder,  probably 
in  expiation — the  other  half  to  his  brother 
Robert,  who  built  the  chapel  of  Willeton. 
The  descendants  of  the  family  lingered  for  a 
long  time  in  the  neighborhood  under  the  same 
name,  successively  corrupted  into  Fitzour, 
Fishour,  and  Fisher.  The  family  of  Bret  or 
Brito  was  carried  on  through  his  daughter 
Maud,  who  gave  lands  to  the  Priory  of  St. 
Thomas,  at  Woodspring,  and  his  grand¬ 
daughter  Alice,  who  in  1238  continued  the 
benefaction,  in  the  hope  “that  the  intercession 
of  the  glorious  martyr  might  never  be  want¬ 
ing  to  her  and  her  children.” 

The  figures  of  the  murderers  may  be  seen 
in  representations  of  the  martyrdom,  which, 
on  walls,  or  in  painted  windows,  or  ancient 
frescoes,  have  survived  the  attempted  exter¬ 
mination  of  all  the  monuments  of  the  traitor 
Becket  by  King  Henry  VIII.  Sometimes 
three,  sometimes  four,  are  given,  but  always 
so  far  faithful  to  history,  that  Moreville  is 
stationed  aloof  from  the  massacre.  Two  ves¬ 
tiges  of  such  representations  still  remain  in 
Canterbury  Cathedral.  One  is  a  painting  on 


a  board,  now  greatly  defaced,  and  kept  near 
the  tomb  of  fcng  Henry  IV.,  over  which  it 
formerly  stood.  It  is  engraved  in  Carter’s 
Ancient  Sculptures,  and,  through  the  help  of 
the  engraving,  the  principal  figures  can  still 
be  dimly  discerned.  There  is  the  common 
mistake  of  making  the  archbishop  kneel  at 
the  altar,  and  representing  Grim  as  the  bearer 
of  the  cross.  The  knights  are  carefully  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  one  another.  Fitzurse,  with 
two  bears  on  his  coat — for  they  are  usually 
discriminated  by  their  armorial  bearings — is 
depicted  ns  inflicting  the  fatal  stroke.  Bret, 
with  boars’  heads,  and  Tracy,  in  red  and 
yellow  armor,  appear  each  to  have  already 
dealt  a  blow.  Moreville,  distinguished  by 
fleurs-de-lis,  stands  apart,  and  on  the  ground 
lies  the  cap  of  their  victim  stained  with  blood. 
The  other  is  a  sculpture  over  the  south  porch, 
where  Erasmus  states  that  he  saw  the  figures 
of  the  “  three  murderers,”  with  their  names 
of  “Tuscus,  Fuscus,  and  Berrus,”  under¬ 
neath.  These  figures  have  disappeared ;  and 
it  is  as  difficult  to  imagine  where  they  could 
have  stood,  as  it  is  to  explain  the  origin  of 
the  names  they  bore ;  but  in  the  portion 
which  remains  there  is  a  representation  of  an 
altar  surmounted  by  a  crucifix,  placed  between 
figures  of  St.  John  and  the  Virgin,  and  macked 
as  the  altar  of  the  martyrdom — “  aliare  ad 
punctum  ensis” — by  sculptured  fragments 
of  a  sword  which  lie  at  its  foot 

But  the  great  expiation  still  remained. 
The  king  had  gone  from  Bur  to  Argenton,  a 
town  situated  on  the  high  table- land  of  south¬ 
ern  Normandy.  There  the  newsfiist  reached 
him,  and  he  instantly  shut  himself  up  for 
three  days,  refused  all  food  except  milk  of 
almonds,  rolled  himself  in  sackcloth  and  ashes, 
vented  his  grief  in  frantic  lamentations,  and 
called  God  to  witness  that  he  was  in  no  way 
responsible  for  the  archbishop’s  death,  unless 
that  he  loved  him  too  little.  He  continued 
in  this  solitude  for  five  weeks,  neither  riding 
nor  transacting  public  business,  but  exclaim¬ 
ing  again  and  again,  “Alas!  alas!  that  it 
ever  happened.” 

The  French  king,  the  Archbishop  of  Sens, 
and  others,  had  meanwhile  written  to  the 
Pope,  denouncing  Henry  in  the  strongest  lan¬ 
guage  as  the  murderer,  and  calling  for  ven¬ 
geance  upon  his  head.  What  all  expected 
was  an  excommunication  of  the  king,  and  an 
interdict  of  the  kingdom.  Henry,  as  soon  as 
be  was  roused  from  his  retirement,  sent  off  as 
envoys  to  Rome  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
the  Bishop  of  W’orcester,  and  others  of  his 
courtiers,  to  avert  the  dreaded  penalties  by 
announcing  bis  submission.  The  Archbishop 
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of  Rouen  returned  on  account  of  illness,  and 
Alexander  III.,  who  occupied  the  Papal  See, 
and  who  after  long  struggles  with  his  rival 
had  at  last  got  back  to  Rome,  refused  to 
receive  the  rest.  He  was,  in  fact,  in  the  eyes 
of  Christendom,  not  wholly  guiltless  himself, 
in  consequehce  of  the  lukewarmness  with 
which  he  had  fought  Becket’s  fights;  and  it 
was  believed  that  he,  like  the  king,  bad  shut 
himself  up  on  hearing  the  news  as  much  from 
remorse  as  from  grief.  At  last,  by  a  bribe 
of  500  marks,  an  interview  was  effected  on 
the  heights  of  ancient  Tusculum — not  yet 
superseded  by  the  modern  Frascati.  Two 
cardinals,  Theodore,  Bishop  of  Portus,  and 
Albert,Cliancellor  of  the  Papal  See,  were  sent 
to  Normandy  to  receive  the  royal  penitent’s 
submission,  and  an  excommunication  was 
pronounced  against  the  murderers  on  Maundy 
Thursday,  which  is  still  the  usual  day  for  the 
delivery  of  Papal  maledictions.  .  The  worst 
of  the  threatened  evils — excommunication 
and  interdict — were  thus  avoided  ;  but  Henry 
still  felt  so  insecure,  that  he  crossed  over  to 
England,  ordered  all  the  ports  to  be  strictly 
guarded  to  prevent  the  admission  of  the  fatal 
document,  and  refused  to  see  any  one  who 
was  the  bearer  of  letters.  It  was  during 
this  short  stay  that  he  visited  for  the  last 
tim^  the  old  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Henry 
of  Blois,  brother  of  King  Stephen,  well  known 
as  the  founder  of  the  beautiful  hospital  of 
St.  Cross,  when  the  dying  old  man  added  his 
solemn  warning  to  those  which  were  resound¬ 
ing  from  every  quarter  with  regard  to  the 
deed  of  blood.  From  England  Henry  crossed 
St.  George’s-Channel  to  his  new  conquests  in 
Ireland,  and  it  was  on  his  return  from  the 
expedition  that  the  first  public  expression  of 
his  penitence  was  made  at  the  Council  held 
by  the  legates  at  Avranches,  in  Normandy. 

The  great  Norman  Cathedral  of  that  beau¬ 
tiful  city  stood  on  what  was  perhaps  the 
finest  situation  of  any  cathedral  in  Christen¬ 
dom — on  the  brow  of  the  high  ridge  which 
sustains  the  town  of  Avranches,  and  looking 
over  the  wide  bay,  in  the  centre  of  which 
stands  the  sanctuary  of  Norman  chivalry  and 
superstition,  the  majestic  rock  of  St.  Michael, 
crowned  with  its  fortress  and  chapel.  Of  this 
vast  cathedral  one  granite  pillar  alone  has 
survived  the  storm  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  that  pillar  marks  the  spot  where  Henry 
performed  his  first  penance  for  the  murder  of 
Becket.  It  bears  an  inscription  with  these 
words : — “  Sur  cette  pierre,  ici,  k  la  porte  de 
la  cath^drale  d’ Avranches,  apres  le  meurtre 
de  Thomas  Becket,  Archev^ue  de  Canter¬ 
bury,  Henri  II,,  Roi  d’Angleterre  et  Due  de 


Normandie,  re^ut  a  genoux,  des  16gats  du 
Pape,  I’absolution  apostolique,  le  Dimanche, 
xxii.  Mai,  mclxxii.” 

The  council  was  held  in  the  church  on 
Ascension  day.  On  the  following  Sunday  the 
king  swore  on  the  Gospels  that  he  had  not 
ordered  or  wished  the  archbishop’s  murder ; 
but  that,  as  he  could  not  put  the  assassins  to 
death,  and  feared  that  his  fury  had  instigated 
them  to  the  act,  he  was  ready  on  his  part  to 
make  all  satisfaction — adding,  of  himself, 
that  he  had  not  grieved  so  much  for  the  death 
of  his  father  or  mother.  He  next  swore 
adhesion  to  the  Pope,  restitution  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  customs  of  Clarendon;  and  further 
promised,  if  the  Pope  required,  to  go  a  three- 
years’  crusade  to  Jerusalem  or  Spain,  and  to 
support  200  soldiers  for  the  Templars.  After 
this  he  said  aloud,  ‘‘  Behold,  my  lords  le¬ 
gates,  my  body  is  in  your  hands ;  be  assured 
that  whatever  you  order,  whether  to  go  to 
Jerusalem,  or  to  Rome,  or  to  St.  James  [of 
Compostella],  I  am  ready  to  obey.”  The 
spectators,  whose  sympathy  is  usually  with 
the  sufferer  of  the  hour,  were  almost  moved 
to  tears.  He  was  thence  led  by  the  legates 
to  the  porch,  where  he  knelt,  but  was  raised 
up,  brought  into  the  church,  and  reconciled. 
The  young  Henry,  at  his  father’s  suggestion, 
was  also  present,  and,  placing  his  hand  in 
that  of  Cardinal  Albert,  promised  to  make 
good  his  father’s  oath.  The  Archbishop  of 
Tours  was  iu  attendance,  that  he  might  cer¬ 
tify  the  penance  to  the  French  king. 

Two  years  passed  again,  and  the  fortunes 
of  the  king  grew  darker  and  darker  with  the 
rebellion  of  his  sons.  It  was  this  which  led 
to  the  final  and  greater  penance  at  Canter¬ 
bury.  He  was  conducting  a  campaign  against 
Prince  Richard  in  Poictou  when  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  arrived  with  the  tidings  that 
England  was  in  a  state  of  general  revolt.  The 
Scots  had  crossed  the  border,  under  the  king; 
Yorkshire  was  in  rebellion,  under  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  Mowbray;  Norfolk,  under  Bigod ;  the 
midland  counties,  under  Ferrers  and  Hunt¬ 
ingdon  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Flanders  and  Prince 
Henry  were  meditating  an  invasion  of  Eng¬ 
land  from  Flanders.  All  these  hostile  move¬ 
ments  were  further  fomented  and  sustained 
by  the  revival  of  the  belief,  not  sufficiently 
dissipated  by  the  penance  at  Avranches,  that 
the  king  had  himself  been  privy  to  the  mur¬ 
der  of  the  saint  who  had  now  been  canonized, 
and  whose  fame  and  miracles  were  increasing 
year  by  year.  It  was  on  Midsummer-day 
that  the  bishop  found  the  king  at  Bonneville. 
So  many  messages  had  been  daily  despatched, 
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and  lo  mach  importance  was  attached  to  the 
character  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  that 
the  Normans,  on  seeing  his  arrival,  exclaimed, 
'The  next  thing  that  the  English  will  send 
over  to  fetch  the  king  will  be  the  tower  of 
London  itself.”  Henry  saw  at  once  the 
emergency.  That  very  dny,  with  Eleanor, 
Margaret,  his  son  and  daughter  .John  and 
Joan,  and  the  princesses,  wives  of  his  other 
sons,  he  set  out  for  England.  He  embarked, 
in  spite  of  the  threatening  weather  and  omin¬ 
ous  looks  of  the  captain.  A  tremendous 
gale  sprang  up,  and  the  king  uttered  a  public 
prayer  on  board  the  ship,  that,  “  if  his  arrival 
in  England  would  be  for  good,  it  might  be 
accomplished  ;  if  for  evil,  never.” 

The  wind  abated,  and  he  arrived  at  South¬ 
ampton  on  Monday,  the  8ih  of  July.  From 
that  moment  he  began  to  live  on  the  peniten¬ 
tial  diet  of  bread  and  water,  and  deferred  all 
business  till  he  had  fulOllcd  bis  vow.  He 
rode  to  Canterbury  with  speed,  avoiding 
towns  as  much  as  possible,  and  on  Friday,  the 
12th  of  July,  approached  the  sacred  city  by 
the  usual  road  from  London  over  the  Forest 
of  Blean.  The  6rst  view  of  the  central  tower, 
with  the  gilded  angel  at  the  summit,  was  just 
before  he  reached  the  ancient  village  and  hos¬ 
pital  of  Harbledown.  This  hospital  or  le- 
perhoiise,  now  venerable  with  the  age  of 
seven  centuries,  was  then  fre^h  from  the 
hands  of  its  founder,  Lanfranc.  Whether 
it  had  yet  obtained  the  relic  of  the  saint — 
the  upper-leather  of  his  shoe,  which  Erasmus 
saw,  and  which  remained  in  the  almshouse 
almost  down  to  our  own  day — does  not 
appear;  but  they  halted  there,  as  was  the 
wont  of  all  pilgrims,  and  made  a  gift  of 
forty  marks  to  the  little  church.  And  now, 
as  he  climbed  the  steep  road  beyond  the 
hospital,  and  descended  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hill,  the  whole  view  of  the  cathedral  burst 
upon  him,  rising,  not  indeed  in  its  pre.sent 
proportions,  but  still  with  its  three  towers 
and  vast  front,  and  he  leappd  off  his  horse, 
and  went  on  foot  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
Here,  at  St.  Dunstan’s  church,  he  paused 
agsin,  entered  the  ediBce  with  the  prelates 
who  were  present,  stripped  off  his  ordinary 
dress,  and  walked  through  the  streets  in  the 
guise  of  a  penitent  pilgrim — barefoot,  and 
with  no  other  covering  than  a  woollen  shirt, 
and  a  cloak  thrown  over  it  to  keep  off  rain. 

So,  amidst  a  wondering  crowd,  the  rough 
stones  of  the  streets  marked  with  the  blood  that 
started  from  bis  feet,  he  reached  the  cathe¬ 
dral.  There  he  knelt,  as  at  Avranches,  in 
I  the  porch,  then  entered  the  church  and  went 
straight  to  the  scene  of  the  murder  in  the 


north  transept.  Here  he  knelt  again,  and 
kissed  the  sacred  stone  on  which  the  arch¬ 
bishop  had  fallen,  the  prelates  standing  round 
to  receive  his  confession.  Thence  be  was 
conducted  to  the  crypt,  where  he  again 
knelt,  and  with  groans  and  tears  kissed 
the  tomb,  and  remained  long  in  prayer.  At 
this  stage  of  the  solemnity,  Gilbert  Foliot, 
Bishop  of  London,  the  ancient  opponent  and 
rival  of  Becket,  addressed  the  monks  and 
bystanders,  announcing  to  them  the  king’s 
penitence  for  having  by  his  rash  words  un¬ 
wittingly  occasioned  the  perpetration  of  a 
crime  of  which  he  himself  was  innocent,  and 
his  intention  of  restoring  the  rights  and  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  church,  and  bestowing  40  marks 
yearly  on  the  monastery  to  keep  lamps  burn¬ 
ing  constantly  at  the  martyr’s  tomb.  The 
king  ratihed  all  that  the  bishop  had  said,  re¬ 
quested  absolution,  and  received  a  kiss  of 
reconciliation  from  the  prior.  He  knelt  again 
at  the  tomb,  removed  the  rough  cape  or 
cloak  which  had  been  thrown  over  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  but  still  retained  the  woollen  shirt  to 
hide  the  haircloth  which  was  visible  to  near 
observation  next  his  skin,  placed  his  head 
and  shoulders  in  the  tomb,  and  there  receiv¬ 
ed  five  strokes  from  each  bishop  and  abbot 
who  was  present,  beginning  with  Foliot,  who 
stood  by  with  the  “  balai”  or  monastic  rod 
in  his  hand,  and  three  from  each  of  the 
eighty  monks.  Fully  absolved,  he  resumed 
his  clothes,  but  was  still  left  in  the  crypt,  on 
the  bare  ground,  with  bare  feet  still  unwash¬ 
ed  from  the  muddy  streets,  and  passed  the 
whole  night  fasting.  At  early  matins  he  rose 
and  went  round  the  aliars  and  shrines  of  the 
upper  church,  then  returned  to  the  tomb, 
and  finally,  after  hearing  mass,  set  off,  with 
one  of  the  usual  phials  of  Canterbury  pil¬ 
grims,  containing  water  mixed  with  the  mar¬ 
tyr’s  blood,  and  rode  to  London,  which  he 
reached  in  a  week. 

So  deep  a  humiliation  of  so  great  a  prince 
was  unparalleled  within  the  memory  of  that 
generation.  The  submission  of  Theodosius 
to  Ambrose,  of  Louis  the  Debonnaire  at  Sois- 
sons,  of  Otho  HI.  at  Ravenna,*  of  Edgar  to 
Dunstan,  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  to  Gre¬ 
gory  VII.,  were  only  known  as  matters  of 
history.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  usual 
figure  of  speech  by  which  the  chroniclers  ex¬ 
press  it  should  be;  *Uhe  mountains  trembled 
at  the  presence  of  the  Lord” — “  The  moun¬ 
tain  of  Canterbury  smoked  before  Him  who 
touches  the  hills  and  they  smoke.”  The  aus¬ 
picious  consequences  were  supposed  to  be 
immediate.  The  king  had  arrived  in  London 
on  Sunday,  and  was  so  completely  exhausted 
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by  the  effects  of  the  long  day  and  night  at 
Canterbury,  that  he  was  seized  with  a  dan¬ 
gerous  fever.  On  the  following  Thursday, 
at  midnight,  the  guards  were  roused  by  a 
violent  knocking  at  the  gates.  The  messen¬ 
ger,  who  announced  that  he  brought  good 
tidings,  was  reluctantly  admitted  into  the 
king's  bedroom.  The  king,  starting  from 
his  sleep,  said,  “Who  art  thou?”  The 
lad  answered,  “  I  am  the  boy  of  your  faitbiul 
Count  Ralph  of  Glanville,  and  I  come  to 
bring  you  good  tidings.”  “  Is  our  good 
Ralph  well  ?”  asked  the  king.  “  He  is  well,” 
answered  the  boy;  “and  he  has  taken  your 
enemy  the  King  of  the  Scots  prisoner  at 
Richmond.”  The  king  was  tliunderstruck ; 
the  boy  repeated  his  message,  and  produced 
the  letters  confirming  it.  The  king  leaped 
from  his  bed,  and  returned  thanks  to  Ood 
and  St.  Thomas.  The  victory  had  taken 

[dace  on  the  very  Saturday  on  which  he  had 
eft  Canterbury,  after  having  made  his  peace 
with  the  martyr.  On  that  same  Saturday 
the  fleet  with  which  his  son  had  intended  to 
invade  England  from  Flanders  was  driven 
back,  and  he  returned  to  France. 

Thus  ended  this  great  tragedy.  Its  effects 
on  the  constitution  of  the  country,  and  on 
the  religious  feeling  not  only  of  England  but 
of  Europe,  would  open  a  new  field  on  which 
we  have  no  intention  to  enter.  It  is  enough 
if,  from  the  narrative  we  have  given,  a  clearer 
notion  can  be  formed  of  that  remarkable 
event  than  is  to  be  derived  from  the  works 
either  of  his  professed  apologists  or  professed 
opponents ;  if  the  scene  can  be  more  fully 
realized,  the  localities  more  accurately  iden¬ 
tified,  the  man  and  his  age  more  clearly  un¬ 
derstood.  If  there  be  any  who  still  regard 
Becket  as  an  ambitious  and  unprincipled 
traitor,  plotting  for  his  own  aggrandizement 
against  the  welfare  of  the  monarchy,  they  will 
perhaps  be  induced,  by  the  account  of  his  lu't 
moments,  to  grant  to  him  the  honor,  if  not 
of  a  martyr,  at  least  of  an  honest  and  cour¬ 
ageous  man,  and  to  believe  that  such  restraints 
as  the  religious  awe  of  high  character,  or 
sacred  place  and  office,  laid  on  men  like  Henry 
and  his  courtiers,  are  not  to  be  despised  in  any 
age,  and  in  that  lawless  and  cruel  time  were 
almost  the  only  safeguards  of  life  and  pro¬ 
perty.  If  there  be  any  who  are  glad  to 
welcome  or  stimulate  attacks,  however  un¬ 
measured  in  language  or  unjust  in  fact, 
against  bishops  and  clergy,  whether  Roman 
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Catholic  or  Protestant,  in  the  hope  of  secur¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  Christian  liberty  against 
priestly  tyranny,  they  may  take  warning  by 
the  reflection,  that  the  greatest  impulse  ever 
given  in  this  country  to  the  cause  of  sacerdo¬ 
tal  independence  was  the  reacUon  produced 
by  the  horror  consequent  on  the  deed  of 
Fitzurse  and  Tracy.  Those,  on  the  other 
band,  who,  in  the  curious  change  of  feeling 
that  has  come  over  our  age,  are  inclined  to 
revive  the  ancient  reverence  for  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury,  as  the  meek  and  gentle  saint 
of  holier  and  happier  times  than  our  own, 
may,  perhaps,  be  led  to  modify  their  judg¬ 
ment  by  the  description,  taken  not  from  his 
enemies  but  from  his  admiring  followers,  of 
the  violence,  the  obstinacy,  the  furious  words 
and  acts,  which  deformed  even  the  dignity 
of  bis  last  hour,  and  well-ni^b  turned  the 
solemnity  of  -bis  “  martyrdom”  into  an  un¬ 
seemly  brawL  They  may  learn  to  i-ce  in  the 
brutal  conduct  of  the  assassins — in  the  ab¬ 
ject  cowardice  of  the  monks — in  the  unchris¬ 
tian  mortifications  and  the  unchristiau  pas¬ 
sions  of  Becket  himself — bow  little  ground 
there  is  for  that  paradise  of  faith  and  love 
which  some  modem  writers  find  for  us  iu  the 
age  of  the  Planlagenet  kings.  And  for  those 
who  believe  that  an  indiscriminate  mainte¬ 
nance  of  ecclesiastical  claims  is  the  best  service 
they  can  render  to  God  and  the  Church,  and 
that  opposition  to  the  powers  that  be  is 
enough  to  entitle  a  bishop  to  the  honors  of  a 
saint  and  a  hero,  it  may  not  be  without  in¬ 
struction  to  remember  that  the  Constitutions 
of  Clarendon,  which  Becket  spent  his  life  in 
opposing,  and  of  which  his  death  piocured 
the  repeal,  are  now  incorporated  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  law,  and  are  regarded  without  a  dis¬ 
sentient  voice  as  among  the  wisest  and  most 
nece.H8ary  of  English  institutions ;  that  the 
especial  point  for  which  he  surrendered  bis 
life  was  not  the  independence  of  the  clergy 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  crown,  but 
the  personal  and  now  forgotten  question  of 
the  superiority  of  the  see  of  Canterbury  to 
the  see  of  York ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  wretch¬ 
ed  superstitions  of  which  the  shrine  of  St. 
Thomas  became  the  centre  ended  by  com¬ 
pletely  alienating  the  affections  of  thinking 
men  from  his  memory,  and  rendering  the 
name  of  Becket  a  byword  of  reproach,  as 
little  proportioned  to  his  real  deserts  as  had 
been  the  reckless  veneration  paid  to  it  by  bis 
worshippers  in  the  middle  ages. 
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From  ibe  New  Ifoatbly  Magazine. 

“POSITIVE”  PHILOSOPHY:  COMTE  AND  LEWES.* 

1 


Hioblt  Tersatile — or  rather,  “  comprehen- 
wre,”  to  adopt  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lylton’s  verbal 
amendment — is  the  talent  which  has  been 
manifested — uii  reXur^uc  —  by 
Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes.  “  Je  voudrais,”  once  said 
Voltaire  in  his  familiar  correspondence,  “  que 
4ut  fait  des  vaudevilles,  je  Ten  estimerais  New¬ 
ton  davantage.  Celui  qui  n’a  qu’un  talent  peut 
4tre  un  grand  genie ;  celui  qui  en  a  plusieura 
est  plus  aimable.”  Voltaire  would  have 
pronounced  the  lively  author  of  "  Blanche, 
none,  and  Violet,”  very  aimahU.  That  tale, 
and  **  K.inthorpe,”  are  his  ventures  as  a  no¬ 
velist.  His  play,  “  The  Noble  Heart,"  has 
elicited  tears  and  plaudits  on  the  stage,  nor 
needs  to  deprecate  reviewal  in  the  closet. 
In  biography  he  is  recognized  by  his  Life  of 
Robespierre ;  in  criticism,  by  his  “  Spanish 
Drama,”  and  a  large  miscellany  of  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  quarterly  and  weekly  press ;  in 
metaphysics,  bv  his  “  Biographical  History 
of  Philosophy,”  by  far  the  best  compendium 
of  the  kind  in  the  language,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  his  own  anti-metaphysical  stand¬ 
point  ;  in  natural  science,  by  his  discussions  on 
the  passage  from  the  organic  to  the  inorgan- 
ic,”on  the  “V estiges”’  theory , on  the  po.aibility 
of  spontaneous  combustion,  and  many  other 
quattio  vtxata.  The  French  lightness  of  his 
style  makes  whatever  he  indites  highly  read¬ 
able;  nor  do  we  6nd  in  his  manner  so  much 
of  “flippancy”  and  “sparkling  shallowness” 
as  to  impel  us  to  sympathy  with  Madame 
d'Ossoli’s  wrath  at  Aw  undertaking  the  Life 
of  Goethe.  At  the  present  time  be  appears 
to  be  the  ruling  spirit  of  that  noticeable  non¬ 
descript  |imon^  weekly  journals,  the  Ltader, 
a  pretty  vehicle  of  propagandism  in  the 
cause  of  free-thinking  and  free-speaking  ;  a 

Eerfect  repertory  of  the  new  curiosities  of 
terature  in  matters  political,  theological. 


social,  scientific,  and  aesthetic.  The  aim  of 
that  journal  would  seem, 

“As  far  as  might  be,  to  carve 
Free  space  for  every  human  doubt. 

That  the  whole  mind  might  orb  about."* 

Yet  (is  this  yet  a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of  ?) 
we  will  plead  guilty  to  a  habit  of  consulting 
some  at  least  of  its  columns,  with  infinitely 
greater  interest  (they  are  so  fresh  and  sug¬ 
gestive,  so  piquant  in  their  very  audacity  1) 
than  we  do  those  of  other  papers,  of  time- 
honored  prretiye  and  unimpeachable  ortho¬ 
doxy.  And  we  remember  how  one  of  the 
moat  distinguished  criticsof  the  age — himself, 
observe,  a  stanch  Tory,  a  good  High  Church¬ 
man,  and  indeed  a  kind  of  cyclopiedic  anti¬ 
thesis  to  the  Leader — once  record^  as  follows 
his  testimony  to  its  drift :  “A  journal,”  be 
called  it,  “  distinguished  by  its  ability,  by  its 
hardihood  of  speculation,  by  its  comprehen¬ 
sive  candor,  but,  in  my  eyes,  still  more 
advantageously  distinguished  by  its  deep 
sincerity.”  Its  literary  department  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mr.  Lewes,  and  in  other  sections 
lii  “fine  French  baod”f  is  probably  trace¬ 
able  ;  making  it  the  organ  of  his  assaults  on 
conversatism  in  faith  and  practice,  and  es-  ^ 
pecially  of  his  enforcement  of  the  “  positive” 
philoeophy,  which  seems  to  hold,  with  Byron, 
that 

- our  days  are  too  brief  for  afTorJing 

Space  to  dispute  what  no  one  ever  could 
Decide,  and  every  body  one  day  will 
Know  very  clearly— or  at  least  lie  still. 

And  therefore  would  it  leave  olf  me/apliysical 

Discussion.” 

To  that  journal  Mr.  Lewes  contributed, 
some  months  since,  a  series  of  articles  expo- 

*  Tennyson :  The  Two  Voicea 

f  By  the  way,  how  comes  it  that  so  easy  and 
practised  a  writer — versed,  one  would  think,  in  the 
philosophy  of  ns  quid  ntmis— should  be  so  lavish 
of  marks  of  admiration  f  What  a  fund  he  has  of 
mirabUui  dictn 


*  Comte’s  Philosophy  of  the  Scienoes:  being  an 
Exposition  of  the  Court  dt  Pkilotophit  Potitivt  of 
AuMste  Comte.  By  0.  H.  Lewes.  London:  H. 
0.  Bohn.  1863. 
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sitory  of  the  Positive  Philosophy  of  Auguste 
Comte,  and  which  forms  the  first  part  of  the 
volume  of  Bohn’s  Scientific  Library  now 
before  us.  The  English  reader  who  desires 
a  fuller  presentment  of  the  subject,  will  of 
course  consult  Miss  Martineau’s  two  volumes. 
But  probably  most  English  readers  will  find 
quite  enough  to  “  give  them  pause”  in  Mr. 
Lewes’s  compact  epitome,  which  has  the  ad¬ 
ditional  attraction  of  being  conveyed  in  a 
clear,  and  lively,  and  highly  readable  form, 
never  too  diffuse  to  be  heavy,  (the  original  sin 
of  the  original  author,)  nor  too  condensed  to 
be  easily  intelligible;  the  very  book,  in  fact, 
to  secure  a  hearing  for  M.  Comte,  if  he  is  to 
have  one  at  all  among  our  countrymen  en 
masse.  A  brief  biographical  introduction  is 
prefixed,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
founder  of  Positivism  as  a  science  was  boi  n 
in  1797,  of  an  ‘‘eminently  Catholic  and 
monarchical”  family;  that  while  at  college,  in 
his  fourteenth  year,  he  first  felt  “  the’  neces¬ 
sity  of  an  entire  renovation  in  philosophy,” 
involving  the  application  of  the  scientific 
Method  to  vital  and  social  problems,  as  well 
as  to  the  phenomena  of  the  inorganic  world  ; 
that  he  subsequently  cooperated  for  some 
time  with  St.  Simon ;  that  in  his  twenty-ninth 
year  insanity  (with  which  his  enemies  would 
taunt  him  to  this  day)  was  the  transient 
result  of  a  “transient  cerebral  disorder;” 
that  he  became  professor  at  the  Ecole  Poly- 
technique,  but  lost  that  and  other  posts  by 
the  systematic  hostility  of  some  brother  pro¬ 
fessors,  and  is  now,  indeed,  a  needy  and 
dependent  man.  One  year  of  “  chaste  and 
exquisite  affection,”  of  ample  power  to  soften 
and  subdue  the  angularities  and  asperities  of 
his  too  exclusively  intellectual  system,  gave 
him  a  new  glimpse  into  man’s  destiny,  and 
taught  him  the  predominance  due  to  the 
affections.  His  writings,  composed  with  sin¬ 
gular  rapidity,  already  amount  to  twelve 
portly  tomes. 

Let  us  hastily  glance  at  some  of  the  sali¬ 
ent  points  of  M.  Comte’s  philosophy.  Its 
fundamental  law  is,  the  passage  of  Humanity 
tlirough  three  successive  stages — the  theo¬ 
logical,  the  metaphysical,  and  the  positive. 
These  three  phases  of  intellectual  evolution 
characterize  the  progress  of  the  individual 
as  well  as  of  the  race,  of  the  unit  man  as  well 
as  of  the  mass  of  men.  The  preparatory 
phase  —  called  the  theological,  or  super¬ 
natural — it  is  that  in  which  the  mind  seeks 
causes,  asks  the  how  of  every  phenomenon, 
the  ultimate  whence  of  every  fact,  the 
wherefore  of  every  why.  In  it,  the  mind 
ascribes  every  event  to  an  immediate  divine 
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agent,  and  every  unusual  or  exceptional  ap¬ 
pearance  to  the  express  favor  or  displeasure 
of  that  extra-mundane  agent.  The  mind 
regards  Nature  “as  the  theatre  whereon  the 
arbitrary  wills  and  momentary  caprices  of 
Supeiior  Powers  play  their  varying  and  vari¬ 
able  parts.  Men  are  startled  at  unusual 
occurrences,  and  explain  them  by  fanciful 
conceptions.  A  solar  eclipse  is  understood, 
and  unerringly  predicted  to  a  moment,  by 
Positive  Science ;  but  in  the  theological 
epoch  it  was  believed  that  some  dragon  had 
swallowed  the  sun.”  Such  is  phase  the  first. 
And  observe:  not  one  honest  English  Church¬ 
man,  not  one  plain  English  Christian,  to  this 
very  hour,  has  advanced  beyond  this  phase. 
For  the  former  has  not  expunged  from  his 
prayer-book  supplications  for  rain  or  for  fair 
weather;  nor  has  the  latter  ceased  to  believe 
in  a  particular  prdvidence  ;  things  wholly  set 
aside  as  old  wives’  fables  by  the  positive 
philosophy.  So  that  every  father’s  son 
amongst  us  who  holds  to  the  creed  of  “an¬ 
cestral  voices,”  and  so  worships  the  God  of 
his  fathers,  and  still  abides  by  the  faith  of 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  must  be 
prepared  for  the  contempt,  uttered  or  unex¬ 
pressed,  inalienable  from  a  positivist  in  the 
maturity  of  stage  the  third,  towards  a  super¬ 
naturalist  in  the  groping  babyhood  of  stage 
the  first. 

Now  for  the  second  phase — the  meta¬ 
physical.  Here,  a  modification  has  taken 
place.  The  supernatural  agents  have  merged 
in  certain  abstract  forces,  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  inhere  in  various  substances,  and  to 
have  a  capacity  of  engendering  phenomena. 
The  gods  are  ignored,  or  displaced  by  meta¬ 
physical  entities.  The  divine  personalities 
have  given  way  to  certain  hypothetical 
principles.  Metaphysical  philosophy  differs 
from  theological,  in  its  admission  of  the 
notion  of  constancy  or  invariableness  in  the 
movements  of  Nature  ;  and  from  positive,  in 
its  hypothesis  of  an  agency  superadded  to  the 
phenomena — in  its  declining  to  confine  itself 
to  the  observed  fact,  and  its  pertinacious  sug¬ 
gestion  of  an  explanation  fur  the  fact — in  its 
imaginingan  entity  inhering  in  substances  as  an 
invariable  real  presence.  Thus,  the  metaphy¬ 
sical  physiologist,  for  example,  instead  of  con¬ 
tenting  himself,  as  the  positivist  does,  with  ob¬ 
servations  restricted  to  biological  phenomena, 
with  a  view  to  apprehend  the  laws  of  their 
action,  proceeds  to  speculate  on  the  vital 
essence,  on  the  causes  of  life,  on  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  existence, — pronouncing  the  subject 
of  his  research  “  chemical  aflfinity,”  or  “  elec¬ 
tricity,”  or  “nervous  fluid,”  or  what  not. 
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And  again  observe:  no  naan  wbo  still  affect'* 
even  so  abstract  a  phrase  as  “  the  Laws  of 
Nature,”  has  yet  emerged  from  this  second, 
or  metaphysical,  stage,  into  the  positive 
third.  For,  Law  is  the  subtle  but  super- 
subtle,  the  delicate  but  supposititious  “  ab¬ 
stract  entity,”  which  metaphysics  gratui¬ 
tously  superadds  to  concrete  fact,  and  which, 
as  imaginary  and  potentially  misleading,  is 
nehushtan  to  the  iconoclastic  protestantism 
of  positive  science. 

What,  then,  i»  the  third  phase — what  i» 
this  positive  philosophy,  so  revolutionary  in 
its  policy,  so  exterminating  in  its  decrees? 

It  is  that  phase  in  the  development  of  Hu¬ 
manity,  social  and  individual,  in  which  the 
mind,  rejecting*  as  futile  all  speculation 
abi>ot  cause  and  principle  and  essence,  limits 
its  inquiry  to  phenomena,  and  to  their  un¬ 
varying  relations,  simply  with  a  view  to  the 
mastery  of  their  laws.  Positive  Philosophy 
is,  therefore,  defined  to  be,  the  Explanation 
of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Universe.  The 
Why  it  declines  to  scrutinize,  as  something 
far  above  out  of  its  reach.  The  How  it 
sedulously  and  solely  investigates.  “The 
positive  stage,”  says  Mr.  Lewes,  “  explains 
phenomena  by  ascertaining  laws,  laws  based 
on  distinct  and  indisputable  certitude  gathered 
in  the  long  and  toilsome  investigation  of  cen¬ 
turies  ;  and  these  laws  are  not  only  shown 
to  be  demonstrable  to  reason,  but  accordant 
with  fact ;  for  the  distinguishing  character¬ 
istic  of  science  is,  that  it  sees  and  foresees. 
Science  is  prevision.  Certainty  is  its  basis 
and  its  glory.”  In  this  “  recognition  of  in¬ 
variableness”  lies  the  “  germ  of  science,” 
because  on  it  alone  can  prevision  of  pheno¬ 
mena  depend — prevision  being  the  test  of 
knowledge. 

Now,  all  the  sciences,  physical  and  social — 
this  is  a  capital  characteristic  of  M  Comte’s 
philosophy — all  are  to  be  regarded  as 
branches  of  one  Science,  and  so  to  be  inves¬ 
tigated  on  one  and  the  same  Method.  The 
student  must  therefore  arrange  the  sciences 
according  to  their  dependence  on  each  other ; 
beginning  with  the  “  simplest  (most  general) 
phenomena,  and  proceeding  successively  to 
the  most  complex  and  particular,”  By 
which  rule,  the  following  will  be  the  order 
in  which  he  studie-s  the  five  sciences  involved 
in  the  positive  method — for  it  is  peremptorily 
enforced,  as  a  fundamental  condition  to  suc¬ 
cess  in  such  study,  that  the  sciences  should 
be  learned  in  this  their  natural  order,  to  the 
infringement  of  which  rule  is  ascribed  the 
present  incoherent  aspect  of  scientific  culture, 
(“some  sciences  being  in  the  positive,  some 
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in  the  supernatural,  and  some  in  the  meta¬ 
physical  stage,”  with  minute  self-contradic¬ 
tory  subdivisions.)  First:  the  mathemati¬ 
cal  sciences — since  in  them  the  ideas  dealt 
with  are  the  most  entirely  abstract  possible 
in  positive  philosophy,  “  for  no  where  else  are 
questions  resolved  so  completely,  and  deduc¬ 
tions  prolonged  so  far  with  extreme  rigor” — 
these  deductions  involving  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  number  of  results  from  the  smallest  pos¬ 
sible  number  of  immediate  data.  Astronomy 
comes  under  this  section,  and  is  the  only  fun¬ 
damental  science  (out  of  the  five)  which  in 
allowed  to  be  really  and  finally  purged  of  all 
theological  or  metaphysical  considerations — 
the  only  one  thoroughly  established  as  posi¬ 
tive,  and  satisfactorily  fulfilling  the  axiom  that 
every  science  has  prevision  for  its  object. 
Second  :  the  science  of  Physics,  which,  says 
Comte,  did  not  begin  definitely  to  disengage 
itself  from  metaphysics,  and  become  really 
positive,  until  after  the  great  discovery  of 
Galileo  on  the  fall .  of  heavy  bodies,  and 
which  is  therefore  considerably  behind  As¬ 
tronomy  (positive  so  many  centuries  ago) 
in  its  scientific  precision.  The  positivists 
enlarge  on  the  conception  of  a  “  luminiferous 
ether” — that  “  prevailing  hypothesis”  almost 
universally  accepted  by  men  of  science  in 
England — as  illustrating  the  adulteration,  by 
metaphysical  myth,  of  the  study  of  Physics — 
any  such  assumed  fluid  being  in  reality  no 
more  than  one  of  the  old  entities  material¬ 
ized,  a  mere  personified  abstraction,  a  trifle 
lighter  than  air,  and  only  to  the  dreamer  giv¬ 
ing  “  confirmation  strong,”  while  to  the  wak¬ 
ing  man  it  is  obnoxious  as  standing  a  shadowy 
pretence  between  him  and  the  sun.  Third : 
Chemistry — a  science  where  the  complexity 
of  phenomena  is  greatly  augmented  —  its 
aim  being,  to  find  the  properties  of  all  the 
compounds  of  all  (given)  simple  substances — 
its  study  especially  interesting,  as  compen¬ 
sating  for  deficiency  in  the  “  prevision  of 
phenomena”  by  “  the  power  of  modifying 
them  at  our  pleasure.”  Here,  too,  meta¬ 
physical  parasites  are  denounced,  in  the 
shape  of  “inherent  vital  forces,”  Ac.,  hypo¬ 
theses  which  positivism  cannot  away  with. 
Fourth :  Physiology,  or  Biology,  or  the 
science  of  Life — the  necessary  basis  of  psy¬ 
chology,  and  to  the  development  of  which  M. 
Comte  contributes  “  a  new  cerebral  theory.” 
Fifth:  Social  science — its  principle  being 
that  social  phenomena  are  inevitably  sub¬ 
jected  to  natural  laws,  in  accordance  with 
the  axiom  of  Leibnitz,  “  The  present  is  preg¬ 
nant  with  the  future ;” — as  a  statical  science, 
investigating  the  laws  of  coexistence,  (which 
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characterise  the  idea  of  social  Order,)  and  as 
a  dynamical,  the  laws  of  succession,  (which 
pertain  to  the  tlreory  of  Progress. )  “  Soci- 

ology  thus  unites  the  two  equally  fundament¬ 
al  ideas  of  Order  and  Progress,  the  radical 
opposition  of  which”  constitutes  “  the  prin¬ 
cipal  characteristic  symptom  of  the  profound 
perturbation  of  modem  society.’  And 
whereas  hitherto  there  has  been  a  division 
kept  up  between  physical  laws  and  moral 
laws — the  former  being  monopolised  by  one 
set  of  teachers,  and  the  latter  by  another — 
M.  Comte  claims  to  have  healed  the  breach, 
and  identihed  the  interests,  by  his  foundation 
of  social  science. 

Such,  in  rough  and  ragged  outline,  is  Pos¬ 
itivism.  Such  the  philosophy  which,  if  des¬ 
tined  to  dominion,*  must  sweep  sway  the 
landmarks  of  our  old  cherished  convictions 
in  theology,  metaphysics,  and  Heaven  (to 
speak  anti- positively)  knows  what.  It  is 
called  by  Mr.  Morell  an  enormous  system  of 
materialism,  grounded  on  great  research ; 
rejecting  all  cautci  as  useless  and  vain  ;  mak¬ 
ing  the  idea  of  power  the  lingering  relic  of 
an  age  of  hypothesis  ;  that  of  mind  or  spirit 
but  a  continuous  attempt  to  personify  the 
law  of  man’s  intellectual  being ;  and  that  of 
Ood,  when  viewed  theologically,  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  account  for  the  existence  of  the 
universe,  when  viewed  philosophically,  but 
the  highest  abstraction  of  causality,  which 
must  give  way  in  this  age  of  positive  science 
to  the  simple  idea  of  a  general  law. 

Is,  then,  M.  Comte  an  atheist  ?  So  affirm 
“the  general.”  While  some  “positively” 
call  him  very  religious,  and  his  system  the 
only  truly  religious  science.  What  says  Mr. 
Lewes  to  the  imputation  of  atheism?  Most 
“  positively”  he  denies  it.  An  incautious 
reader,  he  allows,  dipping  here  and  there 
into  M.  Comte’s  deep  places,  might  suppose 
him  an  atheist,  but  an  attentive  reader  must, 
on  the  contrary,  be  “  strongly  impressed  by 
the  forcible  and  scornful  rejection  of  atheism 
so  often  there  recurring.”  And  Mr.  Lewes 

*  In  reply  to  the  damaging  remark  by  Sir  W. 
Hamilton,  that  it  ia  rather  surprising  Comte  should 
begin  to  be  taken  up  in  England  just  as  he  is  being 
given  up  in  his  own  oouutry,  Mr.  Lewes  asserts, 
that,  so  far  from  his  reputation  declining  in  France, 
it  is  now  beginning  to  assume  importance,  and  to 
attract  the  adhesion  of  France’s  most  markworthy 
physioli^sta,  Beraud,  Robin,  Littre,  Verdeil,  «kc., 
while  the  demand  for  his  voluminous  works  of  it¬ 
self  speaks  volumes.  The  circulation  of  Mr.  Lew¬ 
es’s  epitome,  and  of  Miss  Martineau’s  ampler  per¬ 
formance  (in  John  Chapman’s  Series,)  will  be  some 
criterion  of  the  interest  England  takee  in  Positiv¬ 
ism.  Is  the  game  to  be.  Follow  the  Leader  t 
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quotes  a  passage  to  show  that  Comte  regards 
atheism  as  the  dregs  of  the  metaphysical 
period,  a  period  for  which  his  scorn  is  inces¬ 
sant.  But  does  that  pa.ssHge,  does  any  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  maestro’s  opera  omnia  imply  any 
regard  less  scornful  for  theism  ?  Is  not  the 
idea  of  a  God*  as  obnoxious  to  him  as  the 
logical  disproof  of  One,  both  schemes  being 
equally  removed  from  positive  science,  and 
by  it  scouted  as  futile  waste  of  time,  and 
mischievous  waste  of  brains  ?  Atheist  may 
be  a  hard  name  in  our  terminology  ;  in  Mr. 
Comte’s  it  is  only  an  unmeaning  one,  and  one 
not  worth  the  p-iins  of  earning.  Theism 
is  not  “  positive”  enough.  Atheism  is  a 
great  deal  too  negative.  In  short,  the  whole 
subject  had  better  be  dropp«-d — it  pertains  to 
the  two  6rst  phases  of  progress,  the  theolo¬ 
gical  and  metaphysical,  and  they  are  presumed 
to  be  “shelved”  for  ever  and  a  day. 

With  reference,  however,  to  Mr.  Lewes, 
we  are  not  at  liberty  to  overlook  his  protest 
against  the  charge  of  atheism  ;  nor  should 
we  omit  to  mention  his  earnestly  enforced 
and  consistently  iterated  tenet,  that  “the 
intellectual  aspect  is  not  the  noblest  aspect 
of  man,”  and  that  never  will  there  be  a  phi¬ 
losophy  capable  of  satisfying  the  demands  of 
Humanity,  until  the  truth  be  recognized,  that 
“  man  is  moved  by  his  emotions,  not  by  his 
ideas ;  using  his  Intellect  only  as  an  eye  to 
see  the  way,”  his  Intellect  being,  in  a  word, 
the  servant,  not  the  lord  of  the  Heart ;  and 
Science  a  dull  bagatelle,  “  unless  it  subserve 
some  grand  religious  aim ;  unless  its  issue 
be  in  some  enlarged  conception  of  man’s  life 
and  destiny.”  He  hesitates  not  to  declare 
his  preference  of  the  primitive  spontaneous 
conceptions  of  the  Deity  to  the  modern  dei¬ 
fication  of  Intellect,  which  is  but  a  part,  and 
that  not  the  noblest  part,  of  our  nature. 
There  is  genuine  heart  in  most  of  what  .Mr. 
Lewes  indites,  which  is  scarcely  true,  so  far 
as  we  can  judge,  of  the  discussions  of  his 
“  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,”  the  ex¬ 
professor  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  or  of 
the  lucubrations  in  general  of  his  company 
of  disciples. 

Whatever  be  the  tendencies  of  Positivism, 
however  fatal  to  all  our  fondest  and  firmest 
opinions  and  sentiments,  by  all  means  give  it 
a  frank  and  full  hearing — although  it  cannot 
surely  reproach  those  who  would  cry  it 
down,  with  the  warning,  priirors  xai  OEO/wtxoi 
ivgs6r)rs.  To  call  attention  t  >  a  little  vol¬ 
ume  which  ably  and  succinctly  portrays  its 

*  The  only  Eire  Supreme  considered  possible 
hy  M.  CkMnte  U — what  I  “The  Collective  Life  of 
H  Oman  ity.  ”  Venite  erultemus  I 
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•cope  and  character,  is  the  simple  object  of 
thia  paper,  which,  wholly  repodiaUni^  pre¬ 
tence  to  criticism,  (perhaps  an  absurdly  un¬ 
called-for  repudiation,)  hath  this  extent,  no 
more.”  To  Fosilirism  as  a  great  fact,  and 
to  Mr.  Lewes's  exposition  of  it  as  asmall  one, 
we  may  all  do  well  to  give  heed,  among  the 
signs  of  the  times.  ^  PoMlivism  studied, 
then,  as  a  protest  against 

Those  fend  philosophers  Uiat  magnify 
Our  human  nature,  and  assume  we  have 
Such  a  prerogative  in  our  rational  soul’’* 

as  qualiBes  it  to  understand]*  all  mysteries, 

*  Shirley  :  The  Brothers. 

]  There  is  a  rtrong  smack  of  Poeitivism  in  the 
eonfession  of  John  Marston’s  Scholar,  (in  **  What 
Ton  Will,”)  who  had  deflowered  **  seven  useful 
springs”  in  studying  “  crossed  opinions  'bout  the 
soul  of  man  and  who  ”  the  more  he  learn 'd,  the 
more  he  leam’d  to  doubt” — the  while  bis  spaniel 
slept : 

”  Hot  philosophers 

Stood  banding  factions,  all  so  strongly  prop!, 

I  stagger'd,  knew  not  which  was  firmer  part, 

But  thought,  quoted,  read,  observed,  and  pryed. 
Stuff’d  noting-books;  and  still  my  spaniel  slept. 


and  to  hypothesize  safely  to  the  top  of  its 
bent.  Be  it  studied,  at  any  rate,  before  it  u 
answered  ;  for  this,  in  the  end,  may  save 
trouble  ;  although,  with  that  view,  the  con¬ 
verse  process  may,  prima  fade,  appear  more 
promising. 


At  length  he  waked  and  yawn’d ;  and  by  yon  sky> 
For  aught  1  know,  he  knew  as  much  as  L” 

The  same  old  dramatist,  in  another  play,  "Anto¬ 
nio's  Revenge,”  introdooes  a  "fling”  at  those  “  wia- 
ards”  or  wise  acres, 

"  Who,  making  curious  search 
For  nature’s  secrete,  the  First  lonating  Cause 
I.aoghs  them  to  scorn,  as  man  doth  busy  Apes 
When  they  will  zany  men.” 

Which  verses  we  will,  however  inoon  gmously,  tag 
with  those  of  Milton  s  "  god-like  angel  mild,  ^  who 
taught  our  first  father  that  there  are  problems  inso¬ 
luble  by  such  M  he,  “suppress’d  in  night,  to  none 
communicable  in  earth  or  neaven,”  though  quite 

"  Enough  u  left  besides  to  search  and  know. 

But  knowledge  is  as  food,  and  needs  no  less 
Her  temperance  over  appetite,  to  know 
In  measure  what  the  mind  may  well  contain ; 

I  Oppresses  else  with  surfeit,  and  soon  turns 
I  Wisdom  to  folly,  as  nourishment  to  wind.” 


From  the  British  Quarterly  Beview. 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  literature 
of  the  Germans  owes  much  of  its  greatness, 
and  much  also  of  its  littleness,  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  foreign  nations.  They  have  had 
seasons  in  the  history  of  their  literature,  in 
which,  like  children,  they  have  been  the  mere 
imitators  of  some  neighboring  member  of 
the  family  of  nations.  But  as  with  children, 
the  exercise  of  the  imitative  faculty  soon 
awakens  other  powers,  and  is  the  first  step 
to  spontaneous  action,  so  has  it  been  with 
Germany.  Her  own  capabilities  have  ever 
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been  stimulated  to  their  best  development 
by  the  rt  action  which  succeeds  an  era  of  ser¬ 
vile  imitations.  There  is  little  indeed  to  be  said 
in  favor  of  the  first  Gallomania  which  seized 
the  Germans ;  yet  with  ail  its  gold-laced  buf¬ 
foonery,  its  triviality  and  pedantry,  it  did 
ward  off  from  the  nation  a  horrible  death  by 
suffocation,  from  the  accumulation  of  that 
stagnant  literary  atmosphere  which  even  the 
sword- thrusts  of  Gottsched  and  Bodmer 
failed  to  disturb— failed  probably  because 
these  heroes  girded  on  no  weapon  more 
trenchant  than  a  paper-cutter.  The  heavy, 
didactic  tone  of  the  German  authors  of  that 
generation  fell  on  the  public  ear  like  along  ser¬ 
mon  on  a  summer  afternoon  upon  the  tympa¬ 
num  of  ui  elderly  lady;  some  sudden  innuenoe 
from  without  was  necessary  to  restore  con- 
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sciousness.  This  came  with  the  events  of 
the  first  French  Revolution.  There  is  no 
subject  for  which  the  t^rmans  have  8t>  little 
natural  capacity  or  pretl  lection  as  the  science 
of  politics.  They  wall  themselves  in  with 
their  domestic  tranquillity,  dusty  learning  or 
artistic  dreams,  till  social  questions  are,  in 
conversation,  a  far  more  intolerable  subject 
than  even  the  weather.  A  Bechuana  would 
be  found  more  intelligible  than  a  political 
economist.  Hence  it  is  only  to  an  increased 
acquaintance  with  the  classics,  with  literature 
and  manners  in  France  and  England,  that 
we  may  attribute  such  signs  of  life  as  have 
appeared  in  this  direction  of  later  years. 
Previous  to  the  French  Revolution,  all  the 
lesser  German  powers  were  under  the  vir¬ 
tual  rule  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  much  as 
they  are  at  the  present  day.  But  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  men  like  Joseph  the  Second  and 
Frederick  the  Great,  however  much  of  cos¬ 
mopolitan  cant  may  have  mingled  with  their 
real  work,  had  a  humane  and  manly  element, 
for  which  we  may  vainly  look  to-day  in  the 
same  direction.  The  relation  between  the 
people  and  their  sovereigns  was  every  where 
peaceable  and  friendly.  The  people  had  no 
idea  of  oppression  or  of  caprice  as  a  thing 
to  be  complained'of ;  it  was  to  them  inevita¬ 
ble  as  plague  or  small-poz.  Then,  for  other 
classes,  the  Emperor  Joseph  had  his  grand 
theory  of  humanity,  the  pet  plaything  of  the 
courts,  on  which  they  lavished  those  fine 
feelings  and  fine  phrases  which  fashionable 
philosophers  announced  in  language  so  grace¬ 
ful,  and  political  enthusiasts  emb^ied  in  ac¬ 
tion  so  disastrous.  It  had  become  the  fashion 
to  be  no  longer  a  German,  but  a  cosmopoli¬ 
tan,  to  embrace  humanity  instead  of  only  the 
“  Vaterland.”  The  virtue  of  patriotism  was, 
for  the  time,  extinct.  Speculative  theories 
of  universal  brotherhood  were  to  regenerate 
the  world  without  noise  or  difficulty.  In  the 
midst  of  this  calm  the  tempest  awoke  in 
France,  and  scattered  over  Germany  the  first 
seeds  of  political  life.  It  came  upon  many 
of  these  speculators  like  a  cry  of  fire  in  the 
night;  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  man  who,  thus 
roused,  reminded  his  landlady  that  he  was 
only  a  lodger,  they  turned  round  disgusted 
at  the  tumult,  and  went  on  studying  or  sleep¬ 
ing  as  before.  It  was  not,  in  their  view,  an 
event  to  affect  “  humanity.”  Such  men  for¬ 
got  that,  in  waters  so  much  troubled,  wave 
must  follow  wave  till  they  whitened  with 
their  foam  the  inmost  bay  of  the  most  distant 
•hose.  But  others  ceased  to  think  abstract¬ 
edly  of  the  universe  of  men  as  their  brethren, 
aad  began  to  remember  that  they  had  a 


country.  Filled  with  admiration  of  the 
French  example,  they  felt  what  they  might 
become  with  such  freedom,  were  it  theirs. 
Songs  like  those  of  Schiller  and  of  Komer 
kindled  their  enthusiasm  to  the  wildest 
height.  Humanity  was  no  longer  the  watch¬ 
word'; — Freedom,  or  Germany,  sounded  in 
its  place.  On  the  other  hand,  numbers  looked 
with  indifference  or  contempt,  not  only  upon 
these  demonstrations,  but  upon  the  events 
which  had  given  rise  to  them.  Goethe  had 
many  comp  inions  in  his  continued  aversion 
to  politics,  and  in  his  disgust  at  those  social 
disturbances  which  seemed  to  him  to  origin¬ 
ate  only  in  the  machinations  of  unprincipled 
agitators.  Like  him,  also.  Herder  and  Jean 
Paul,  without  the  Uiste,  and  probably  with¬ 
out  the  aptitude  requisite  to  grapple  with 
great  social  questions,  devoted  to  efforts 
purely  literary  their  best  energies.  A  par¬ 
tial  exemption  should  be  admitted  in  favor 
of  Jean  Paul.  His  ^fominff  Gleams  for  Ger¬ 
many,  and  his  Political  Discourses  in  Lent, 
were  an  attempt  to  muse  the  fallen  spirit  of 
his  countrymen — a  sign  at  least,  that,  unlike 
Goethe,  his  warmer  heart  looked  on  a  battle¬ 
field  as  something  more  than  a  munificient 
contribution  to  the  science  of  osteology.  But 
these  compositions  were  the  brilliant  sallies 
of  a  subtle  fancy,  the  loose  thoughts  of  a 
man  of  books  and  a  man  of  dreams;  their 
language  was  that  of  the  educated  few  ;  they 
abound  in  poetry  and  humor,  in  rhapsody 
and  satire  ;  they  contain  nothing  simple,  no¬ 
thing  practical.  Wieland,  as  a  Universalist, 
had  tilted  at  all  parties  in  their  turn.  The 
school  of  the  Romanticists,  whose  political 
ideal  was  the  middle  age,  looked  with  dread 
upon  the  Revolution,  its  unsettling  influence, 
and  the  danger  with  which  it  threatened  the 
reigning  powers.  Germans,  not  cosmopoli¬ 
tans,  they  were  concerned  for  the  stability  of 
the  State  and  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
anxious  above  all  things  for  quietude.  With 
them  Edmund  Burke  was  the  prince  of  states¬ 
men. 

Amidst  these  new  excitements,  of  great 
public  peril  and  anxiety,  Ludwig  Tieck  grew 
into  manhood.  For  any  satisfactory  account 
of  his  early  or  of  his  later  years,  it  is  as  yet 
premature  to  hope.  He  was  born  at  Berlin 
in  Ills,  one  year  later  than  his  friend  Wack- 
enroder.  They  grew  up  together,  and  their 
friendship  lightened  the  troubles  and  enhanc¬ 
ed  the  delights  of  theirsuccessive  terms  in  the 
Friedrich-Werderschen  Gymnasium. 

In  1782,  Tieck  was  freed  from  its  restraint, 
and  doubtless,  like  other  youths,  bailed  that 
day  as  the  happiest  of  his  existence,  which 
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saw  him  leave  Berlin  for  the  freedom  and  man¬ 
hood  of  university  life.  At  Halle  he  wrote 
poetry  with  his  friend,  and  studied  jurispru¬ 
dence.  In  1795,  be  published  his  6rst  novel, 
William  Lovell,  and  many  would  be  the 
hours  of  anxious  hope  and  busy  cogitation, 
in  committing  his  first  vessel  to  the  winds 
and  waves  of  criticism.  Wackenroder’s 
I£erzen»er(jie$sungtn,  <fec.,  appeared  in  1797, 
but  the  same  year  in  which  Tieck  rejoiced  in 
his  friend’s  success,  he  bad  also  to  mourn  bis 
death.  Tieck  afterwards  edited  bis  principal 
remains.  At  the  close  of  his  academic 
course,  Tieck  travelled  throughout  England 
and  Italy,  reaping  much  advantage  from 
literary  intercourse,  as  well  as  from  the  new 
world  of  observation  thus  opened  to  him.  In 
1819,  he  returned  to  Germany,  and  some 
six  years  afterwards  was  appointed  counsel¬ 
lor  of  court,  and  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Dresden  theatre.  In  1842,  he  was  invited 
by  Frederick  William  of  Prussia  to  his  pal¬ 
ace  of  Sans  Souci,  and  made  that  neighbor¬ 
hood  his  frequent  residence  until  his  death 
in  1853. 

William  Lovell  is  a  novel  in  the  form  of 
letters  interchanged  between  its  various  cha¬ 
racters,  and  by  this  epistolary  method,  (if 
method  it  may  be  called,)  the  story  is  made 
to  bound  like  an  India-rubber  ball  from  hand 
to  hand,  till  readers  of  but  moderate  perse¬ 
verance  are  well-nigh  driven  to  despair.  He 
presents  us  with  letters  of  every  imaginable 
species — -'the  sensible,  the  philosophical,  the 
amusing,  the  rhodomontade,  the  lover’s  let¬ 
ter  and  the  lawyer’s,  the  letter  of  the  old 
friend  and  of  the  old  servant.  The  hero  ap¬ 
pears  at  the  commencement  of  the  story  as 
an  enthusiastic,  excitable  Englishman,  full  of 
sensibility  and  extravagance.  Every  letter 
glows  with  high-wrought  sentiment  and 
rhetorical  exaggeration.  His  views  of  men 
and  things  are  purely  subjective.  He  judges 
all  actions  and  opinions  from  his  own  in¬ 
ternal  standard,  viewing  them  as  noble  or 
despicable,  right  or  wrong,  according  to  the 
state  of  mind  which  fortune  or  misfortune 
may  have  induced  at  the  date  of  that  particu¬ 
lar  letter.  He  passes  under  the  control  of 
each  successive  acquaintance,  till  at  last,  un¬ 
der  the  pressure  of  adverse  circumstances 
too  rough  for  his  feeble  will,  and  guided  by 
the  wild  counsels  of  a  certain  Italian  named 
Rosa,  he  plunges  into  every  excess,  sinks 
deeper  and  deeper  in  shame  and  guilt,  and 
while  at  once  impiously  skeptical  and  child¬ 
ishly  credulous,  strives  to  stifle  conscience  by 
the  bravadoes  of  a  misanthropic  and  sensual 
Epicureanism.  Retribution  follows  bis  heart¬ 


less,  selfish  course,  driving  him  to  the  last 
extreme  of  hatred  against  his  fellow-crea¬ 
tures,  whom  he  has  perpetually  ill-treated, 
and,  notwithstanding  his  boasted  wisdom, 
has  never  understo^.  His  language,  often 
overflowing  with  forcible  poetic  images,  is 
the  utterance  of  an  intense,  impassioned  na¬ 
ture,  wandering  without  helm  or  compass. 
The  remembrance  of  the  book  is  like  that  of 
some  passionately  wild  Adagio,  and  the  key¬ 
note,  through  every  modulation,  is,  “  he  who 
perfectly  knows  himself  will  hold  mankind 
for  monsters.”  Tieck  has  spoken  of  this 
work  as  “  the  mausoleum  of  many  cherished 
griefs  and  errors.”  It  is  a  chaos  of  senti¬ 
ments,  many  of  them  characteristic  of  the 
Romanticists  generally,  showing  how  Tieck 
had  come  under  the  influence  of  their  modes 
of  thought,  and  had  adopted  their  views  of 
life.  At  the  same  time,  however,  in  the 
character  of  Lovell  he  censures  indirectly 
some  of  their  wilder  extremes.  It  is  not 
our  purpose  to  enter  further  upon  the  plan  of 
this  story,  or  of  Tieck’s  other  early  novels, 
Abdallah  and  Peter  Lebrecht. 

The  former,  like  William  Lovell,  is  obvi¬ 
ously  the  production  of  an  undeveloped  pe¬ 
riod,  distracted  with  unanswered  questions, 
social  and  mural.  But,  like  the  first  novels 
of  Goethe,  it  told  with  force  upon  the  con¬ 
temporary  waste  of  commonplace.  What 
is  there  which  ought  not  to  have  come  like  a 
godsend  upon  readers  accustomed  only  to 
stories  of  shallow  feeling,  of  goodness  with¬ 
out  strength,  or  of  senument  without  good¬ 
ness  ?  The  numerous  lovers  of  fiction  had 
great  cause  for  gratitude  on  their  deliverance 
from  such  bookmakers  as  Miller  of  Ulm,  J. 
G.  Miller  of  Itzhoe,  Jiinger,  Grossmann,  and 
Bretzuer,  who,  from  the  influence  they  had 
gained  over  large  uneducated  numl>er.<,  were 
a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  all  enlight¬ 
enment  and  true  taste. 

Two  years  after  the  publication  of  William 
Lovell  appeared  Peter  Lebrecht  and  Peter 
Lebrecht' $  Marchen.  In  1797,  Tieck  pro¬ 
duced  his  dramatic  versions  of  the  old  popu¬ 
lar  tales,  Bluebeard  and  Pu3$  in  Boole. 
Of  these  we  shall  speak  presently.  In  1798 
appeared  the  novel  which  he  had  commenced 
shortly  before  the  death  of  his  friend  Wack- 
enroder.  The  Wanderings  of  Franz  Stem- 
bald.  We  are  unwilling  to  tell  this  story  at 
length,  since  we  should  spoil  the  pleasure  of 
some  who  may  be  induced,  we  trust,  to  read 
the  work  itself.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  excellent  novels  in  the  German  lan¬ 
guage.  The  beauty  of  the  characters,  the 
poetry  of  the  style,  the  conversations  upon 
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painting,  all  add  their  charms  to  an  harmo¬ 
nious  picture  of  the  sunny  side  of  life  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Franz  is  a  young  pupil  uf  Al¬ 
bert  Diirer,  and  his  experiences  and  observa¬ 
tions  on  art  and  manners,  during  a  two  or 
three  years*  wandering,  form  the  staple  of 
the  work.  He  is  a  noble-hearted,  enthusi¬ 
astic  youth,  though  standing  in  need  of  ad¬ 
vice  given  him  by  an  older  fellow-scholar,  to 
this  eflFect : — “  Strive  to  be  somewhat  harder, 
and  you  will  lead  a  quieter  life,  at  least  a  life 
in  which  you  can  work  much  more  than  in 
the  torrent  of  emotions  which  now  disturb 
and  hinder  you.”  We  select  one  or  two 
apecimens  as  illustrative  of  the  usual  prose 
style  of  Tieck,  and  also  as  distinctively  Ro¬ 
manticist  in  their  character.  Franz  writes  as 
follows,  in  an  early  letter  to  Sebastian,  after 
leaving  his  home  at  Numberg  : 

*  •  *  “  I  do  not  know  how  you  may  re¬ 
ceive  these  expressions.  1  feel  mj self  how  neces¬ 
sary  is  industry  to  man.  But  if  all  men  were 
artists,  nr  understood  art,  if  they  dared  not  torture 
and  sully  the  pure  mind  in  the  tumult  of  life,  all 
would  surely  be  far  happier.  Then  they  would 
have  freedom  and  peace,  which  are  truly  the 
greatest  happiness.  How  happy  would  the  artist 
feel  in  undertaking  to  represent  the  purest  emo¬ 
tions  of  such  beings !  Then,  for  the  first  time,  it 
would  be  possible  to  attempt  the  sublime ;  then 
would  that  false  enthusiasm,  which  clings  to  toys 
and  trifles,  first  find  a  career  in  which  to  expatiate. 
But  all  men  are  so  tortured  and  persecuted  by 
envy,  selfishness,  care,  and  hardship,  that  they 
have  no  heart  to  look  upon  art  and  poetry,  nature 
and  heaven,  as  something  divine.  In  their  breast 
even  devotion  is  mingled  with  earthly  care,  and 
when  they  think  they  grow  wiser  and  better,  they 
only  exchange  one  lamentable  condition  for  an¬ 
other.’’ — p.  72. 

*  *  *  “  Do  you  not  often  feel,”  continued 
Rudolph,  “a  strange  attraction  of  your  heart  to¬ 
ward  the  marvellous  7  At  such  times  we  cannot 
exclude  dreamy  images  ;  we  anticipate  some  won¬ 
drous  continuation  of  our  usual  course  of  life. 
Often  it  seems  as  though  the  spirit  of  Ariosto’s 
poems  flew  by  above  us,  and  would  seize  us  in  its 
crystal  evolution ;  now  we  listen,  curious  for  the 
new  future,  for  all  visions  which  pass  bright  with 
enchanted  hues;  then  it  seems  as  though  the 
forest  stream  would  utter  its  melody  more  clearly, 
as  though  the  tongue  of  the  tree  would  be  loosen¬ 
ed,  that  its  whispers  might  rustle  intelligible  song. 
Then  love  begins  to  approach  upon  tfc  tones  of 
distant  flutes,  and  the  beating  heart  will  fly  to  meet 
him;  the  present  is  banished  as  though  by  some 
mighty  irrevocable  ban.  and  the  shining  moments 
dare  not  fly.  A  circle  of  harmony  holds  us 
bound  with  magic  power,  and  a  new  glorified  ex¬ 
istence  shines  like  mystic  moonlight  into  our  real 
life.”— p  227. 

**  Oh,  impotent  art !”  exclaimed  Franz,  seating 
himself  on  a  green  rock;  ’‘how  lisping  and 
childish  are  thy  tones  beside  the  full  harmonious 


organ  peal,  which  wells  upward  in  swelling, 
soaring  chords  from  the  hidden  depths,  from 
mountain  and  valley,  forest  and  sparkling  stream. 

I  listen  ;  I  hear  how  the  eternal  spirit  of  nature 
seizes  with  master  hand  the  awful  harp  with  all 
its  trembling  strings.  Countless  changeful  fan¬ 
cies  arise  beneath  those  creative  sounds,  and 
overspread  with  spirit-wings  the  face  of  nature. 
And  my  puny  human  heart  would  plunge  into  tliat 
ocean  of  being.  It  wrestles,  it  exhausts  itself  in 
longing  strife  with  that  majesty  which  mildly 
sways  all  nature  bv  its  might  of  love,  which  looks 
down  in  smiling  silence  on  my  wringing  hands, 
my  cries  for  help,  amidst  this  omnipotence  of 
be«uty.  The  immortal  melody  rejoices  and  tri¬ 
umphs  and  storms  away  far  above  me  !  Cast  down 
to  the  earth,  my  gaze  falters,  my  senses  are  para¬ 
lyzed.  Oh,  ye  foolish  ones,  who  imagine  almighty 
nature  can  be  beautified,  if,  with  artifice  and 
petty  cunning,  you  think  to  make  your  weakness 
strong  !  What  more  can  yon  do  than  give  ns  an 
aspiration  after  nature,  as  nature  gives  us  an 
aspiration  after  God?  It  is  not  aspiration,  not 
presentment,  not  intuitive  emotion,  but  visibly  re¬ 
ligion,  walking  on  every  height,  in  every  depth, 
receiving  and  enduring  with  divine  compassion 
my  adoring  love.  That  hieroglyph  which  denotes 
the  highest,  the  Deity,  lies  before  me  in  active 
operation,  laboring  to  express,  to  explain  itself. 
I  feel  the  motion,  the  enigma,  in  the  act  of  dis¬ 
appearing,  and  feel  my  humanity.  The  highest 
art  can  but  explain  itself;  it  is  a  song  whose  self 
can  be  its  only  subject.” — p.  274. 

The  reader  will  have  remarked  in  these 
characteristic  passages,  that  admixture  of 
flame  and  cloud,  of  beauty  and  of  nonsense, 
of  genuine  feeling  and  inane  extravagancy 
which  is  so  disttnetive  of  the  Romantic 
School.  The  aim  in  this  work,  as  in  that 
already  mentioned,  by  Wackenroder,  and  in 
others  of  the  same  school,  is  the  glorification 
of  art.  These  writers  long  to  see  art  arise  in 
the  full  glory  of  its  empire,  winning  the 
worms  of  earth  to  an  upward  gaze  and  a 
heavenly  aspiration.  Such  endeavors  on  the 
part  of  the  Romanticist  have  been  despised 
and  censured  as  Catholic  and  mediaeval  in 
their  tendency.  A  suspicion  not  altogether 
groundless,  considering  the  quarter  of  the 
field  from  which  these  trumpet- tones  were 
heard.  Yet  justice  compels  us  to  say  that 
these  votaries  of  art  were  at  least  free  from 
the  exclusiveness  and  the  prejudices  of  Ro¬ 
manism.  They  adored  Durer  and  Raphael, 
Michael  Angelo  and  Watteau,  but  they  could, 
most  of  them,  discern  the  glory  of  the  free¬ 
dom  achieved  by  Protestantism,  and  would 
render  due  honor  to  the  spirit  of  Luther.  In 
Stembald,  Tieck  extols  country  life,  and  re¬ 
commends  scenes  from  nature  as  subjects 
for  the  painter,  rather  than  the  perpetual 
repetition  of  the  Madonna,  saints,  and  sacred 
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legends.  Such  a  doctrine  must  have  been 
flat  heresy  to  the  artistic  Pharisees  of  the 
Btraitest  mediaeval  school.  From  nature  the 
Romanticist  drew  his  pictorial  and  poetic  art, 
and  to  nature  he  looked  for  his  religion 
Tieck  was  next  engaged  in  a  translation  of 
Don  Quixote,  and  in  the  composition  of  his 
exquisite  drama,  Genovei>a,  founded  on  the 
old  ecclesiastical  legend.  In  1812  appeared 
a  collection  of  tales  under  the  title  of  Phan~ 
tasu9.  Several  of  these  have  been  translated. 
The  story  of  TTie  Pair  Egbert  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  but  marred  by  the  excess  of 
that  fatalistic  gloom  which  is  the  skeleton 
almost  ever  present  at  the  brightest  feasts  of 
the  Romanticists.  The  only  blemish  of  the 
Runenberg  is  an  error  in  the  same  direction. 
Tieck  and  his  school  have,  however,  won  the 
kingdom  of  Titania  for  themselves.  The 
hostile  critic  may  retreat  with  gratitude,  if 
the  fairy  spells  do  not  bind  him,  nor  busy 
Puck  satirize  the  nature  of  his  head,  as  bis 
elfship  has  been  known  to  do  in  the  days  of 
Master  Shakspeare.  The  crystal  windows 
through  which  commonplace  mortals  like 
ourselves  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  this  world 
of  wonders,  are  fairy  tales  (marcheu)  and 
stories  (notelle.)  These  are  both  favorite 
forms  of  poetry  in  Germany,  especially  the 
latter,  demanding  as  it  does  neither  the  sus¬ 
tained  plot  of  the  novel  nor  the  poetic  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  fairy  tale.  It  pledges  the  writer 
to  nothing,  and  this  elastic  fabric  may  be  as 
fi agile,  as  incongruous,  or  as  incomplete  as 
the  most  wayward  author  could  desire. 
Sterne  himself  could  not  have  rebelled  against 
its  liberal  conditions.  This  freedom,  as  our 
philosophic  readers  will  anticipate,  has  often 
degenerated  into  license,  and  has  been  abused 
to  shield  that  worst  of  literary  crimes,  dul- 
ness  itself.  Unmitigated  prose,  like  Stifter’s 
Hochwald,  (which  a  man  of  his  talent  must 
have  written  asleep  or  with  the  toothache,) 
is  frequently  dignified  by  the  same  name  as 
the  spirited  medley  of  incidents  in  the  tales 
of  HoflFmann,  Hauff,  and  similar  writers. 
The  qualities  of  a  good  novelle  are  lively  ac¬ 
tion  and  a  well-devised  denouement.  The 
more  unlooked-for  the  termination,  the  better ; 
and  the  nowf/e-writer  is  most  successful 
when  most  unlike  the  logician,  so  that  none  can 
divine  his  conclusion  from  his  premises. 

The  tales  of  Tieck  are  every  where  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  Romanticist  principles,  of  the  pe¬ 
culiar  effort  made  by  that  school  to  combine 
the  real  and  the  ideal.  Herder  and  Lessing 
had  prepared  the  way  for  such  successors  by 
demolishing  the  artificial  pomposities  of  that 
old  French  Renaissance  style,  which  sacrificed 


at  the  shrine  of  conventional  art  all  the  truth 
and  reality  of  nature.  Accordingly,  Tieck 
I  mingles  with  his  most  fanciful  creations  the 
'  discussion  of  every-day  topics,  and  intersper¬ 
ses  the  wonders  of  fairy  land  with  satirical 
side-thrusts  at  the  prosaic  absurdities  of 
literary  coteries  or  fashionable  affectation, 
and  above  all,  at  the  expiring  follies  of  that 
decrepit  stage  which  was  about  to  vanish 
down  its  own  trap-doors.  Minor  incidents, 
such  as  happen  unnoticed  every  day,  sud¬ 
denly  appear,  fraught  with  deep  instruction 
and  unlooked-for  l^auty,  showing  to  us  band 
in  band  the  sisters  Poetry  and  Truth.  In 
the  tree  we  hear  the  whispering  dryad,  the 
note  of  the  wood-bird  undulates  from  the 
cadence  of  warning  to  the  clear  trill  of  hope, 
until  it  seems  that  all  the  powers  of  earth 
and  air  are  marvellously  linked  with  the  most 
commonplace  events. 

In  this  walk,  Tieck  is  the  very  king  of 
story,  and  under  his  footsteps  sprang,  with 
fresh  life,  a  tender  shoot  of  historic  poetry, 
which  is  struggling  now  towards  manhood.' 
But  to  blend  successfully  these  rival  elements 
of  dream-land  and  of  prose,  demanded  work¬ 
men  of  no  ordinary  skill.  In  this  "callida 
junctura”  the  Romanticists  often  fail.  The 
machinery  of  supernatural  and  traditionary 
terrors  is  sometimes  heard  to  creak  and 
groan.  As,  in  Hoffman’s  Golden  Pot,  the 
fantastic  and  prosaic  world  reign  in  alternate 
chapters,  and  the  breathless  reader,  without 
warning  and  without  remorse,  is  plucked 
from  tne  domestic  tea-urn  and  set  down  be¬ 
side  the  witch’s  caldron,  the  same  persons 
and  objects  are  now  homely  and  sober 
enough,  and  presently  the  victims  or  the 
workers  of  the  most  appalling  enchantments  ; 
and  the  steady  English  reader  is  immeasura¬ 
bly  provoked  to  find  them  all  like  the  knock¬ 
er  on  the  door  of  Archivaiius  Lindhorst,  at 
one  moment  making  horrible  grimaces,  and 
the  next,  as  proper  a  knocker  in  its  burnished 
propriety  as  any  one  would  wish  to  see.  To 
those  who  will  not  absolutely  surrender  them¬ 
selves  to  the  author,  and  be  content  amidst 
all  these  curvettes,  demivoltes,  and  pirouettes 
of  the  gambolling  fancy,  to  catch  some  sub¬ 
tle  under-currentof  higher  meaning,  all  these 
metamorphoses  of  vegetables,  nut  crackers, 
and  professors  into  salamanders,  gnomes,  or 
magicians,  seem  only  ridiculous  and  bizarre. 
In  the  middle  of  a  story,  the  wand  of  the  wi¬ 
zard  takes  as  it  were  the  place  of  the  family 
umbrella ;  the  cat  which  purred  in  solemn 
bliss  at  our  feet  becomes  a  fearful  demon  or 
a  merry  goblin,  turning  the  point  of  the 
whole  story.  This  mode  of  evolving  a  pi- 
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quante  conclusion  by  supernatural  nneans,  or 
by  some  inevitable  fatalism,  mars,  aesthetical¬ 
ly  and  poetically,  the  wholesome  eflfect  of  the 
tale.  John  Bull  hates  your  symbologies  and 
your  inner  meanings ;  he  must  he  told 
straightforward  what  you  have  to  say :  he 
flings  the  fantastic  book,  which  seems  in  one 
page  to  ridicule  the  supernaturalism  it  cooks 
into  a  hell-broth  the  next,  into  the  remotest 
comer  of  the  room,  whistles  to  his  dog  as  a 
companion  at  least  more  sane  than  his 
author,  and  if  you  ask  him  how  he  liked  the 
HoveUen,  makes  answer,  with  a  fierce  face, 

“  Sir,  the  man’s  drunk  !” 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  temple  of 
German  fame  is  a  beautiful  imitation  of  the 
Atheniiu  temple  of  Minerva,  in  which  was 
an  altar  dedicated  to  Oblivion.  Could  we 
restore  to  its  natural  state  the  latest  heap  of 
gray  dust  now  upon  that  altar,  what  choice 
ifts  might  we  not  then  discover !  Dramas 
y  some  impetuous  follower  of  Gulzkow,  in¬ 
nocent  of  his  talent,  but  hastening  after  his 
errors,  until,  stumbling  at  last,  his  fall  extin¬ 
guishes  the  borrowed  light.  Lyrics,  feebly 
striving  after  Heine,  with  profound  political 
opinions  suggested  by  the  words,  Freiheit, 
Tod,  Tyratmen,  and  accompanied  by  the 
usual  accessories  of  flowers,  dew-drops,  and 
superlatives.  Poems  in  very  blank  vei-se,  of 
a  didactic  tendency,  inculcating  with  clearness 
and  sufficient  force  the  one  great  fact,  that 
prose  is  the  natural  and  habitual  language  of 
man.  Letters,  tales,  and  novels,  with  con¬ 
siderate  directions  respecting  passages  where 
tears  will  be  most  appropriate,  but  unsuspi¬ 
cious  that  the  smiles  excited  can  be  so  only 
at  the  author’s  expense.  Below  these  we 
should  find  fiery  controversies  upon  questions 
of  criticism,  with  works  on  education,  culi¬ 
nary  art,  and  domestic  duties,  all  severely 
trying  to  the  reader’s  patience,  and  far  be¬ 
yond  bis  most  zealous  practice.  At  this 
stage  of  the  investigation  we  should  also 
recognize  the  names  of  Hoffmannswaldau, 
Lohenstein,  Brocke,  Gottsched,  Bodmer,  and 
many  besides.  Though  it  may  seem  hardly 
fair  to  rank  all  these  among  the  multitude 
who  are  thus  willingly  ignored,  yet  ere  very 
long  such  will  be  their  fkte.  The  desire  for 
literary  immortality,  so  rarely  gratified,  be¬ 
comes  less  than  futile  in  the  absence  of  cre¬ 
ative  genius.  Men  of  this  order  must 
be  content  to  labor  in  their  day  and 
generation,  one  little  link  in  the  chain  of  uni- 
Tersal  progress — in  themselves  nothing,  but 
necessary  in  their  span  of  life  to  a  wide  field 
of  culture  whither  their  eye  cannot  reach. 
As  poets,  as  models, let  them  forever  be  for¬ 


gotten  :  and  may  an  age  in  which  such  men 
could  appear  as  shining  lights  never  return. 
The  direct  benefit  of  the  poetry  they  taught 
and  wrote,  or  of  the  bombastic  dulness  and 
frigid  pedantry  which  distinguished  their 
prose,  it  would  seem  difficult  to  discover ; 
nevertheless,  wise  heads  have  done  so.  It 
is,  however,  indirectly,  that  their  influence 
has  been  productive  of  the  greatest  results. 

The  minds  which  rose  up  to  deliver  poetry 
from  such  bondage  were  among  the  greatest 
Germany  has  ever  welcomed  ;  and,  on  a  dif¬ 
ferent  track,  though  with  the  same  object  in 
view,  the  Romanticists  also  labored  zealously. 
They  at  the  same  time  combated  most  earn¬ 
estly  the  doctrines  of  the  '*  Illuminati.”  whose 
theory  was  to  enforce  grand  rules  of  conven¬ 
tional,  moral,  and  poetical  propriety, — a 
mathematically  correct  machine,  which  should 
cut  and  smooth,  and  turn  men  out  like  “  su¬ 
perfine  cream-laid  envelopes men  were  to 
narrow  their  views,  that  they  might  see  more 
clearly.  The  very  necessity  of  our  nature 
I  to  look  above  the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  every¬ 
day  life  to  a  world  of  some  sort  beyond, 
seemed  crushed,  as  though  the  generation 
would  be  content  to  become  veritable  moles, 
and  pass  away,  leaving  for  centuries  to  come 
no  other  vestige  than  a  mound  of  earth. 
Knowing  it  to  be  only  the  few  out  of  the 
many  who  hear  “  a  deeper  voice  across  the 
storm”  in  the  grand  tumults  of  nature,  or 
care  to  listen  to  the  clear  ripple  of  that  un¬ 
der-current  streaming  through  all  earthly 
things,  and  freshening  their  faded  glory,  it 
was  this  voice  which  the  Romanticists  strove 
more  widely  to  interpret.  To  teach  a  hidden 
poetry  in  every-day  existence,  alike  in  hardy 
toil,  in  deep  grief,  in  kind  thoughts  of  love 
and  friendship,  and  in  daily  struggle  against 
evil  borne  out  by  the  resolute  faith  and  will 
strong  in  self-sacrifice,  pressing  onward  and 
upward  through  a  thousand  cares  and  trifles, 
until  it  rests  at  last  upon  the  height  whose 
“  — toppling  crags  of  duty  scaled. 

Are  close  upon  the  shining  table-lands 
Of  which  our  God  himself  is  moon  and  sun.” 

So  fair  a  text  might  well  kindle  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  the  preacher.  But  imagination 
without  bit  or  bridle  is  a  dangerous  steed, 
and  often  bears  his  rider,  like  the  prince  in 
the  Arabian  tale,  so  high  above  the  earth, 
that  he  forgets  which  way  to  move  the  spring 
'  which  should  direct  him  home ;  and  at  last 
is  fain  to  descend  upon  the  desert  mountain- 
tops.  Free  natural  poetry  like  this  seems  to 
shape  itself  instinctively  into  the  fairy  tale ; 
and  finds  there,  in  skilful  hands,  its  proper 
home.  Is  it  not  sometimes,  however,  matter 
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for  regret,  that  with  Tieck  and  othen  the 
simplicity  of  this  species  of  tale  is  spoiled  by 
allusions  to  some  coaventional  evil,  destroy¬ 
ing  onr  own  childlike  pleasure,  and  the  har¬ 
mony  of  the  work  itseli  ?  They  should  rather 
be  written  in  the  straightforward  languaire  of 
childhood,  and  the  hidden  moral,  or  philoso¬ 
phy,  lie  not  in  words,  but  in  essence.  In 
making  this  remark  we  are  not  the  less  alive 
to  the  valuable  services  which  Tieck  has  ren¬ 
dered  in  this  branch,  both  to  the  objects  of 
the  Romantic  school  and  to  the  national  lite¬ 
rature. 

When  we  hear  of  Tieck  as  a  dramatist,  and 
call  to  mind  his  successful  labors  as  a  student 
and  translator  of  Shakspeare,  we  seem  natu¬ 
rally  to  anticipate,  as  the  productions  of  his 
pen,  grave  historic  dramas,  perfect  in  their 
form,  and  in  their  humorous  and  poetical  ex¬ 
pression.  But  the  name  even  of  his  plays 
will  be  sufficient  to  dispel  so  loftv  an  idea. 
Bluebeard,  Pu$i-in-Boot»,  and  The  World 
Topey-turvy,  are  titles  not  suggestive  of 
Shakspeare  or  of  Calderon  as  mc^els.  The 
two  former  are  the  popular  tales  dramatized  ; 
the  latter  is  a  play  answering  in  every  re- 
s]>ect  to  its  name,  and  contmning  two  or 
three  smaller  stories,  or  scenes,  acted  one 
within  the  other,  like  those  curiously-carved 
toys  with  which  the  Chinese  excite  our  bar¬ 
barian  admiration.  All  those  who  take  part 
in  the  theatrical  performance  are  permitted 
to  make  their  remarks,  despite  dramatic  laws 
and  stage  regulations.  The  orchestra  re¬ 
flects  sadly  and  profoundly,  through  an  ada¬ 
gio  in  A  minor,  or  in  the  brilliant  allegretto 
tells  of  the  joy  of  existence.  Poets  remon¬ 
strate  publicly  upon  the  stages  with  hard¬ 
hearted  managers,  who  persist  in  putting 
their  idolized  pieces  into  the  hands  of  un¬ 
gifted  actors.  Spectators  display,  by  side 
remarks,  the  depth  of  their  sensibility,  their 
critical  power,  their  knowledge  of  dramatic 
art.  It  is  against  the  stage  evils  and  the 
public  ignorance  that  the  satire  of  the  piece 
is  mainly  directed. 

The  poem  of  Prince  Zerbino  in  Search  of 
Oood  Ta$te  is  somewhat  in  the  same  style, 
though  with  almost  less  regard  to  any  rules 
of  form.  It  contains  very  much  of  what 
appears  upon  the  surface  to  be  pure  nonsense ; 
but  how  often  it  happens  that  the  jester 
proves  wiser  than  the  sage  ! 

His  Highness  Prince  Zerbino  is  ill,  very 
ill ;  he  sufliers  from  a  terrible  mortal  disorder 
— a  most  inconvenient  and  unnecessary  long¬ 
ing  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  things.  An  old 
charlatan  of  a  prophet,  named  Polycomikus, 
prescribes  for  his  complete  restoration  a  jour¬ 


ney  in  search  of  good  taste.  The  story, 
what  little  of  it  there  is,  contains  some  beau¬ 
tiful  impossibilities.  The  whole  book  is  a 
persiflage  upon  the  peculiar  absurdities  of  the 
day,  so  obnoxious  to  the  author  and  his 
school.  The  courtiers  are  most  piquant 
fools,  the  literary  men  servile  pedants,  the 
public  full  of  barbarism,  ‘‘  illumination,”  and 
“  humanity.”  Then  the  sentimental,  unnatu¬ 
ral  strain  of  the  domestic  drama  is  uken  off 
by  the  case  of  four  unusually  ridiculous 
lovers,  who  are  always  wandering  about, 
tearing  their  hair  without  any  ostensible  rea¬ 
son  or  design.  An  aesthetical  tea-party  (of 
course,  at  Berlin  !)  is  also  introduced,  where, 
strange  to  say,  the  prince’s  search  still  does 
not  end.  Towards  the  end  of  the  play,  the 
unfortunate  prince,  becoming  quite  desperate 
at  his  ill  success,  rushes  frantically  at  the 
machinery  of  the  theatre,  and  begins  turning 
the  scenes  backward,  by  this  means  to  put  an 
end  to  his  unsatisfactory  existence  as  a  hero. 
However,  after  two  or  three  scenes  have 
been  thus  repeated,  he  is  set  upon  by  the  in¬ 
sulted  author,  the  reader,  the  printer,  the 
critic,  and  the  characters  themselves,  who  by 
no  means  approve  of  the  novel  process  of 
repeating  their  grand  speeches  backwards. 
We  will  here  endeavor  to  give  some  extracts 
from  the  scene  in  the  Garden  of  Poetry, 
Nestor  is  the  servant  who  accompanies  the 
prince  upon  his  hopeless  journey,  and  is  an 
embodiment  of  vulgar  prose.  He  has,  for  a 
time,  lost  sight  of  his  master,  and  now  finds 
himself  in  a  garden  of  gigantic  trees  and 
flowers  talking  and  singing  round  him. 

The  Wood.  Freshly-blowing  winds  of  rooming* 
Through  our  dancing  branches  play, 

Thrilling  with  their  amorous  touches 
Waving  boughs  and  trembling  spray. 

Mourning  child  of  man,  come  hither, 

I'hrow  thy  puny  griefs  away. 

Come  to  the  hMit  of  the  greenwood  shadow, 
Smile  with  us  through  the  summer  day. 

Nestor.  Now,  is  nut  that  a  most  atrocious  man¬ 
ner  of  rustling  ?  So  many  forests  as  I  have  seen 
in  my  day,  and  never  has  such  a  thing  happened 
tome. 

The  Wood.  Our  tops  they  wave  in  the  heights  of 
blue. 

And  claim  their  share  with  the  clouds  of  air, 
Sparkling  aloft  in  the  glory  too. 

From  fluttering  fingers  to  coiling  root. 

From  our  furrowed  bark  to  our  last  green  shoot, 
With  the  bliss  of  our  being  we  overflow. 

While  the  songs  of  the  bird  and  the  airs  of 
spring 

With  music  and  odor  through  us  go. 

We  whisper,  we  rustle,  we  rock,  and  we  swing. 
While  the  blue  it  o’erspans  ns,  the  west  wiM 
it  fans  us, 

Blessing,  caressing  ns  all  the  long  day. 
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O  hearken.  Spring, 

Our  roundelay : 

To  thee  we  sing, 

O  joy  of  Spring ! 

0  welcome  Spring,  from  morn  till  eve, 

From  eve  to  morn,  O  welcome  Spring  ! 

Come,  mortal,  come,  thy  sorrow  leave. 

Seek  restful  ease  in  shades  like  these. 

Among  the  brotherhood  of  trees. 

Nestor.  Be  free  from  sorrow  !  ’Tis'  just  this 
chatting  of  yours,  that  almost  borders  upon  the 
rational,  which  is  my  greatest  trouble.  The  most 
insane  of  all  is  when  they  chime  in  together ; 
were  it  n(A  for  the  singularity  of  the  occurrence, 

I  should  have  run  away  long  since. 

The  Wood.  Each  for  himself;  we  oaks,  and  firs, 
and  beeches, 

Stand  interlaced  and  massed,  yet  each  is  free ; 

And  none  his  brethren  scorns,  or  overreaches  ; 
All  bud  and  branch  in  broad-armed  liberty. 

One  points  to  heaven  ;  another,  downward  tend¬ 
ing. 

Shades  with  wide  hands  the  grass — each  hath  his 
part. 

When  play  the  winds,  yet  all,  together  blending, 
Send  one  vast  anthem  from  the  forest’s  heart. 

And  so  with  men, — so  diverse  and  so  parted — 
Some  gnarled  and  earthward,  some  that  seek  the 
height. 

Yet  to  tlie  wise  they  utter,  single-hearted. 

One  mother  speech — a  ceaseless  prayer  for  light. 

Nestor.  There,  there ;  that’s  the  preaching  of 
toleration  with  a  vengeance !  The  ideas  and  lan¬ 
guage  a  little  confused  ;  nevertheless,  it’s  enough 
to  drive  one  mad. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Roses.  Comest  thou  to  love,  O  stranger  7 
Mark  the  flowers  we  bear  thee  well ; 

All  our  boughs  are  strewn  with  roses. 

Rich  and  red,  thy  heart  to  tell 
How  love  is  young  for  evermore, 

And  bi(Msoms  newly  as  before, 

Renewing  spring-time  o’er  and  o’er. 

The  emblems  we  of  blushing  cheeks. 

Of  kisses  shed 
On  lips  of  red. 

And  all  the  bliss  that  passion  seeks ; 

Of  roreta.ste  sweet  hope’s  venture  sips 
When  love  is  born  upon  the  lips. 

*  •  *  * 

Nestor.  I  believe  I  am  a  downright  fool  to  be 
listening  to  these  creatures. 

The  Wo(,d.  Green  is  the  earliest  mystery 
In  nature’s  lesson  found  ; 

It  breathes  o’er  all  the  waking  world. 

And  wreathes  its  beauty  round. 

Green  is  the  vital  element 
That  emblems  life  for  thee. 

The  type  of  gladsome  innocence 
And  joyous  poesy. 

Green  are  the  leaves  around  the  flowers. 

And  green  the  buds  of  Spring ; 

And  all  the  flowers  from  parent  green 
Their  gayest  colors  bring. 

The  Wild  Flowers.  O  friend,  who  passest  by. 
And  never  seest 

How  fair  the  grass  doth  in  its  lustre  lie — 
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Its  blades,  with  cooling  dew,  how  kind  they  are ; 
While  down  between  Wks  love  from  every  star; 
Why  choose  the  least. 

Losing  the  greatest  love  that  waits  thee  nigh  7 
Why  think  that  beauty  always  lies  afar  7 
The  Song  of  the  Birds.  Merry  we  lie  in- our 
green  tree-cities. 

Twittering  and  fluttering,  and  singing  our  ditties; 
The  morning,  the  evening,  they  still  find  us  sing¬ 
ing 

Under  the  boughs,  where  we  gather  and  house ; 
Through  the  deep  shadows  the  branches  are  fling¬ 
ing. 

Over  the  mountains  and  over  the  lea. 

Over  the  world,  so  wide  and  free — 

Just  ns  we  will, 

Carolling  still. 

Over  the  meadow  and  over  the  hill. 

The  Sky.  These  all  I  embrace  witli  soft  linking 
arms. 

And  give  them  drink,  and  shield  them  from  all 
harms 

On  my  eternal  bosom.  These  1  love 
To  cool  with  kindly  airs,  and  from  above 
Gaze  deep  down  on  them,  gazing  up  at  me, — 
Bless’d  from  the  depths  of  my  aerial  sea. 

The  clouds  they  come — they  pass,  they  flee  away. 
Playing  throughout  my  realms  their  phantom  play. 
And  wave  or  fly  like  autumn  forest-leaves. 

But  in  the  glory  morn  or  sunset  weaves 
Are  hues  more  bright  than  e’er  by  flowers  were 
worn — 

More  grand  the  vapors,  tempest-piled  or  tom. 

The  rapturous  lightning  and  the  rainbow  brave, — 
More  dazzling  yet  those  flaming  seas  that  lave 
With  crimson cfoud-waves  all  that  cloudland  shore. 
Where  golden  sunset  ebbs  when  day  is  o’er. 

Nest^.  This  is  too  much  !  I  am  losing  my 
senses ; — standing  the  whole  time  alone,  and  yet 
to  be  obliged  to  listen  to  an  incessant  chatter  ;  it 
is  too  mad  !  Who  comes  yonder  7  A  woman, 
apparently.  Fine  figure,  but  too  tall,  Lr  too  tall. 
It  seems  the  general  failing  here. 

The  Goddess  appears. 

Goddess.  Who  are  you  7 
Nestor,  i  7  At  your  service,  a  traveller,  at  the 
present  moment  half  crazy  because  I  do  not  know 
to  what  extent  I  am  being  taken  in  ! 

Goddess.  Are  you  so  little  pleased  with  the 
garden  of  poetry  ? 

Nestor.  Paraon  me,  but  I  have  some  little 
doubt.  Poetry  7  The  garden  of  poetry  7  Hem  ! 
You  are  for  putting  my  taste  and  sound  common 
sense  to  the  test. 

Goddess.  How  so  7 

Nestor.  According  to  my  ideas,  my  feeble 
judgment,  poetry  must  have  a  very  different  form. 
Here  it  is  just  like  a  madhouse. 

Goddess.  Then  do  not  these  flowers  delight 
you  7 

Nestor.  No,  assuredly  not ;  for  I  see  very  well 
that  they  are  not  flowers. 

Goddess.  How  can  you  harbor  so  false  a 
thought  7 

Nestor.  Because  in  the  course  of  my  life  I 
have  seen  far  too  many  flowers.  Yes,  if  I  had 
not  bad  such  astonishing  experience,!  might, per- 
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hap«,  have  been  thns  hoodwinked.  Mj  parents 
had  a  parden  behind  their  hoose,  and  I  have  my¬ 
self  often  planted  the  flowers  and  bound  them  up. 

Ooddea.  Then  what  do  you  consider  these 
plants  ? 

Nestor.  I  consider  them  fools,  for  they  hardly 
can  be  any  thing  else ;  honest  flowers  they  cer¬ 
tainly  are  not.  Just  look  at  them,  they  seem  really 
monstrous.  No :  I  must  have  the  honor  to  tell 
you,  that  the  essential  quality  of  a  flower  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  littleness  and  prettiness ;  and  then  not  such 
an  exaggerated  quantity.  Generally  speaking,  I 
like  flowers  very  well,  and  they  give  ns  a  certain 
pleasure  and  refreshment;  but  these  things  must 
be  kept  within  bounds,  and  on  no  account  go  oflT 
in  this  eccentric  way. 

Goddess.  These  are  the  true,  the  ever-blooming 
flowers. 

And  earth’s  reality  is  but  the  shadow 
And  feeble  copy  of  their  pure  ideal. 

Nestor.  Oh,  yes  !  that  is  the  proper  climax,  the 
way  these  idealists  always  do,  if  one  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  their  fancies  ;  they  would  have  one  fool 
enough  to  suppose  that  theirs  is  the  right  and  true 
way,  to  which  all  the  rest  of  the  world  must  con¬ 
form.  And  if  I  could  bear  every  thing  else,  there 
is  nothing  to  me  so  unendurable  as  this  perpetual 
talking  and  singing  about  these  things. 

Goddess.  Did  the  flowers  never  sing  to  you  be¬ 
fore  7 

Nes'or.  Ila !  ha!  for  whom  do  you  take  me? 
Flowers  would  thrive  finely  that  dared  commit 
such  improprieties. 

Goddess.  But  what  is  it  you  do  in  the  world  7 

Nestor.  [  represent  a  martyr.  I  go  to  ruin  for 
the  public  good.  I  am  on  a  journey,  and  my 
rince  cannot  be  fully  restored  to  health  until  we 
ave  found  gisid  taste. 

Goddess.  What  do  you  call  gnSd  taste  7 

Nestor.  I  will  explain  it  to  you,  as  you  seem  to 
have  a  tolerable  spirit  of  inquiry.  See,  taste — if 
I  say,  for  example,  a  poem, — but  now  you  must 
quite  understand,  for  I  give  myself  all  this  trouble 
solely  to  make  the  thing  quite  clear  and  intelligi¬ 
ble, — so,  when  you  think  of  a  classic  poem, — 
classic,  that  is — why,  that  explains  itself— or  an 
epigram,  an  heroic  poem,  a  tragedy  in  which  all 
rules  are  observed,  never  chan^^ — 

Goddess.  I  do  not  understand  you  ;  perhaps  you 
mean  art  generally. 

Nestor.  Well,  yes,  that  is  about  the  thing.  If 
you  had  read  the  classics  you  would  better  under¬ 
stand  me.  Had  I  but  my  Principles  of  Criticism 
with  me ! 

The  most  learned  of  our  readers,  so  far 
from  echoing  the  complaint  of  this  nonpluss¬ 
ed  elucidator,  will  doubtless  rejoice  thereat 
with  ourselves.  In  the  true  spirit  of  his  day, 
he  sets  himself  and  his  utilitarian  prose  upon 
the  summit  of  Parnassus,  above  the  poets  and 
the  very  gods  themselves.  This  conceited 
ignorance  and  vulgar  pedantry  is  brought, 
later  in  this  scene,  into  a  contrast  almost 
painfully  ludicrous,  with  several  poets  indi¬ 
vidually.  Nestor  complains  of  the  high 


opinion  entertained  by  the  goddess  of  herself 
and  her  garden,  while  all  the  time  he  does 
not  see  a  single  poet. 

Goddess.  I  see  them  walking  in  the  shady  grove. 
And  now  they  bend  their  steps  to  where  we  stand. 

[  The  poets  appear. 

Nestor.  Now,  are  those  really  veritable  poets  7 

Goddess.  Your  doubts  appear  unnece!>sary. 

Nestor.  One  should  be  a  little  careful  with  such 
assertions.  Only  see  how  rude  they  are  ;  they 
do  not  trouble  themselves  in  the  least  about  me, 
and  yet  I  am  a  stranger  here. 

Uoddess.  They  have  not  yet  observed  you. 

Nestor.  One  thing  more.  I  have  seen  no  cate  i- 
pillars  in  your  garden,  and  it  is  now  the  time 

Gt)ddess.  No  noxious  thing  lives  on  this  hallo-w¬ 
ed  ground. 

Nestor.  Now  that  is  the  most  unnatural  and  im¬ 
probable  of  all.  No  single  creature  will  ever  be¬ 
lieve  that.  Why,  my  dear  madam,  such  a  garden 
never  was  heard  of.  The  poets  are  coming  to¬ 
wards  us;  with  your  permission  I  will  just  sound 
them  a  little. 

Goddess.  A  brisk  and  easy  freedom,  verily  ! 

Nestor.  Who  is  this  gloomy,  morose-looking 
old  fellow  7 

Goddess.  Speak  with  more  reverence.  ’Tis  the 
mighty  Dante. 

Nestor.  Dante  ?  Dante  7  Ah  !  now  I  remem¬ 
ber.  He  has  written  a  sort  of  comedy,  almost  a 
poem,  upon  hell. 

Dante.  Almost  a  poem  !  Who  are  you,  that 
you  speak  thus  7 

Nestor.  Now  softly.  I  am  a  friend  to  you  all, 
for  I  love  poetry,  and  often  occupy  my  idle  hours 
with  your  fiddlefaddle. 

Dante.  Fid — What  was  the  work  you  just 
named  7 

Nestor.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  He  does  not  know  fid- 
dlefaddlc,  and  yet  has  written  enough  him.-ielf.  It 
means  your  nonsense,  your  laughable  slulf  which 
you  have  written,  and  which  serves  to  pass  away 
the  time  pleasantly. 

Dante.  And  who  art  thou,  dull  insignificance. 
With  speech  so  shameless  7  Hath  no  music 
reached  thee 

From  Dante’s  work  7  Dwell’st  thou  in  ancient 
blindness,  • 

Far  from  religion  and  from  poesy  7 

Nestor.  Pray  don’t  excite  yourself  so,  old  man. 
To  tell  the  truth,  I  have  never  read  your  works. 
Dante.  What !  and  come  here  and  talk  of  me,  and 
call 

The  Comedy  Divine  a  fiddlefaddle — 

A  vile,  a  barbarous  word,  that  shames  the  lips  ! 

Nestor.  Be  quiet,  I  tell  you,  and  let  us  speak 
seriously.  Were  you  really  ever  a  poet  7 

Dante.  Ariost !  Petrarca  ! 

Nestor.  Well,  well ;  times  have  greatly  changed, 
then,  yes,  then — but  now  you  are  too  difficult  to 
read,  and  tedious  besides. 

Dante.  Then  !  What  mean  you,  worm  7 

Nestor.  An  irritable  fellow  !  Well,  I  was  only 
going  to  say  that  then  it  was  amazingly  easy  to 
be  a  poet ;  because,  as  I  have  read,  there  were  no 
I  poets  at  ail  before  you,  in  modern  times ;  so  you 
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mnet  appreciate  your  good  fortune,  since,  in  fact,  Nestor.  There  are  enough  without  yon.  You 
any  one  else  then  might  just  as  well  have  been  are  too  late  for  that — all  for  humanity, 
admired  and  celebrated.  Ariotto.  Are  they  amusing,  these  comedies  7 

Dante.  So  then  thou  needest  only  to  have  lived  Nestor.  What  are  you  thinking  of  7  Ah,  well ; 

In  that  old  century  where  Dante  shone,  one  sees  plainly  in  you  the  barbarous  age.  They 

And  thou  hadst,  even  as  I,  amazed  the  world  7  are  touching,  even  to  tears ;  all  full  of  preachers 
Nestor.  Certainly;  and,  what  is  more,  even  in  and  princes, and  scoundrels  and  high-minded  no- 
onr  own  epoch,  when  success  is  far  more  difficult,  blemen. 

I  hope  to  achieve  as  much.  I  begin  by  degrees  Ariosto.  Are  my  gay  songs  still  read  7 

carefully  with  essays  for  monthly  periodicals,  in  Nestor.  Just  as  it  happens.  Many  think  a  good 

which  I  disclose  my  enlightened  genius,  and  show  deal  of  you,  but  the  fact  is,  every  one  has  now  so 
op  politely  and  thoroughly  the  weaknesses  of  much  to  do  with  his  own  enllghtenmeitt,  that 
some  enthusiast  or  pietist;  then  I  write  against  there  is  not  much  time  left  for  jesting,  except  my- 
ghosts ;  then  a  novel  against  you  and  all  that  I  self  and  a  few  poetic  friends ;  we  have  the  weak- 
cannot  agree  with ;  then  I  shall  show  that  nothing  ness. 

in  the  world  is  right;  until  at  last  I  rise  higher  Ariosto.  Fools!  It  must  be  a  lamentable  time 
and  higher,  begin  to  despise  and  pull  to  pieces  of  day  upon  the  earth. 

every  thing  that  is  done,  and  then  out  of  pure  ;  Nestor.  As  you  please.  No,  my  dear  Sir,  that 
weariness  the  people  will  think  me  the  greatest  is  too  high  a  matter  for  you  to  judge.  Such  aid- 
genius  in  the  world.  But  a  thing  like  your  come-  hooks;  gentle,  excellent  rulers;  ^af-and-Dumb 
dy,  as  they  call  it,  I  should  never  have  dreamt  of  Institutions;  cabinet  orders ;  circulating  libraries; 
writing  in  that  unenlightened  age  !  And  all  so  instructive  journals ;  inoculation, and  acacia  trees, 
circumstantial  too,  as  I  have  heard;  I  wonder  an  yOu  never  heariiof  in  your  life, 
old  man  like  you  was  not  ashamed  to  write  such  Ariosto.  You  are  raving! 
childish  nonsen.se.  '  Nestor.  And  beautiful  womanliness,  and  do- 

Dante.  ’  Twasgiven  me  of  God,  and  kindly  mestic  sweets,  and  true  human  feeling,  and  com- 
Heaven  passion  for  others. 

Breatlied  dow  n  the  might  for  my  pru|ihetic  Ariosto.  That  appears  to  me  necessary. 

song,  Nestor.  Indispensable.  Yes;  you  slionld  live 

Made  me  with  inspiration  bold  and  clear,  now.  They  would  be  able,  and  doubtless  would 

So  rendering  laud  to  the  Church  Catholic.  forbid  your  existence,  wherever  you  appeared. 
Nestor.  Now  that  is  just  what  w  e  are  speaking  Ariosto.  Oh,  pity  that  1  cannot  return  to  earth, 

of.  This  Catholic  religion  is  to  me  and  all  other  Nestor.  Besides,  on  other  grounds  we  can  dis- 

reasonable  people  the  stone  of  offence.  pence  with  your  poem,  for  the  greatest  German 

Dante.  What  does  the  reptile  mean  7  poet  has  taken  about  the  best  from  your  style, and 

Nestor.  In  a  rage  directly  !  Every  child  knows  greatly  improved  upon  it  in  his  magnificent  Obs- 
what  it  means;  it  has  become  a  perfect  proverb;  run:  also,  he  has  brought  a  beautiful  originality 
and  when  one  hears  of  any  thing  unusually  insane  to  the  so-called  stanzas,  making  them  freer  and 
or  ridiculous  or  tiresome,  we  say,  Ei !  that  is  less  artificial.  . 
enough  to  make  one  turn  Catholic.  Ariosto.  Indeed  ! 

[_Dame  moves  angrily  from  him  and  returns  Nestor.  You  have  been  diligently  imitated  and 
into  the  grove.'\  improved.  ***** 

Nestor.  Those  poets  are  a  confounded  set.  I  would  lay  a  wager  upon  it,  yon.  Sir,  are  the 
Nothing  but  ingratitude  if  you  take  an  interest  in  well-known  Tasso, 
their  works.  Tasso.  No  other. 

Arios'o.  The  Protestant  protests  against  all  Nestor.  Yes,  your  intentions  are  good,  there  is 
that  is  good,  and  especially  atrainst  poetry.  no  denying  that.  Who  is  that  pleasant  man 

Nestor.  AH  rude  alike!  Who  are  you,  then  7  yonder  7 

Ariosto.  1  am  called  Luigi  Ariosta  Thsso.  That  is  the  Castilian  poet,  Cervantes. 

Nestor.  Aha!  I  know  you*  a  little  belter ;  you  Nestor.  Oh,  jester,  jester,  come  nearer  to  me, 

are  more  amusing  than  that  old  growler,  but  des-  and  do  not  be  so  shy.  I  am  amazingly  fond  of 
perately  immoral.  Man,  man,  how  could  you  you,  for  you  are  a  merry  fellow, 
allow  so  many  things  to  pass  in  the  revision  7  Cervantes.  What  do  you  want  with  me  7 

Ariosto.  Ha,  ha,  na !  Nestor.  Your  thing,  your  Don  Quixote,  kills 

Nestor.  Don’t  laugh,  don’t  laugh,  for  goodness’  ore  with  laughing, — ^but  what  are  the  stories  in 
sake,  if  I  am  not  utterly  to  despair  of  your  heart !  it  for  7 

Out  of  love  to  mankind,  love  to  virtue,  you  should  v  Cervantes.  Don  Quixote  asked  that  too. 
never  have  written  many  of  those  wicked  jests.  Nestor.  Well,  answer. 

Ariosto.  Out  of  love  to  man  I  did  it.  But  what  Cervantes.  What  is  the  whole  book  for  7 

is  mankind  7  Nestor.  You  should  not  say  that ;  for,  first,  the 

Nestor.  Mankind !  I  wonder  you  know  nothing  book  occasioned  many  others  ;  for  example,  the 
about  it.  See,  it  is  the  world  en  gros.  Just  now,  Don  Silvio  von  Rosalvo,  so  that  is  a  very  consi- 
mankind  is  rising  amazingly — there  are  even  in-  derable  service;  and  then,  it  is  killingly  amusing; 
dustrial  schools  founded — the  soldiers  are  flogged  there  is  no  one — not  the  quietest  among  us — who 
rather  less — we — there,  you  see  that  is  what  we  has  not  read  the  stuff.  Pity  he  is  not  alive  still, 
call  mankind.  something  might  have  been  made  of  him. 

Ariosto.  One  might,  perhaps,  write  a  comedy  Cervantes.  Have  I,  who  in  my  life  even  suffered 
upon  it.  so  much,  after  my  dnth  sunk  so  deep  that  the 
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common  people  recognize  me  as  brother  and  com¬ 
rade  7| 

Nestor.  Don’t  be  cast  down ;  you  are  read  by 
quite  respecuble  people  ;  and  in  tlie  translations, 
poems,  and  what  does  not  strictly  belong  to  the 
matter,  are  left  out,  so  (he  thing  has  a  very  decent 
appearance. 

Cervrmtes.  And  no  one  troubles  themselves 
about  the  gentle  Galatea  7 

Nestor.  Oh,  those  are  yonthful  weaknesses, 
which  are  forgiven,  my  dear  friend. 

Cervaniee.  That  I  must  tell  my  friend  Sbak- 
speare  when  be  comes  again. 

Nestor.  So  that  fellow  is  here  too?  A  queer 
company.  There  is  not  a  single  classical  and 
correct  man  here,  with  whom  one  can  refresh 
one’s  mind  in  an  intelligible  manner.  And  this 
the  garden  of  poetry  7  Of  enthusiasm  and  fanta¬ 
sy,  that  I  confess. 

Ooddess.  Whom  do  yon  miss  7 
Nestor.  The  German  nation  has  long  since  had 
its  golden  age  of  poetry,  just  to  set  a  bad  exam¬ 
ple  ;  and  among  those  Celtic  poeu  I  seek  in  vain 
a  Hagedorn,  Gellert.  Gesner,  Klci«t,  Bodmer, — I 
do  not  see  a  single  German. 

Ooddess.  We  do  not  know  those  whom  yon 
name ;  but  yonder  stands  the  brave  Hans  Sachs. 

Hans  Saida.  Do  you  know  my  Carnival  play 
of  the  Doctor  and  the  foolmaking? 

Ooddess.  We  have  made  ready  here  a  mead  of 
flowers 

For  that  great  artist  of  the  latter  days. 

With  whose  name  wakes  the  art  of  Germany, 
Who  sings  you  still  full  many  a  noble  lay, 

And  lads  you  fnan  this  time  for  evermore 
Know  true  poetic  light : — him  Shakspeare  hopes 
Ere  long  to  cla.«p — Cervantes  longs  for  him. 

And  Dante  muses  welcome  with  his  verse  ; 

And  then  these  holy  four  shall  ever  walk 
Masters  of  latest  art  about  my  fields  of  calm. 
Nestor.  Who  in  all  the  world  can  that  be  7 
Burger.  [  Whispers  in  his  ear]  (Joethe. 

Nestor.  Oh,  away  with  such  men  !  I  have  just 
lately  reviewetl  Hermann  and  Dorothea;  tlie 
genius  of  the  age  demanded  it,  and  so  reviewed 
it,  that  people  must  be  blind  to  think  him  any 
longer  a  poet. 

This  summary  extinction  of  German  poetry 
is  submitted  to  with  an  heroic  silence.  So¬ 
phocles  next  appeals.  But  even  his  tragic 
majesty  of  disdain  is  insufficient  to  excite  in 
Nestor  the  remotest  symptom  of  respect  or 
modesty.  Unabashed,  he  hails  him  with  a 
cordial  insolence  of  friendship,  and  expresses 
his  condescending  admiration  of  the  Greeks. 
He  complains  of  the  difficulties  in  the  cho¬ 
ruses  of  Sophocles,  and  also  of  the  base 
treatment  which  he,  a  friend  of  the  poetic 
art,  is  called  upon  to  experience.  Forasmuch 
as  Sophocles,  with  the  wrathful  dignity  of 
Jupiter  himself,  commands  the  genii  to  mar 
him  hence,  and  give  him  food  I  Dying  away 
in  the  distance,  he  is  still  tormented  by  the 
last  song  of 


The  Flowers.  The  twilight  dies : — 

With  opening  eyes 
Night-violets  rise. 

And  breathe  sweet  odors  through  the  air. 

With  voices  low  our  songs  outflow. 
Night-violets  rise 
With  opening  eyes. 

And  breathe  sweet  odors  through  the  air. 

Prince  Zerbino,  pp.  267 — 282. 

Among  the  many  failings  and  exaggera¬ 
tions  charged  against  the  Romanticists  by 
their  opponents,  the  ironic  humor  observable 
in  these  plays  was  by  no  means  forgotten. 
We  here  meet  with  it  at  every  turn,  creating 
characters  only  to  annihilate  them  with  satire ; 
or,  perhaps,  one  moment  sentimentalizing 
upon  their  most  comic  difficulties,  and  the 
next,  placing  them  in  tragic  situations  only 
to  cover  them  with  ridicule.  Tl^e  reader 
comes  to  an  idyllic  scene,  somewhat  senti¬ 
mental,  but  withal  poetical,  which,  without 
any  special  exercise  of  his  critical  faculties, 
he  is  content  to  consider  good,  the  more  es¬ 
pecially  that  he  does  not  dream  of  the  author 
himself  holding  any  contrary  opinion.  Alas 
for  his  simplicity !  'Fhe  next  page,  or  possi¬ 
bly  the  next  sentence,  fires  a  train  of  irony, 
then  follows  an  explosion,  and  the  touching 
fabric  is  scattered  to  the  winds.  The  reader 
was  perhaps  about  to  shed  tears  over  trou¬ 
bles,  where  he  should  only  have  ridiculed  the 
weakness,  selfishness,  or  conventional  neces¬ 
sity  which  had  occa.sioned  them.  But  most 
frequently  such  summary  dealings  proceed 
from  mere  caprice,  as  children  in  the  exube¬ 
rance  of  their  delight  will  sometimes  destroy 
a  new  plaything.  Respecting  this  romantic 
irony,  as  it  is  called,  some  assertions  have 
been  made  which  would  appear  only  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  misapprehension.  That  it  takes 
its  stand  above  all  control,  and,  trampling 
upon  the  real  relations  of  human  life,  mock.s 
relentlessly  at  its  most  sacred  aspects,  is  a 
strange  charge  against  men  who  for  the  most 
part  were  zealous  Catholics  from  the  very 
outset  of  their  career.  The  words  of  Tieck 
himself  define  it  as  “  the  last  finish  to  a  work 
of  art,  that  ethereal  spirit  which  hovers  with 
ease  and  satisfaction  above  the  whole.”  It 
is  the  effervescing  pleasure  of  success ;  the 
kindling  eye  and  brightening  smile  of  the 
workman  contemplating  the  finished  produc¬ 
tion  of  his  creative  genius. 

It  has  also  been  advanced,  concerning 
these  dramatic  tales,  that  with  all  their  irony 
there  is  nothing  in  them.  This  is,  in  fact, 
true  to  a  certain  extent.  The  material  of  the 
pieces  was  the  author’s  last  solicitude.  His 
great  endeavor  was  the  emancipation  of  form 
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from  the  strict  bondage  of  rule  and  custom  | 
by  which  it  had  so  long  been  hampered.  It 
is  the  material  by  itself  against  which  he  is 
for  ever  crusading.  In  Puss  in  Boots,  he 
brings  all  the  force  of  his  sharp-shooting  to 
bear  against  the  ignorance  and  conceit  which 
compose  the  subject  of  certain  sentimental, 
didactic  plays.  The  Dwarf  is  a  satire  on  the 
false  imitation  of  the  antique,  and  Bluebeard 
upon  the  solemn  absurdities  of  the  popular 
chivalrous  romances.  The  life  and  spirit  of 
the  plays  is  to  be  found  in  the  untrammelled 
capricious  form,  which  bends  the  subject  to 
its  will,  defying'  ail  rule,  and  satirizing  its 
own  achievements.  Upon  this  track  of 
emancipation,  Tieck  was  eagerly  followed  by 
Werner,  Collin,  and  other  writers  of  less 
note,  among  whom  the  doctrine  was  carried 
to  an  extreme  injurious  both  to  art  and  to 
the  public  taste.  However  much  of  justice 
there  may  be  in  the  censure  which  has  fallen 
upon  Tieck  on  this  account,  it  is  but  fair  to 
remember  what  we  have  to  throw  into  the 
other  scale — his  labors  to  root  out  the  weeds 
which  were  growing  up  apace  and  destroy¬ 
ing  the  vitality  of  the  drama;  his  anxiety  to 
see  in  the  place  of  these  a  natural  growth, 
deriving  its  nourishment  from  the  national 
history,  ils  vigor  and  success  from  a  healthy 
national  taste.  In  the  stage  aUo,  which  is  in 
Germany  very  distinct  from  the  drama,  we 
find  him  a  most  zealous  and  succes.sful  re¬ 
former.  That  Tieck’s  own  plays  should 
have  in  them  more  of  the  literary  cTesprit 
than  of  the  national  comedy  is  doubtless 
matter  for  great  regret ;  but  we  should  look 
to  an  era  before  we  blame  its  authors,  and 
demand  from  them  the  untimely  and  the 
impossible.  Jean  Paul  has  remarked,  with 
characteristic  acuteness,  that  “in  most  Ger¬ 
man  countries  it  takes  two  centuries  to  do 
away  with  a  complete  absurdity, — one  to 
perceive  it,  one  more  to  remove  it.”  Hence 
we  cannot  anticipate  that  a  lifetime  would 
suffice  to  build  up  a  national  drama,  though 
the  laborers  were  such  as  Tieck  and  Lessing, 
Schiller  and  Goethe. 

Our  re.iders  will  doubtless  be  aware,  that 
the  piece  to  which  Tieck  owed  his  greatest  po- 
pularity,and  which  has  acquired  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  H  chef-d'oeuvre,  was  the  legend  of  Geno- 
vem,  published  in  a  dramatic  form,  similar  to 
Ociavianus  and  Fortunatus.  The  chief  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  work  is  in  the  lyrical  parts,  where 
Tieck  shows  himself  to  be  the  great  poet  of 
the  Romanticists.  The  subjects  of  these  two 
poems  are  such  as  we  find  most  frequently 
selected  by  the  writers  of  his  school.  From 
the  condition  of  society  in  the  eighteenth 
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century,  they  could  derive  no  poetic  inspira¬ 
tion  like  that  offered  by  the  middle  ages  ;  to 
have  attempted  it  would  have  been  to  risk 
reducing  poetry  to  the  level  of  common¬ 
place,  and  to  have  fallen  into  those  unpar¬ 
donable  extremes  of  dulness  and  of  prose, 
which  they  were  combatting  right  and  left. 
And  it  is  here  that  we  become  most  aware 
of  the  respect  in  which  this  revival  of  natu¬ 
ral  poetry  in  Germany  differs  from  the  same 
revival  as  experienced,  a  few  years  later,  in 
our  own  country.  It  is  true  that  with  us 
the  poetic  tide  had  not  reached  so  low  an 
ebb ;  the  sandy  waste  revealed  by  the  re¬ 
treating  “  curves  of  creamy  spray”  was  less 
hopelessly  extended.  Though  Darwin,  with¬ 
in  the  sacred  enclosure  of  his  rumbling  chaise, 
might  pen  his  artificial  verses,  marvellous  in 
their  ingenuity,  we  still  could  look  to  Cow- 
per — and  a  few 'besides — for  something  of 
nature  and  of  power.  Those  days  were 
dark,  however,  and  sorely  needed  a  regene¬ 
rating  influence.  Then  Wordsworth  came, 
the  prophet  of  nature,  of  reality  in  poetry 
and  of  poetry  in  reality.  Thus  far  his  ohject 
was  that  of  the  Romanticists.  His  works 
interpret  nature,  or  reveal  the  poetry  of  our 
strong  emotions,  as  we  see  and  feel  it  around 
us  every  day.  Instead  of  soaring  away  into 
misty  regions  of  the  poetic  and  the  marvel¬ 
lous,  and  seeking  to  unite  them  with  our 
common  sympathies,  he  has  a.s  it  were  in¬ 
spired  the  little  incidents  of  daily  prosaic  life, 
showing  their  hidden  force  and  poetry,  by 
this  means  to  open  our  hearts  to  that  spi¬ 
ritual  beauty  which  fills  the  universe,  and 
which  seeks  in  every  bi>som  an  intelligent  re¬ 
sponse.  Not  so  the  Romanticists :  the  real 
world  was  to  them  hateful,  and,  indeed,  use¬ 
less,  excepting  as  poetry  could  be  brought 
from  elsewhere,  and  incorporated  with  this 
lifeless  mass.  From  the  (Oriental  or  the 
Greek,  a  new  inspiration  must  come.  Minds 
of  a  certain  order  are  open  to  the  influence 
of  the  classical  and  the  antique.  Others,  of 
warmer  temperament  and  less  exclusive  sym¬ 
pathies,  are  more  readily  attracted  towards 
the  free  passionate  lore  of  the  Hast,  and  the 
sunny  poetry  of  the  middle  ages.  Goethe 
endeavored  to  raise  poetry  to  an  art,  Tieck 
to  restore  it  to  its  early  mythic  fable.  The 
Romanticists,  with  characteristic  thorough¬ 
ness,  were  not  content  to  look  for  poetry  only 
a  few  centuries  into  the  pasL  They  traced 
it  back  to  its  glowing  Ea.stem  home,  and  at 
the  end  of  their  toilsome  labor  drank  from 
the  very  fount  itself.  Thither  it  was  that 
Herder,  Schlegel,  and  others,  led  the  way ; 
and  those  thirsting  at  home,  searching  vainly 
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ainon^  the  scorched  stones  and  dull  brown 
moss  for  sny  traces  of  the  distant  spring, 
drank  with  an  eagerness  that  overpowered 
their  feeble  strength.  Poetry  henceforth 
becanae  their  religion  ;  they  held  religion  to 
be  the  highest  form  of  poetry.  The  piety 
of  a  man  was  but  his  individuality,  his  cha¬ 
racter  in  its  highest  development.  As  in 
those  days  the  “  illumination'’  and  religious 
contempt  were  identical,  so  also  on  the  side 
of  the  Romanticists  were  emotion  and  reli¬ 
gion.  The^spiration  of  faith  and  the  inspi¬ 
ration  of  poetry  were  synonymous.  This 
mystic  quietism  is  the  cradle  of  Romanti 
cism.  Under  its  intluence  many  embraced 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion ;  and  the  whole 
school  were  led,  more  or  les.s,  to  look  to  the 
golden  mediaeval  days  as  a  home  of  poetry 
and  religion.  Sacred  legends  and  tales  of 
chivalry  were  dug  up  and  prized  like  Aus¬ 
tralian  nuggets.  Among  those  who  joined 
the  Catholic  Church  in  most  sincerity,  sub¬ 
mitting  to  its  rule  and  imbibing  its  bigotry, 
were  Zacharias  Werner,  Friedrich  Schlegel, 
and  Adam  Miller.  The  author  of  Lucinde 
becomes  lost  in  admiration  of  the  piety  of  the 
Indian  penitents.  “They  stiffen  in  the  most 
torturing  postures,”  he  exclaims ;  “  their 
nourishment  is  the  dew  of  heaven  ;  they  as 
it  were  take  root,  moss  grows  upon  them, 
birds  build  upon  their  heads.  What  sanc¬ 
tity  !  When  will  Christians  attain  unto  that 
height!”  By  far  the  greater  number  were 
led  into  this  connection  Bnallj,  from  what  A. 
W.  Schlegel  calls  la  prtdilectian  (Tartiste. 
Among  these  was  Tieck.  He  admits,  him¬ 
self, that  a  separation  from  Catholicism  would 
have  caused  him  as  little  trouble  as  his  con¬ 
nection  with  it.  It  was  obviously  t  iste,  not 
conviction,  which  had  influenced  him.  His 
sympathies  were  all  on  the  side  of  subjects 
like  Oenoveva  and  Oclavianus,  which  enabled 
him  to  bring  out  the  exquisite  harmony  of 
religious  sentiment  with  dauntless  chivalry  ; 
that  harmony  which  constitutes  the  great 
beauty  of  the  middle  age.  In  the  Wa^rr- 
inp»  of  Stembald,  we  see  how  his  whole  soul 
is  wrapped  up  in  the  artistic  excellences 
that  period,  how  they  influence  his  opinions, 
and  must  have  given  the  decided  bias  to  Ids 
religious  views.  The  fatalism  of  the  Roman¬ 
ticists,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  be¬ 
came  also  a  part  of  their  mystical  religion. 
Those  of  them  who  yielded  the  greatest  hom¬ 
age  to  the  powers  of  nature  did  so,  acknow¬ 
ledging  in  them  an  irresistible  destiny,  which 
thwarted  at  its  will  all  the  purposes  and 
hopes  of  man.  The  fairy  tales  of  Tieck,  and 
hit  last  novel,  Vittorio  Accorombona,  give 
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the  most  complete  expression  to  this  doc¬ 
trine.  The  events  detailed  in  this  romance 
belong  to  the  late  rhalf  of  the  sixteenth  centu¬ 
ry,  and  the  picture  here  given  of  those  stormy 
years  is  such  as  must  rank  Ludwig  Tieck 
among  the  flrst  historical  novelists.  Fiction 
does  not  alternate  with  history,  the  one  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  foil  for  the  other,  but  both  grow  up 
together,  so  that  the  reader  feels,  as  he  reads, 
this  must  be  all  truth  or  else  all  Action.  In 
the  preface  Tieck  states  his  first  idea  of  the 
work  to  have  arisen  from  the  perusal  of  Dods- 
ley’s  Collection  of  Old  EnglUh  Plays,  con¬ 
taining  Webster’s  Vittorio  Corombona,  or 
the  White  Devil.  This  was  in  the  year  1792  ; 
the  plan,  therefore,  had  fully  ripened  before 
the  publication  of  the  novel  about  1840. 
'fhe  author  expresses  himself  as  most  soli¬ 
citous  that  the  character  of  this  poetess 
should,  when  presented  in  its  true  light, 
commend  itself  to  our  highest  and  purest 
feelings,  and  stand  for  ever  free  from  the 
calumnies  which  have  been  heaped  upon  it, 
as  well  as  from  the  injustice  of  such  a  repre-' 
sentation  as  that  of  our  English  tragedian. 

The  Vittoria  of  Tieck  is  the  ideal  of  a  noble 
and  gifted  woman.  In  the  description  of  her 
countenance  one  feels  the  majesty  of  her 
beauty.  The  lofty  vigor  of  her  character,  as 
brought  out  by  the  tumultuous  scenes  of 
that  reckless,  sanguinary  age,  611s  one  with 
awe  and  admiration.  She  has  all  the  ardent 
feeling  of  the  poetess,  but  the  will  and  self- 
dependence  of  a  hero.  Her  strong  emotions 
chafe  vainly  as  against  a  rock  ;  she  bends  * 
them  to  her  will,  or  to  her  inevitable  fate  ;  in 
all  her  power  of  mind  and  will,  she  is  a  woman, 
•and  commands  one’s  unresisting  homage  to 
lier  woman’s  beauty  and  her  angel  strength. 
The  position  of  her  family  draws  Vittoria  into 
the  fierce  vortex  of  the  struggle  then  raging  be¬ 
tween  the  bursting  freedom  of  the  country  and 
its  jesuitical  oppressors.  The  one  exireme,of 
the  savage  license  of  the  young  Italian  no¬ 
bles,  with  their  bandit  followers,  opposed, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  the  impotency  of  the 
Pope  and  prelates.  Pope  Sixtus  dies.  The 
decrepit  Montalto  (the  only  sentimental  cha¬ 
racter  in  the  book)  is  raised  to  the  vacant 
dignity.  But  with  the  golden  keys  between 
his  fingers,  the  lamb  becomes  a  wolf.  The 
presentiment  of  Vittoria  is  accomplished,  and 
the  “  victory  is  to  the  weak.”  Surviving  the 
murder  of  her  first  husband.  Count  Peretti, 
and  of  her  second,  the  Duke  of  Bracciano, 
Vittoria  experiences  the  fulfilment  of  the 
dream  of  her  childhood,  in  which  she  dies 
pierced  with  a  sword,  surrounded  by  figures 
in  black  masks,  with  naked  daggers.  The 
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speeches  and  reveries  of  this  heroine  are 
among  the  finest  passages  in  the  writings  of 
Tieck.  One  evening,  that  upon  which  her 
husband,  the  Duke  of  Bracciano,  discovers 
himself  to  be  poisoned,  she  is  writing  thus  : 

“  How  sweetly  weary  this  living  yet  slnmberoos 
languor,  this  blissfnl,  conscious  dream  !  It  is 
through  love  that  I  understand  all  things ;  through 
it  even  the  dead  becomes  animate.  The  lake 
sparkles  in  whispering  ripples  amidst  the  toying, 
changing  sunbeams.  The  noise  of  bells  rises  up 
often  out  of  the  depths, and  dies  away  in  warning 
among  the  busy,  playful  murmurs.  Is  it  the  grave 
spirit  of  the  water  exhorting  the  prattling  child¬ 
ren  7  For,  as  the  skilful  hand  moves  up  and 
down  between  the  many-toned  strings  of  the  harp, 
as  the  keys  of  the  harpsichord  answer  to  the 
touch,  so  the  glittering  fingers  of  the  water-sprite 
toy  with  the  gurgling,  ringing  waves,  till  they 
tremble  with  delight.  The  solemn  rock  above 
draws  on  its  dusky  cap  upon  its  rough  head,  as 
though  to  sleep,  to  listen  earnestly  to  the  whis¬ 
pered  questions  in  the  forest.  --  Will  night  come, 
and  the  vision  of  dreams  that  wanders  in  its  poet¬ 
ry  through  the  dark  green  7  The  little  bushes 
chatter  upon  the  shore  of  the  time  when  they  shall 
he  trees,  and  when  the  eagle  shall  visit  them  in¬ 
stead  of  the  thrush  and  the  nightingale,  and  the 
heron  shall  build  its  nest  in  their  branches.  How 
the  polished  lizard  shines  in  the  last  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  !  And  now  the  little  world  of  insects 
wanders  in  busy  crowds,  the  multitude  of  little 
beetles  go  in  and  out  the  darker  shining  grass. 
The  eagle  Hies  to  his  eyrie  and  drinks  in  the  rosy 
evening  beams  ;  the  sheep  come  bleating  from 
the  pasture,  the  bells  of  the  cows  give  forth  their 
ever  recurring  note ;  a  silence  rests  upon  the  wa¬ 
ter,  rock,  and  field — it  listens,  brooding  and  pen¬ 
sive,  to  what  those  spirits  say  down  in  the  earth’s 
depths,  from  whence  they  never  rise.  Now  the 
mountain-crags  glow  brightly  in  tbe  rosy  light ; 
the  mists  sink  gently  from  the  beam’s  caress 
down  into  tlie  wc^;  the  great  clouds  paint  upon 
the  deepening  dome  of  heaven  the  Metamor- 

K hoses  of  Ovid — a  wild,  tumultuous  battle-field. 

low  she  goes,  the  evening  red,  the  queen ;  the 
rocks  stand  purple-gray,  corpse-like,  ghost-like. 
A  horror  seizes  me,  my  very  heart  trembles.” 

“  A  freezing  tremor  crept  upon  lier,  and 
she  rose  to  close  tbe  doors  and  window  against 
tho  penetrating  night-air.  In  looking  round  into 
a  corner  of  the  room,  she  became  aware  of  a 
small,  shrivelled,  gray  figure  beside  the  door. 
Her  first  thought  was  that  she  saw  before  her 
one  of  the  imbecile  beggars  or  cretins  so  nu¬ 
merous  in  that  district.  Bhe  was  about  to  call  to 
the  servants  in  order  to  find  some  trifle  for  the 
little  creature,  when  it  raised  its  gray  finger  with 
a  warning  gesture.  It  was  not  reality,  so  she 
said  to  herself ;  it  was  only  tlie  creation  of  an 
excited  fancy.  She  boldly  approached  the  stran- 

5er,  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him,  but  he  did  not 
isappear  as  she  had  anticipated.  His  loosely- 
hanging  garment  was  gray,  fastened  by  a  black 
girdle  round  the  waist;  the  wide  sleeves  flapped 
about,  and  within  them  were  the  thinnest  arms, 


fingers  and  hands.  His  countenance  was  like  a 
half-corrupting  corpse,  tbe  lips  pale  blue,  and  tbe 
eyes  dark  and  piercing.  But  notwithstanding  the 
courage  which  had  enabled  her  to  approach  the 
mysterious  visitor,  Vittoria  could  not  overcome 
her  fear  and  awe  ‘  Who  are  you  V  she  said  to 
him.  •  What  do  you  seek  with  me  ?’  ‘  To  fore¬ 
warn  thee,’  croaked  a  scarce  audible  voice ;  ‘  thou 
must  beware  !  He — even  now - ’ 

“  Vittoria  went  close  to  it,  but  her  hand  touched 
the  wall,  there  was  nothing  there  which  could 
have  spoken ;  but  that  part  of  the  room  was  dark¬ 
er  than  before  the  little  figure  stood  there  in  its 
pale-gray  light.’ — pp.  235—239. 

During  the  later  years  of  his  life,  Tieck 
withdrew  himself  very  much  from  all  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Romanticists.  He  had  be> 
come  increasingly  aware  of  their  many  errors 
and  extremes,  and  saw  where  they  must  in¬ 
evitably  fail.  In  endeavoring  to  form  some 
e&Umate  of  the  degree  in  which  the  aim  of 
this  school  was  realized,  the  thoughtful  read¬ 
er  will  already  anticipate  our  remark,  that  so 
far  from  uniting  the  real  with  the  ideal,  these 
writers,  with  rare  exception,  have  merged 
every  thing  into  the  ideal.  Discontented  with 
human  life  in  ail  its  aspects,  their  own  region 
of  poetry  and  revery  became  their  world ; 
full  of  fretful,  brooding  discontent,  they  cre¬ 
ated  an  ideal  of  their  own,  and  fell  down  and 
worshipped  it.  Social  problems  distracted 
them,  and  on  ail  sides  they  met  with  incon¬ 
sistencies  and  evils  with  which  they  needed 
the  straight-forward  manliness  to  grapple. 
Like  hermits,  therefore,  they  left  reality  to 
itself,  and  went,  as  it  were,  away  to  some 
moss-grown  cell,  to  muse  beneath  the  trees, 
and  hear  the  sermons  of  the  stones  ;  doubt¬ 
less  contented,  like  their  more  modern  coun¬ 
tryman,  to  feed  upon  fabulous  “  unicomt.'* 
With  Schiller  and  with  Goethe,  apart  from 
their  superior  genius,  it  was  their  steadfast¬ 
ness  of  purpose  which  contributed  incalcula¬ 
bly  towards  that  success  which  could  nut 
rest  upon  this  gifted  but  chaotic  school. 
Goethe,  with  the  skill  of  the  military  tacti¬ 
cian,  would  choose  his  ground,  reconnoitre 
the  position  and  resources  of  the  enemy,  dis¬ 
perse  his  disciplined  troops,  lay  his  plans, 
and  resolutely  pursue  them.  He  knew  his 
aim,  and  followed  it  resistlessly  over  every 
obstacle.  He  knew  also  the  extent  of  his 
own  powers,  and  had  that  faith  in  them 
which  gives  success.  The  Romanticists  had 
penetration  enough  for  the  angles  of  human 
life  and  character,  but  Goethe  took  in  one 
broad  view  its  virtues  and  its  eccentricities, 
the  inmost  coils  of  feeling  and  the  rude  or 
polished  surface.  His  practical  wisdom,  which 
arrests  us  at  almost  every  line  in  silent  won- 
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tier,  stands  like  the  pyramid  towering  above 
the  eddying  sand.  By  the  side  of  Uie  Ro¬ 
mantic  School,  he  is  as  the  fully  developed 
man  beside  the  restless  boy,  full  of  desires 
and  aspirations,  yet  ignorant  of  the  world, 
ignorant  of  himself,  impatient  to  accomplish 
all  things,  yet  capable  of  nothing. 

In  concluding  these  few  remarks,  it  may 
not  be  altogether  inappropriate  to  quote  the 
characteristic  passage  in  Goethe’s  Converta- 
tioHi,  respecting  Tieck. 


“  Tieck  has  a  talent  of  great  importance,  and 
no  one  can  be  more  sensible  than  myself  to  his 
extraordinary  merits.  Only  when  they  raise  him 
above  himself  and  ^ace  him  on  a  level  with  me 
they  are  in  error.  I  can  speak  this  out  plainly  ; 
it  matters  nothing  to  me,  for  I  might  just  an  well 
compare  myself  to  Shakspeare,  who  likewise  did 
not  make  himself,  and  who  is,  nevertheless,  a  be- 
in-;  of  a  higher  order,  to  whom  1  must  look  up 
with  reverence.” —  Conrersaiitms  teilh  Eckermann, 
vol.  i.  p.  164. 


From  Itogs’s  Instraetor. 

JOHN  RUSKIN. 


Wk  profess  no  technical  knowledge  of  warm  on  the  cheek ;  and,  if  we  really  know 
painting  or  of  architecture.  We  know  enough  roan  and  love  nature,  we  can  tell  whether 
about  each  to  be  able,  were  we  so  inclined,  that  eye  which  we  see  on  the  canvas  beams 
to  catalogue  our  impressions  with  that  know-  with  true  human  kindness,  or  glares  in  real 
ing  air  which  art-critics  assume,  and  might  terror;  whether  that  woodland  glade  is  the 
talk  of  warmth  of  expression  and  delicacy  one  whose  flowers  and  trees  we  know  so  well, 
of  tint  in  the  one,  or  of  faultless  symmetry  or  that  cataract  kindles  and  gleams  in  the 
and  majestic  strength  in  the  other,  with  per-  true  radiance  of  its  rainbows, 
haps  ordinary  fluency ;  but  we  prefer  dis-  All  this  seems  very  plain  and  common- 
tinctly  disclaiming  the  technical  knowledge  place,  but,  if  we  reflect  for  one  moment,  it 
of  the  painter  or  architect.  This  avowal  will  be  seen  to  be  of  extreme  importance, 
will,  we  are  conscious,  appear  to  many  a  con-  It  was  Sterne,  we  believe,  who  wished  ear- 
elusive  and  peremptory  reason  for  our  in-  neatly  for  some  person  to  enjoy  bis  book, 
stantly  laying  down  the  pen,  and  not  pre-  without  knowing  the  reason  why ;  but  there 
suming  to  write  one  word  respecting  Ruskin.  is  among  us  a  school  of  artists  and  connois- 
We  shall,  therefore,  in  the  outset,  indicate  seurs,  we  suspect  a  pretty  large  one,  whose 
very  briefly  the  bearing  of  our  remarks  upon  prime  axiom  seems  to  be,  that  no  man’s  judg- 
art,  though  we  speak  not  in  the  language  of  ment  in  art  is  worth  any  thing,  unless  he  can 
the  studio,  and  deflne  the  course  we  are  to  precisely  define,  not  only  the  flash  of  the 
follow  in  treating  of  him  who  is  the  subject  light  that  “  never  was  on  sea  or  shore,”  which, 
of  these  paragraphs.  from  canvas  or  from  architrave,  awakes 

The  sense  in  which  we  and  all  men  are,  emotion  within  him,  but  the  process  by  which 
more  or  less,  qualified  judges  of  art,  is  in-  this  flash  has  been  drawn  down.  Strange 
dicated  in  the  broad  and  no  wise  recondite  this  is,  surely.  What  critic  does  not  feel  it 
principle,  that  the  effect  of  art  is  distinct  the  sternest  portion  of  his  fate,  that  he  must 
from  its  methods  of  production.  We  may  ever  wear  the  aspect  of  a  judge,  and  shed 
not,  in  looking  on  a  picture,  know  how  the  only  tears  of  iron — that  the  feelings  of  those 
colors  were  mingled  ;  we  may  not  know  bow  young  days,  when  any  great  poem  or  other 
many  years  of  earnest  concentration  of  effort  work  of  power  seemed  to  bear  him  away  as 
were  devoted  to  the  attainment  of  richness  the  west  wind  bears  the  summer  cloud,  can 
in  coloring  or  soft  yet  flowing  sweep  of  cur-  never  return — that  the  sleep  within  the  magic 
vature ;  but,  whatever  our  tastes  or  habits,  circle  is  for  ever  impossible,  because  the  ma- 
we  can  tell  whether  we  pause  in  awe,  or  smile  gician’s  formulas  and  talismans  have  beeu 
in  gladness,  or  feel  the  tear,  ere  we  are  aware,  scrutinized  and  handled  ?  Yet  we  might 
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imAgine  sometimes  tbnt  our  painters  wished  ness,  with  felicity,  and  a  thousand  others — 
to  fill  their  exhibitions  with  none  but  critics,  to  which  the  artist  may  appeal, 
and  these  critics  of  the  studio ;  you  know  not  We  think  this  cla-ssification  embraces  the 
painting,  they  say — your  opinion  is  valueless,  truth  and  rejects  the  error  of  all  the  theories 
you  cannot  appreciate;  but  one  thing  is  on  the  subject.  It  will  best  be  illustrated 
expected  of  you — that  you  purchase  !  by  a  supposed  case  in  the  precisely  analo- 

There  is  a  fallacy  here  at  once  so  preva-  gous  influence  of  music.  Suppose  an  Italian 
lent  and  so  fatal,  that  we  are  somewhat  ear-  musical  genius  and  an  American  backwoods- 
nest  in  its  exposure.  We  feel  that,  if  paint-  man,  who,  in  his  youth,  bad  left  his  native 
ing  and  architecture  are  to  be  agencies  of  Teviotdale,  to  meet  together,  that  you  might 
power  for  enriching  man  in  the  true  wealth  witness  the  effect  of  music  on  each.  In  the 
of  noble  and  elevating  enjoyment,  a  man  must  hearing  of  both  you  play  one  of  the  richest 
be  able  to  appreciate  their  beauties  without  melodies  of  Haydn  or  Mozart ;  the  Italian  is 
entering  the  studio  ;  and  that,  if  painters  and  moved  to  ecstacy  by  the  physical  delectation 
architects  are  to  advance  to  greater  power  of  bis  delicate  acoustic  organization  —  the 
and  perfection,  they  must  be  able  to  satisfy  backwoodsman  yawns:  sing  now,  with  no 
that  judgment  to  which  the  poet  and  the  remarkable  power,  but  with  a  tone  of  the 
author  appeal.  And  what  precisely  is  this,  heart  in  it,  the  simple  Scottish  melody,  Auld 
what  is  it  which  the  painter  and  the  poet  Lang  Syne  ;  the  Italian  pronounces  it  a  trifle 
should  leach  us,  and  what  is  the  education  of  some  sweetness  and  simplicity,  but  of  no 
necessary  to  appreciate  thie  works  of  each  ?  great  compass  or  power  ;  the  backwoods- 
The  poet,  the  painter,  and,  though'  not  per-  man  listens  in  childlike  fascination,  till  the 
haps  so  directly,  the  architect,  are  revealers  banks  and  braes  of  bonnie  Scotland  rise  be- 
of  all  that  is  meant  by  the  beautiful,  and  fore  him,  and  the  iron  lip  begins  to  quiver, 
teachers  by  means  thereof ;  this  distinctively  and  the  eye  that  would  not  wink  in  the  scowl 
is  their  task,  and  it  embraces  within  itself,  of  the  north  wind  slowly  fills,  and  the  tear- 
when  nobly  and  powerfully  accomplished,  fountain  of  melancholy  joy  at  last  trickles 
the  revelation  or  suggestion  of  goodness;  for  down  the  rocky  features.  Precisely  so  is  it 
it  is  one  of  the  consming  and  sublime  laws  of  in  the  case  of  painting.  One  man  is  charmed 
this  universe,  that  the  loftier  beauty  rises,  the  with  beauty  of  line  and  color ;  his  eye  is  to 
purer  and  holier  it  becomes ;  as  the  sunbeam  him  what  the  ear  is  to  the  Italian:  another 
grows  purer  as  it  is  followed  out  of  theatmo-  is  moved  almost  entirely  by  the  sympathies 
sphere  of  earth  towards  its  own  home  in  the  which  the  picture  evokes,  and  which  might 
sun.  have  been  brought  into  action  by  words  skil- 

The  impression  conveyed  by  any  work  of  fully  spoken.  In  the  case  of  the  technical 
art  is  manifold ;  if  the  work  of  art  is  of  a  critic,  there  is  precisely  one  element  of  im- 
high  order,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  complex  pression  added  ;  the  knowledge  of  the  diflfi- 
of  human  emotions.  This  very  complexity  cully  overcome  by  the  painter,  which  is  cer- 
produces  vagueness  in  its  expression.  Show  tainly  the  source  of  a  separate  sympathy, 
a  man  a  painted  rosebud,  where  every  line  is  In  the  present  paper,  we  set  aside  entirely 
true  to  nature’s  grace,  and  every  lint  to  the  consideration  of  historical,  and  speak 
nature’s  richness ;  which  seems  to  lie  on  the  solely  of  landscape  painting, 
canvas  as  it  lay  on  the  breast  of  Spring,  In  accordance  with  the  above  remarks, 
smiling  in  the  pride  of  its  own  loveliness;  then,  we  conclude  that  ability  to  judge  of 
he  will  pronounce  it  beautiful :  show  a  man  landscape  painting  depends  upon  three 
that  glorious  picture  of  Elty’s,  where  Judith  things:  1.  Love  for  physical  nature,  and 
stretches  towards  heaven  the  bared  sword  knowledge  produced  by  love.  This  is  by 
that  is  to  save  her  country,  while  a  radiance,  far  the  most  important  of  the  three.  2.  A 
streaming  down  from  the  sky,  embathes  her  true  eye  that  can  see  beauty  when  it  arrays 
brow  and  lights  her  eye  ;  he  will  exclaim,  itself  in  mere  curves  and  tints.  This  is,  we 
that  it  is  beautiful.  We  believe  there  is  no  think,  not  so  important  as  the  first  require- 
sympalhy  of  our  nature  which  may  not  ment,  but  without  it  extreme  delicacy  and 
mingle  in  such  impressions,  and  be  covered  truth  of  taste  cannot  probably  be  attained, 
up  and  lost  in  the  general  term,  beautiful.  3.  Last  and  least  of  all, — far  least  of  all, — 
All  the  components  of  this  so  complex  in-  that  technical  knowledge  which  reveals  to 
fluence  may,  we  think,  be  classed  in  two  di-  the  critic  the  amount  of  labor  bestowed  by 
visions  :  1.  The  inherent  beauty  of  certain  the  artist.  We  desire  not  to  exclude  it ;  but 

curves  and  colors  ;  2.  The  countless  sympa-  what  we  wish  to  set  in  a  strong  light  is  this, 
thies — with  gentleness,  with  valor,  with  fit-  that  it  is  precisely  this  last  and  paltriest 
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power  of  judging  which  certain  among  us 
would  exalt  into  paramount  importance.  We 
think  that  if  examination  is  made  it  will  be  found 
that  all  dilettantism  in  every  art  is  traceable 
to  undue  importance  attached  to  this  power 
of  technical  judgment. 

Do  we,  then,  make  appreciation  of  art 
easy  ?  No  ;  by  no  means.  Of  the  second 
qualification  we  say  nothing.  But  how  do 
matters  stand  in  respect  of  the  third  ?  It  is 
the  expression  of  a  bare  fact  to  say  that 
most  men  have  very  little  knowledge  or  love 
of  nature.  You  will  see  a  crowd  dispersing 
from  some  place  of  public  assemblage,  in  the 
first  hours  of  a  summer  morning,  while  God 
is  making  himself  an  “awful  rose  of  dawn;” 
you  may  watch,  and  you  will  probably  not 
see  an  eye  turned  towards  it,  or,  if  you  see  a 
few,  they  will  be  very  few.  We  should  not 
care  for  any  raptures  on  the  part  of  those 
who  looked  not ;  we  would  never  believe  in 
the  genuineness  and  worth  of  their  admira¬ 
tion  of  a  painted  dawn.  But,  if  there  was 
one  there  who  had  gazed  upon  the  sun  in  his 
awakening,  until  the  scene  caught  new  glory 
from  his  rapture,  and  life  from  his  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  became  a  possession  forever,  in  the 
words, 

“  The  sanguine  Sunrise,  with  his  meteor  eyes 
And  his  burning  plumes  outspread,’’ 

he  were  the  man  whom  we  should  deem  a 
genuine  admirer  and  a  true  judge.  Nine¬ 
teen  in  twenty  peasants,  or  more,  see  no¬ 
thing  but  a  weed  in  a  daisy,  and  little  more 
than  a  drain  or  ditch  in  a  woodland  stream; 
but  there  was  one  peasant  who  knew  every 
crimson  tip  of  the  daisy,  and  loved  it  as  he 
only  could  love  ;  there  was  one  peasant  who 
had  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  river,  and 
watched  the  changes  of  the  sky  until  be 
could  sing  thus : 

“  The  stream  adown  its  hazelly  paUi 
Was  rushing  by  the  ruin  d  wa  s, 

Hasting  to  join  the  sweeping  Nitli, 

Whose  distant  roaring  swells  and  fa’s. 

The  canid  blue  North  was  streaming  forth 
Her  lights,  wi’  hissing,  eerie  din  ; 

Athort  the  lift  they  start  and  shift. 

Like  Fortune’s  favors  tint  as  win.” 

We  should  value  the  opinion  of  that  pea¬ 
sant  respecting  a  piece  of  art  which  repre¬ 
sented  any  portion  of  God’s  world.  Unless 
this  genuine  love  and  knowledge  of  nature 
exist  in  the  public  mind  ;  unless,  with  some 
feeling  of  real  unafifected  pleasure,  however 
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far  behind  the  irradiating  rapture  of  a  Burns 
or  a  Shelley,  men  in  large  numbers,  not  to 
say  in  general,  look  upon  nature,  urt  must 
die.  Dilettantism  cannot  keep  it  alive  ;  and, 
if  it  is  to  be  the  mere  slave  of  dilettantism, 
it  has  no  mission — let  it  die.  Landscape 
painting  can  be  judged  of  by  all  who  would 
gaze  with  delight  on  a  rainbow’s  striding 
from  hill  to  hill,  or  watch  the  mist  on  the 
mountain  side  retreating  before  the  tempest, 
and  gathering  the  light  on  its  silver  banners ; 
who  know  the  song  of  the  zephyrs,  and  the 
dance  of  the  daffodils,  and  the  foaming  of 
ocean  in  his  wrath  ;  by  all  who  honestly  love 
nature.  Whoever  loves  not  nature  will  only 
babble  of  art.  We  say  not,  that  technical 
knowledge  is  unimportant ;  but  when  we 
say  that  it  is  of  altogether  subordinate  im¬ 
portance  to  that  primary  ability  of  judging 
which  is  derived  from  healthful  converse 
with  nature,  we  require  nothing  more  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  our  assertion,  than  a  reference  to  the 
well-known  fact  of  the  dangerous  influence  of 
long-cultivated  philological  or  grammatical 
knowledge  on  poetic  critics.  To  this  Mr. 
Ruskin  refers  in  his  hist  volume,  and  we  feel 
that  he  and  all  men  would  agree  with  us  in 
preferring  the  judgment  of  Burns  to  that  of 
Bentley,  on  “  Paradise  Lost.”  A  knowledge 
of  poetry  may  be  had  from  books;  pre¬ 
cisely  such  a  knowledge  of  painting  may  be 
had  from  galleries ;  but,  if  either  poetry  or 
painting  is  to  be  a  thing  of  life  and  reality,  and 
not  of  mere  written  or  colored  words,  it 
must  not  shrink  from  the  great  eye  of  hu¬ 
manity  into  the  library  or  the  studio. 

Once  forget  the  grand  principle,  applica¬ 
ble  to  every  art,  that  the  effect,  and  not  the 
means  or  method  of  its  production,  is  the 
great  test  of  excellence,  and  the  door  is 
thrown  open  to  a  whole  troop  of  errors,  that 
soon  smite  art  with  paralysis  and  death ;  then 
some  piece  of  technical  difficulty  becomes 
conventionally  admired  and  conventionally 
practised  ;  then  hypocrisy,  its  coward  heart 
trembling  lest  ignorance  should  be  suspected, 
has  raptures  for  every  thing  which  is  not 
felt,  but  pronounced  to  be  beautiful  ;  then 
imitation  of  man’s  working,  which  always 
leads  downwards,  takes  the  place  of  rever¬ 
ent  following  of  God’s  finger  touching  the 
stars  and  the  daisies  with  light,  which  ever 
leads  nearer  his  throne  ;  then  your  galleries 
are  hung  with  pictures,  telling  only  of  the 
garret:  and  your  judges  are  not  men  who 
have  looked  on  nature,  and  who  are  full  of 
life,  but  dilettanti,  and  all  the  pedant  species 
which  ennui  ripens  under  the  rank  herbage 
of  a  ripe  civilization. 
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The  most  important  and  effectual  way, 
then,  to  advance  art  in  a  nation,  is  to  teach 
that  nation  to  observe  mm  and  nature;  and 
in  the  particular  art  ot  landscape  painting, 
he  who  would  advance  its  perfection,  or  pro¬ 
mote  its  patronage,  mu>t  lead  the  artist  from 
the  studio  into  the  field,  and  teach  men  in 
general  to  love  the  face  of  their  great 
mother,  and  to  know  it  when  they  see  it. 

And  now  to  bring  this  to  bear  upon  our 
immediate  subject.  We  claim  for  Mr.  Rus- 
kin  an  honor  which  is  independent  of  every 
conventional  rule  and  every  professional  par¬ 
tiality — an  honor,  in  the  accordance  of  which 
all  men,  whether  professional  or  not,  and 
however  much  they  may  differ  fror»  him  in 
minor  points,  may  be  freely  invited  to  join  us. 
We  believe  that  the  influence  of  the  beauty 
of  nature  is  always  in  itself  good,  and  we 
believe  that  it  is  by  awakening  a  love  for 
that  beauty,  and  leading  men  to  inark  and 
trace  it,  that  any  grand  advance  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  promotion  and  consequent  perfecting  of 
true  art  can  occur.  We  therefore  cltum  for 
Mr.  Ruskin,  from  all  men,  that  grateful 
honor  and  admiration  which  are  due  to  a 
real  original  teacher  ;  and  from  practical 
evotees  of  art  an  acknowledgment  that, 
whatever  his  subordinate  opinions,  Ruskin 
has  devoted  his  life  to  fill  that  fountain  of 
public  appreciation  and  support  from  which 
they  all  must  draw.  We  talk  with  perfect 
deliberation  and  calmness  when  we  say,  that 
it  were  utter  injustice  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  an 
entire  mistaking  alike  of  his  mission  to  his 
age  and  his  rank  among  distinguished  men, 
to  judge  him  primarily  by  his  agreement  or 
disagreement  with  any  school  of  art :  such 
criticism  may  very  fitly  follow  ;  but  we  think 
that,  ere  we  close,  we  shall  make  it  good, 
that,  when  first  taking  his  dimensions  and 
assigning  him  his  station,  the  only  true  and 
just  aspect  in  which  to  regard  him  is  that  of  a 
great  revealer  and  preacher  of  the  beautiful 
in  nature,  as  nature’s  beauty  can  be  seen  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  We  for  the  present 
restrict  ourselves  to  this  ;  we  intend  to  dis¬ 
cuss  no  farther  any  theories  of  beauty,  to 
support  or  combat  any  dogmas  of  the  schools; 
we  believe  all  men  will  bless  him,  be  he 
poet,  painter,  or  prose  writer,  who  opens 
their  eyes  to  any  gleam  of  beauty  which 
they  saw  not  before  ;  and  we  think  Ruskin 
has  read  to  the  men  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  a  lesson  which,  if  they  read  it  aright, 
win  le^  Ihem  to  discern  the  beauty  and 
lory  of  this  universe  as  no  generation  ever 
id  before.  And  with  such  explanation  and 
assertion  we  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that 
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we  approach  our  task,  with  whatever  feel¬ 
ings  of  self-distrust,  yet  with  a  certain  confi¬ 
dent  gladness ;  for  we  know  that  wc  arc  to 
speak  of  one  of  whom  we  can  speak  boldly  ; 
and  we  pretend  not  to  suppress  that  discipu- 
Ur  enthusiasm  which  is  needful  to  make  us 
feel  at  all  worthily  concerning  Ruskin,  and 
which,  as  far  as  we  are  at  present  to  expose 
its  grounds,  may  be  shared  in  by  all  men. 

Yet  it  were  incorrect  to  suppose  us  carried 
away  by  mere  delighted  admiration  of  Rus- 
kin’s  genius,  or  disposed  to  agree  with  him 
on  all  points ;  on  the  contrary,  we  dissent 
from  him  in  very  many,  and  must  express 
our  decided  difference  on  two  points  uncon¬ 
nected  with  art.  Even  respecting  this  last, 
we  might  have  a  good  deal  to  say  in  the  tone 
of  question  or  objection;  but  we  must  waive 
it  all,  and  shall  do  little  more  than  record 
our  disagreement  with  him  even  on  those  two 
subjects  which  he  has  left  his  chosen  path  to 
discuss. 

We  dissent  from  Lis  conclusions  on  eco¬ 
nomic  and  ecclesiastical  matters.  His  views 
on  the  former,  expressed  in  volume  second  of 
“ITie  Stones  of  Venice,”  we  think  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  ;  his  pamphlet  on  “  Sheepfulds”  we 
consider  utterly  unworthy  of  him.  Our  space 
absolutely  forbids  our  joining  issue  with  him 
on  these  points ;  but  we  must  note  one  re¬ 
markable  circumstance  in  his  treatment  of 
them,  which  seems  to  us  to  be  of  peculiar, 
somewhat  curious  significance,  and  to  throw 
ominous  conjecture  on  his  whole  success.  It 
is  the  fierce  emphasis,  the  impatient  hammer¬ 
ing  dogmatism,  the  overbearing  declamation 
and  denunciation  which  characterize  his  style 
in  both  cases,  especially  in  the  latter.  There 
is  a  problem  at  present  agitating  men  and 
nations,  struggling  for  solution  with  a  volca¬ 
nic  earnestness  and  energy,  voicing  itself  now 
in  the  six  points  of  Chartism,  now  in  the 
vague  groping  and  maundering  of  Socialism, 
and  now  in  the  word  “  fire  ”  from  the  brow 
of  the  barricade.  It  may  be  stated,  in  gene¬ 
ral  terms,  as  the  defining  and  settlement  of 
the  relation  between  man  and  man  as  em¬ 
ployer  and  employed,  in  our  age  of  the 
world.  The  greatest  intellects  of  the  age 
have  grappled  with  it,  with  but  doubtful  suc¬ 
cess.  Mr.  Ruskin  alleges  all  to  be  wrong  in 
the  relation  referred  to,  but  nothing  is  to 
him  simpler  than  the  setting  all  right ;  and 
so  he  propounds,  with  unfutering  decision, 
bis  specific.  This  specific  seems  to  us  almost 
totally  null,  and  we  have  thought  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  so  much  as  to  speak  somewhat  decidedly  ; 
but  Mr.  Ruskin  is  peremptory,  curt,  ab^ 
lutely  confident.  In  his  tractate  on  church 
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affaire,  again,  the  matter  is  still  more  palpa¬ 
ble,  and  still  more  wonderful ;  the  questions 
discussed  are,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult 
in  “  divinity.”  Mr.  Ruskin  expressly  says, 
he  does  not  teach  “  divinity,”  and  yet  he 
speaks  with  a  decision  and  impetuosity  that 
reminds  one  of  a  field-battery. 

An  extract  or  two  will  best  indicate  his 
general  tone.  “  I  hold  the  resistance  of  the 
Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  to  Episcopacy 
to  be  unscriptural,  futile  and  schismatic.” 
“  The  members  of  the  Scotch  Church  have 
not  a  shadow  of  excuse  for  refusing  Episco¬ 
pacy.”  “  The  English  Church,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  cut  the  term  ‘  priest  ’  entirely  out 
of  her  prayer-book.”  “  There  would  be  then 
only  the  baptismal  question  left,  which  is 
one  of  words  rather  than  of  things,  and  might 
easily  be  settled  in  synod,  turning  the  refrac¬ 
tory  clergy  out  of  their  offices,  to  go  to  Rome 
if  they  chose.”  And  all  this  with  an  intima¬ 
tion  that  “  divinity”  is  not  what  Mr.  Ruskin 
professes  to  teach  !  The  singular  point  i.«, 
that  on  his  own  subject,  however  unfaltering 
his  decision,  he  ever  maintains  a  certain  im¬ 
perial  calm;  in  “The  Seven  Lamps”  there 
IS  perhaps  more  of  haste  and  agitation  than 
in  “The  Modern  Painters;”  and  at  any  time 
he  may  send  a  side-blow  iuto  some  squadron 
of  critics  that  stands  in  his  way ;  but  as  a 
general  rule,  it  is  of  Thor’s  summer  heat  and 
ethereal  radiance  that  be  reminds  us,  rather 
than  of  his  whitened  knuckles  and  ‘‘  sledge¬ 
hammer”  blows.  And  how  magnificently 
does  he  himself  proclaim  the  importance  of 
moderation,  and  the  grandeur  of  repose ! 
We  think  that  by  this  argument  alone,  and 
in  his  own  words,  Mr.  Ruskin’s  pamphlet  on 
“Sheepfolds”  might  be  sifted  and  winnowed, 
and  almost  blown  away.  The  truth  is,  that 
Mr.  Ruskin’s  power  in  his  own  department 
■is  such  as  almost  necessarily  implies  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  nearly  equal  power  in  any  other ; 
we  may  call  him  a  man  of  one  idea  ;  but 
then  it  is  as  we  call  Victoria  queen  of  one 
empire. 

There  are  three  points  of  view  in  which 
we  shall  survey  Ruskin.  as  a  revealer  of  the 
^  beauty  of  nature.  We  shall  first  glance 
I  generally  at  this  love,  its  kind  and  sincerity, 
I  \P_  \  considering,  at  the  same  time,  the  language 
^  ^  which  he  gives  it  expression,  and  em- 
I  (^'■^^^bodies  what  it  has  revealed  to  him  ;  we  shall 
consider  his  precise  relation  to  this  age, 
ws  one  of  ripe  science,  when,  as  some  men 
.  '^^^ould  tell  us,  imagination  must  vanish  in  the 
■  full  light  of  knowledge,  poetry  die,  as  an  an- 
i  tiquated  lady  whose  tales  cease  to  interest, 

‘  and  the  world  be  clipped  into  a  Dutch  gar¬ 


den  ;  and  lastly,  we  shall  inquire  in  what  atti¬ 
tude,  while  proclaiming  the  gospel  of  beauty, 
he  stands  to  the  gospel  of  truth.  We  shall 
thus,  we  think,  succeed  in  gaining  a  com¬ 
plete  and  correct  idea  of  Ruskin,  in  those 
great  lineaments  on  which,  as  we  say,  must 
depend  the  quality  and  endurance  of  his 
fame. 

Ruskin’s  devotion  to  nature  is  intense  and 
original ;  in  range,  though  not  free  from  pre¬ 
ference,  it  may  be  declared  as  wide  as  nature; 
it  is  the  love  which  is  inl)om,  and  independent 
of  external  influences;  which  is  evinced  not  in 
words  of  rapture  alone,  but  in  the  minute 
knowledge  which  only  love  can  give,  derived 
from  such  delighted  watching  as  can  be 
.spoken  of  only  in  words  of  gladness.  When 
he  leaves  a  scene  of  beauty,  his  mind  retains 
its  traces,  as  the  calm  lake  retains  the  bank 
and  the  forest  in  its  bosom;  he  reminds  us  of 
that  in  Slielley  : 

“  Like  one  beloved,  the  scene  had  lent 
To  the  dark  water’s  breast 
Its  every  le-df  and  lineament.” 

It  is  the  memory  of  love,  the  truest  and 
strongest  of  all. 

This  deep  and  genuine  love  of  nature  is  a^ 
characteristic  of  the  noblest  minds  ;  we  sus¬ 
pect  no  mind  of  real  and  complete  greatness 
was  ever  destitute  of  it,  and  we  know  no  bet¬ 
ter  test  of  nobleness  and  width  of  character. 
We  con.sider  it  also  almost  as  rare,  in  its  higher 
order,  as  the  minds  it  purifies  and  harmo¬ 
nizes.  Its  order  and  decree  in  the  mind  of 
Ruskin  are  such  as  to  vindicate  for  him  at 
once  a  rank  among  a  select  and  separate  few 
of  the  sons  of  men.  We  know  of  extremely 
little  in  Enolisli  prose,  and  of  by  no  means  a 
great  deal  in  English  poetry,  which  indicates 
so  much  of  that  knowledge  of  nature  which 
arises  from  observant  love,  as  is  e\inced  by 
countless  separate  passages  in  the  works  of 
Ruskin.  Tliese  are  somewhat  important  as¬ 
sertions,  and  in  order  to  make  them  good,  we 
must  inquire  into  the  characteristics  of  a  gen¬ 
uine  love  of  nature,  as  well  as  compare  Hus- 
kin,  in  this  legard,  with  one  or  two  of  our 
great  pictorial  writers. 

The  infallible  test  of  genuineness  in  love 
of  nature  is  its  inborn  and  self-forgetting  en¬ 
ergy — its  power,  as  it  were,  of  self-subsist¬ 
ence  independent  of  every  object  to  which  it 
may  be  applied.  If  there  is  any  taint  of 
selfishness  in  what  professes  to  be  love  of 
nature,  it  is  so  far  vitiated,  and  may  to  such 
extent  lie  pronounced  untrue  :  in  its  higlust 
manifestations,  such  self-seeking  is  utterly 
annihilated.  Descending  to  particulars,  we 
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would  saj  that  there  is  some  defect,  more 
or  less  essential,  in  every  professed  admira¬ 
tion  of  nature  which  exhibits  either  or  all  of 
the  following  three  characteristics  : 

If  the  pictures  given  of  nature’s  beauty 
are  never  united  and  perceptible  wholes, 
these  pictures,  it  may  be  suspected,  have 
been  put  together  from  some  other  source 
than  actual  observation ;  that  the  ear  and 
not  the  eye  has  been  the  main  agent  in  the 
matter.  For  nature  differs  from  science  and 
from  books  in  this  great  habitude — that  she 
never  gives  catalogues,  that  she  always  pre¬ 
sents  wholes.  From  any  scene  of  nature  a 
long  catalogue  could  be  made,  but  she  always 
gives  us  one  picture.  This  is  self-evident, 
but  it  is  of  no  less  importance  on  that  ac¬ 
count;  we  suppose  that  in  conjunction  with 
the  inborn  human  instinct  of  order,  it  is  it 
which  determines  the  first  axiomatic  necessi¬ 
ty  in  every  work  of  art — that  it  be  a  united 
whole.  It  is  the  proof,  asr  it  was  probably 
the  suggestion,  of  that  far-illumining  flash 
of  critical  Insight  embodied  in  Coleridge’s 
remark,  that  the  true  antithesis  was  not  poet¬ 
ry  and  prose,  but  poetry  and  science.  And 
it  is  almost  appalling  to  think  bow  this  test 
hacks  and  hews  among  our  poetry.  We 
(Teed  not  speak  of  the  pictorial  powers  of  him 
whose  forte  was  description,  but  we  cannot 
illustrate  our  principle  better  than  by  citing 
the  following  lines  from  Byron; 

“Lo!  Cintra’s  glorious  Eden  intervenes. 

In  variegated  maze  of  mount  and  glen : 

•  *  *  *  • 

The  horrid  crags,  by  toppling  convent  crown’d, 
The  cork-trees  hoar  that  clothe  the  shaggy  steep, 
The  mountain  moss  by  scorching  skies  em¬ 
brown’d, 

The  sunken  glen,  whose  sunless  shrubs  must 
weep, 

The  tender  azure  of  the  unmuffled  deep. 

The  orange  tints  that  gild  the  greenest  Ixiugh, 
The  torrents  that  from  cliff  to  valley  leap, 

Toe  vine  on  high,  the  willow  branch  below, 
Mix'd  in  one  mighty  scene,  with  varied  beauty 
low. 

We  think  we  are  not  over-bold  in  defying 
any  human  imagination  to  frame  a  picture 
from  this.  Every  thing  is  given  as  exactly  as 
may  be,  but  each  particular  might  have  been 
catalogued  in  a  statistical  account  of  the  en¬ 
virons  of  Lisbon,  and,  so  catalogued,  would 
have  been  just  as  true  poetry  as  it  is  here. 
Were  this  poetry,  indeed,  its  production 
would  be  as  simple  a  matter  of  manufacture 
as  Latin  iambics  or  boots.  Let  any  handi¬ 
craftsman  proceed  thus :  From  a  book  of 
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travels,  construct  a  table  of  beautiful  pheno¬ 
mena,  regulating  the  selection  by  certain 
easily-found  rules ;  then  take  your  rhyming- 
dictionary,  and  observe  that  palm  rhymes  to 
calm,  and  wan  to  swan,  and  bard  to  bard ; 
finally,  number  off  the  several  details  of  your 
catalogue  into  lines  of  ten  syllables  each, 
leaving,  for  variety,  twelve  syllables  at  fixed 
intervals;  tack  on  your  rhymes,  and  com¬ 
mence  to  sin^. 

Unity  in  picturing  is  attained  in  one  of  two 
ways :  Either  some  grand  feature  is  seized, 
and  the  effect  trusted  to  its  power  of  evoking 
a  sufficient  imaginative  power  in  the  reader 
to  fill  out  the  rest ;  or  all  the  main  features 
are  detailed,  but  with  such  guiding  lights 
that  a  comparatively  weak  imagination,  if  it 
only  looks  long  enough,  can  discern  the  scene. 
The  first  manner  is  well  enough  illustrated 
by  Wordsworth’s  line, 

“  The  peerless  Edinborougli,  throned  on  crags." 

In  this  no  more  than  one  glance  is  given* 
but  to  a  man  of  any  power  of  imagination,  it 
is  enough  to  show  him  the  queenly  city 
whose  dwelling  is  in  the  munition  of  rocks. 
Of  the  second,  it  were  not  a  reckless  asser¬ 
tion  to  say,  that  Tennyson  is  the  greatest 
master  that  ever  lived;  his  imagination  is 
almost  infallible,  and  he  puts  in  tint  after 
tint  with  slow  and  delicate  elaboration,  as  if 
he  did  not  consider  the  reader  worthy  of 
adding  a  gem  to  his  portrait  or  a  flower  to 
his  landscape.  His  picture  of  the  edifice  in 
the  “  Palace  of  Art”  is  the  finest  specimen  of 
this  style  of  delineation  we  know.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  Tennyson  is  so  often  called 
obscure ;  men  will  not  patiently  look  and  look, 
until  every  pillar  gradually  comes  into  its 
own  fixed  place,  and  the  golden  mist,  in 
which  the  structure  seemed  at  first  envel¬ 
oped,  is  seen  to  be  crystalline.  When  this  is 
duly  considered,  Tennyson  is  found  to  be  one 
of  the  clearest  of  all  poets. 

The  next  test  by  which  we  would  detecr 
vitiation,  is  an  iteration  of  commonplaces  and 
conventional  beauties,  or  a  morbid  clinging  to 
one  or  two  phenomena.  It  is  a  cbaracte 
ristic  inseparable  from  nature,  that  it  displays 
what  we  may  call  suggestive  infinity.  We 
invite  the  reader  to  make  any  original  obser¬ 
vation  on  nature,  and  to  discover  for  himself 
whether  that  one  original  look  will  not  open 
up  realms  of  beauty  and  regions  of  thought 
very  different  from  and  far  wider  than  those 
which  he  has  entered  through  books.  Or, 
as  he  has  been  reading  descriptions  of  nature 
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all  his  days,  let  him  just  note  the  individmil 
features  of  the  next  sunset,  or  even  a  cloud 
or  tree  he  may  see,  and  reflect  whether  he 
ever  in  his  life  met  with  precisely  the  same 
features  in  a  book.  Morning  was  known  to 
be  rosy-fingered  in  the  days  of  Homer ;  but 
ever  since  then  she  has  had  a  new  and  a 
separate  smile  at  each  arising  to  waken  the 
flowers  and  the  Urks  ;  and  ever  since  then,  as 
she  stepped  along,  the  welcoming  Ocean  has 
wreathed  his  foam  into  new  broidery  of  roses 
and  gold  for  her  feet.  No  poet  ever  existed 
with  Spring  by  her  own  fountains  and  in  her 
own  woods,  without  her  revealing  to  him 
some  secret  which  she  never  told  before. 
When  the  sun  at  eventide  flings  among  the 
clouds,  as  Richter  tells  us  in  his  fashion,  the 
brush  with  which  he  has  been  painting  the 
world  during  the  day,  he  never  does  so  with¬ 
out  bringing  out  some  new  stroke  of  beauty, 
or  of  grandeur,  or  at  lowest  of  variety,  which 
was  never  dreamed  of  before.  Winter  bears 
his  part  in  nature's  orchestra  and  in  nature's 
pageantry,  by  a  perpetually  new  music  in 
his  storms,  and  a  new  wreathing  of  his  cata¬ 
racts,  and  a  new  painting  of  his  frostwork ; 
even  Autumn,  wmch  is  Summer  meeting 
Death  with  a  smile,  is  ever  new  in  its  love¬ 
liness.  All  men  who  have  read  long  in  God's 
book  of  nature  have  continued  to  see  fresh 
wonders  on  its  every  page ;  and  it  is  only  to 
the  incurious,  irreverent,  animal  gaze  that  all 
is  a  confused  and  phantasmagoric  daub.  If, 
then,  a  writer  perceives  merely  that  the 
sun  is  grand,  and  the  morning  beautiful,  and 
is  not  driven,  whether  he  will  or  no,  into 
originality,  you  may  question  the  sincerity  or 
the  power  of  his  love  of  nature. 

Once  more :  that  man  has  at  best  a  feeble 
and  perverted  devotion  to  nature,  who  is 
morbidly  conscious  in  his  observations,  who 
does  it  all  for  a  purpose,  who  has  his  note¬ 
book  to  jut  down  impressions  and  similes. 
Foster's  love  of  nature  was  in  his  youth,  as 
genuine  and  strong  as  any  other  part  of  his 
noble  and  powerful  nature;  but  he  schooled 
his  observation  to  such  a  degree,  that  no 
wandering  gleam  of  beauty,  no  "  living  flash 
of  light,"  could  come  across  his  mind,  with¬ 
out  his  impaling  it,  and  leaving  it  on  his 
page,  a  dead  fla>h  of  light,  its  fresh  beauty 
and  influence  gone.  We  fear  there  is  a  certain 
measure  of  this  defect,  a  certain  mixture  of 
this  taint,  in  a  promising  school  of  contem¬ 
poraneous  poetry.  We  shall  not  make  any 
remark  which  might  lead  its  members  to 
think  we  looked  upon  them  with  any  other 
aspect  than  that  of  encouragement  and  ap¬ 
plause;  yet  we  must  warn  them  against 


regarding  nature  as  a  mere  assortment  of 
similes,  a  mere  hot-house,  or  flower-garden, 
or  color-shop,  where  is  the  most  extensive 
stock  of  ornamental  goods  for  the  dressing 
of  dolls  and  the  painting  of  glass.  Nature 
must  be  loved  for  her  own  sake ;  that  old 
jealousy  of  the  Muses  was  significant  1  “  Per¬ 
suasion,'’  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  “  enters  like  a 
sunbeam,  gently  and  without  violence ;  and 
open  but  the  window,  and  draw  the  curtain, 
and  the  Sun  of  righteousness  will  enlighten 
your  darkness."  So  is  it  in  the  natural  world. 
As  Shelley  floated  down  the  Thames,  watch¬ 
ing  the  boughs,  and  the  clouds,  and  the  sun¬ 
beams  ;  and  while  thatpoem,  wliich  is  per¬ 
haps  the  loveliest  and  the  grandest  succes¬ 
sion  of  nature's  pageants  that  ever  were 
marshalled  by  harmony  and  wrapped  in 
music,  was  flowing  in  upon  his  soul,  was  he, 
think  you,  in  a  position  to  make  notes  re¬ 
specting  the  tints  of  the  million-colored 
bow,  or  to  coax  his  ingenuity  into  meta¬ 
phoric  conceit  about 

That  orbed  maiden, 

With  white  fire  laden, 

Whom  mortals  call  the  moon  ? 

No ;  sympathy  had  thrown  open  the  gates 
of  his  soul,  and  the  more  than  magical  re¬ 
tinue  entered.  The  human  mind  may  direct 
its  observations,  and  we  believe  a  sound  cul¬ 
ture  can  be  applied  in  all  cases ;  but  we  must 
have  unconsciousness  in  the  beginning,  and 
there  must  be  loving  observation  for  nature’s 
own  sake  at  every  stage. 

By  whatever  test  we  try  Ruskin’s  love  of 
nature,  we  find  it  to  be  true  and  of  mighty 
power. 

Is  it  narrow  or  partial,  fixing  upon  certain 
phenomena,  and  avoiding  others  ?  It  is  uni¬ 
versal  to  an  extent  which  surely  was  never 
equalled  by  any  prose  writer  save  Richter. 
Listen  to  his  description  of  the  sea,  and  you 
think  he  must  have  spent  his  life  watching 
the  grace  and  the  beauty  of  its  garlanded 
summer  waves,  and  the  tortured  rolling  of 
its  wintry  billows  ;  follow  bis  eye  as  it  ranges 
over  the  broad  fields  of  the  sky,  and  you 
are  impressed  with  the  idea  that  his  days 
and  his  weeks  must  have  been  given  to 
trace  the  faint  streaks  of  the  cirri,  lying  like 
a  soft  maiden’s  hair  along  the  blue,  and  to 
observe  the  sun  touching  them  with  gold  and 
“  vermilion”  for  his  tent  at  eventide ;  of 
forests,  of  mountains,  of  valleys,  be  can  tell 
with  the  same  loving  minuteness  and  the  same 
poetic  breadth.  To  him,  as  to  very  few 
writers  that  we  have  ever  known,  his  own 
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test  can  be  applied  with  triumphant  result.  ' 
“Our  purity  of  taste,”  he  says,  “  is  best  tested 
by  its  universality  ;  for  if  we  can  only  admire 
this  thing  or  that,  we  may  be  sure  that  our 
cause  for  liking  is  of  a  finite  and  false  nature. 
But,  if  we  can  perceive  beauty  in  every  thing 
of  God’s  doing,  we  may  argue  that  we  have 
reached  the  true  perception  of  its  universal 
laws.” 

Is  his  admiration  of  nature  acquired  or 
assumed,  and  consciously  applied  in  order 
that  he  may  be  able  to  criticise  acceptably  ? 
Such  constant,  passionate,  all-embracing  love 
never  was  acquired  ;  and  that  it  grew  up 
unconsciously  and  in  childhood,  we  have  the 
following  testimony  by  himself,  the  more  sat- 
indirect : — “  There  was  never 
yet  the  child  of  any  promise  (so  far  as  the 
theoretic  faculties  are  concerne  1)  but  awaked 
to  the  sense  of  beauty  with  the  first  gleam 
of  reason ;  and  I  suppose  there  are  few 
among  those  who  love  nature  otherwise  than 
by  profession  and  at  second-hand,  who  look 
not  back  to  their  youngest  and  least-learned 
days  as  those  of  the  most  intense,  supersti¬ 
tious,  insatiable,  and  beatific  perception  of 
her  splendors.”  He  goes  on  to  quote  Words¬ 
worth’s  well-known  passage  respecting  the 
impressions  upon  youth  of  that  celestial  light 
in  which  nature  is  in  early  days  apparelled. 
We  can  well  imagine  the  young  Ruskin  al¬ 
most  entranced  by  the  beatific  vision  of  that 
light. 

When  we  apply  the  test  which  we  first 
mentioned — that  which  refers  to  unity  of  de¬ 
lineation — we  are  led  directly  to  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  style.  It  is  one  of 
those  styles  which  may  be  analyzed,  and  de¬ 
fined,  and  objected  to,  but  never  accounted 
for  ;  it  is  a  gift  of  expression  amounting  to 
the  poetic,  and  reminds  us  sadly  that  our 
greatest  poets  at  present  write  in  prose.  We 
strongly  suspect  the  first  and  most  important 
>  question  for  critics  in  all  decisions  regarding 

style,  is,  whether  or  no  it  is  genuine:  we 
think  much  time  and  pains  is  absolutely 
wasted  in  pointing  out  faults  and  suggesting 
improvements  ;  for,  too  generally ,  the  very 
characteristic  selected  as  a  fault  is  the  deter¬ 
mining  quality  and  radical  beauty  of  all. 
You  will  hear  Ruskin  charged  with  verbiage 
and  bombast ;  and  there  is  no  piece  of  non¬ 
sense  thriving  so  well  at  present,  and  obtrud- 
i  ing  in  so  many  directions  its  lackered  front, 

as  that  which  objects  mannerism  to  such 
I  men  as  Macaulay,  or  Carlyle,  or  Tennyson. 

If  mannerism  is  affected,  it  is,  prima  facie, 
null  and  void ;  the  mannerist  of  this  order 
i  confesses  that  bis  being  is  an  echo  or  worse. 
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and  has  not  heart  enough,  the  coward,  to 
wear  bis  own  feathers,  rather  than  another 
man’s  plumes.  But  every  man  of  a  very 
high  order  that  ever  lived  had  a  mannerism, 
whether  of  acting  or  writing.  He  were  a 
sapient  critic  who  would  regret  that  Homer 
sung  so  much  about  battles,  that  Dante  was 
so  adamantine,  or  that  Milton  never  aban¬ 
doned  the  majesty  of  his  port.  An  assumed 
mannerism  is  the  worst  of  errors ;  a  true 
mannerism  is  nature’s  proof  that,  from  the 
storehouse  of  her  infinitude,  she  has  sent  us 
another  original  mind.  That  all  men  and 
styles  have  flaws,  we  need  scarce  pause  to 
admit ;  our  assertion  is,  that  the  error  is  fatal 
in  criticism  which  considers  a  style  otherwise 
than  a.s  a  whole,  and  is  therefore  apt  to  se¬ 
lect  that  quality  whose  prominence  is  the 
characteristic,  and  without  which  the  style 
were  different,  for  special  reprobation.  Now 
it  is  just  bis  amazing  plenitude  of  vocables 
which  is  the  most  prominent  characteristic — 
the  mannerism — of  Ruskin's  style ;  no  man 
can  read  three  of  his  pages  without  discern¬ 
ing  that,  as  Foster  said  of  Coleridge,  the 
whole  congregation  of  English  words  are  at 
his  command ;  his  memory  for  words  seems 
as  natural  and  as  wide  as  his  sympathy  for 
beauty.  Here,  then,  is  a  handle  for  a  brain- 
racked  critic  ;  he  has  deeply  to  regret  that 
this  able  writer  should  be  carried  away  by 
his  fatal  facility :  he  must  entreat  him  to  re¬ 
strain  his  exuberance,  and  then  no  one  will 
more  gladly  recognize  his  excellence  than  the 
spare  and  spectacled  little  man.  Verbiage 
occurs  when  there  are  more  words  than 
things,  when  you  have  strings  of  adjectives 
that  signify  nothing.  If  a  man’s  abundance 
of  vocables  is  used  by  him  with  precision  and 
skill,  to  accuse  him  of  verbiage  is  absolutely 
the  same  mistake  as  it  would  be  to  accuse  a 
painter  of  meretricious  adornment,  because 
he  gave  us  ten  marvellously  blended  tints  to 
express  the  melting  of  one  rainbow  color  into 
another,  where  a  sign-painter  would  have 
given  you  two  strokes  of  yellow  and  red  ;  or 
to  accuse  a  musician  of  indefinite  redundance 
because  his  instrument  has  more  notes  than 
your  own  piano.  If  the  colors  are  flung  on 
indiscriminately,  the  picture  must  be  a  daub, 
however  many  its  hues;  if  the  notes  make 
one  confused  jingle,  there  is  no  harmony, 
however  many  notes  there  may  be  ;  but  the 
more  colors,  the  better,  provided  they  are 
laid  on  with  delicacy  and  power ;  and  the 
greater  the  number  of  notes,  the  more  pre¬ 
cious  the  music,  if  every  note  is  made  to 
express  some  hitherto  unknown  tenderness  or 
power  of  feeling.  Ruskin’s  command  of 
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words  is  extremely  great,  yet  we  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  aver  that  it  is  nowise  so  extraordinary 
as  the  skill  with  which  he  can  apply  it.  We 
of  course  do  not  claim  for  him  exemption 
from  error ;  but,  for  ourselves,  we  care  not 
to  confess  that  Ruskin’s  power  of  using  his 
words  to  bring  out  every  lint  and  every  line 
is  to  us  well-nigh  inconceivable.  He  can 
make  you  see  the  sunbeams  flickering  and 
dancing  on  the  leaves,  and  the  very  spring 
and  prancing  of  the  waves  ;  he  can  paint  to 
your  eye  the  wreathing  of  the  mist,  and 
every  humor  and  caprice  of  the  sky,  and  you 
turn  round  and  say,  he  is  verbose  and  bom¬ 
bastic  !  Another  piece  of  plausible  non¬ 
sense  which  occasionally  takes  to  wandering 
through  our  magazines  is,  that  a  style  should 
abound  in  substantives,  and  that  the  adjec¬ 
tive,  used  abundantly,  induces  laxity  and 
feebleness.  This  is  nonsense,  because  it  ex¬ 
presses  merely  one  phase  of  truth,  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  is  fal>e.  A  style  where  adjec¬ 
tives  are  put  in  for  sound,  and  there  are  few 
substantives  round  which  they  cling,  is  a 
body  where  tbe  bones  are  gristle;  a  ftyle 
where  substantives  abound,  in  scientiflc  order 
and  bareness,  is  a  gaunt  thing  of  skin  and 
bone ;  a  style  where  the  facts  are  stated 
clearly,  and  there  is  plenty  of  them,  but 
where  every  quality  of  beauty— every  shade 
of  delicacy— every  breath  of  life — is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  fitly-chosen  adjective,  is  a  body 
that  has  the  strength  of  bones,  the  elastic 
pliancy  of  muscle,  and  the  breathing  beauty 
of  life.  The  expression  of  this  is  its  proof. 
It  is  rendered  manifest,  besides,  by  the  fact 
that  an  original  style  is  mainly  to  be  known 
by  its  favorite  adjectives.  You  will  find  De 
Quincey  throwing  around  certain  adjectives 
that  he  loves,  a  charm  you  never  imagined 
them  to  possess ;  Shelley  is  not  weak  when 
he  paints  us  the  really  “  charmed  cup  ” 

or  foaming,  and  sparkling,  and  murmuring 
wine 

Carlyle’s  style  is  not  feeble  for  all  its  adjec¬ 
tives,  because  every  one  is  alive,  and  speaks 
from  the  page.  By  the  term  adjective,  we 
of  course  intend  to  indicate  all  words  that 
qualify  or  define.  When  Carlyle  speaks  of  a 
**  snow  and  rose-bloom  maiden,”  he  uses  as 
distinct  an  adjective  as  if  he  said  lovely. 
Ruskin,  sure  enough,  is  not  deficient  in  facts  ; 
it  is  because  of  the  multitude  of  his  facts 
that  he  must  multiply  his  adjectives  ;  it  is 
because  he  has  watched  the  expression  of 
nature’s  infinitude,  that  he  finds  even  his 
marvellous  command  of  descriptive  diction 


fall  short.  He  is  indeed  a  mighty  colorist ; 
but  he  draws  as  well  as  he  colors.  We  mean 
to  quote  one  or  two  passages  from  Mr.  Rus¬ 
kin’s  works  ere  we  close  this  paper ;  but  our 
space  compels  us  to  be  very  sparing  in  our 
selection,  and  to  illustrate  by  each  more 
points  than  one.  But  we  invite  oar  readers 
to  test  the  truth  of  our  remarks  by  looking 
at,  for  we  can  scarce  say  reading,  the  follow¬ 
ing  pictures : — the  Campagna  of  Rome  under 
evening  light,  in  the  preface  to  the  second 
edition  of  “  Modern  Painters  that  passage 
on  the  effects  of  light  and  storm  among  the 
Alps.*  which  the  reader  may  be  able  to  cha- 
racteiize  by  an  epithet,  but  which  we  cannot, 
unless,  indeed,  it  were  wiiA  that  fulness  of 
meaning  in  which  Ruskin  would  use  it,  by 
the  simple  one,  natural  ;  the  opening  para¬ 
graph  to  his  chapter  on  sky-scenery  ;  the 
commencement  of  chapter  sixth  in  “  The 
Lamps  of  Architecture;”  and  at  least  fifty 
similar,  if  not  equal,  passages ;  after  reading 
these,  let  him  say  which  is  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful — Ru.skin’s  command  of  color,  or  his 
power  and  precision  in  laying  it  on.  We  re¬ 
peat,  that  we  do  not  regard  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
style  as  flawless,  and  we  Itnow  well  that,  if 
any  of  its  qualities  were  grafted  on  the  style 
of  a  different  mind,  distortion  would  be  the 
result.  But,  whatever  our  personal  opinion 
of  certain  passages,  we  cannot  so  far  assure 
ourselves  that  such  is  not  merely  Miosyncra- 
tic  preference,  as  to  enable  us  to  object ;  and 
we  think  there  is  no  more  gUriug  instance  of 
critical  presumption  than  the  tendering  of 
advice  in  the  case  of  any  such  style.  Whether 
it  is  that  he  paints  the  face  of  nature  herself, 
or  whether  it  is  that  he  adds  an  imaginative 
glory  of  his  own,  we  think  bis  gorgeousness 
equalled  by  his  delicacy,  and  bis  utmost  ex¬ 
uberance  governed  by  ’aw. 

By  every  test,  then,  that  we  can  devise, 
by  continual  irresistible  perception  of  nature’s 
unity,  by  universality  of  sympathy,  by  un¬ 
consciousness  of  operation,  we  find  Ruskin’s 
love  of  nature  to  be  true  and  powerful. 
But  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  convey  to  any 
one  who  does  not  know  his  works  an  ade¬ 
quate  idea  at  once  of  the  intensity  of  his  love, 
and  the  unwearying,  all-tracing  power  of  his 
observation.  He  takes  you  to  the  mountains 
and  the  clouds,  to  the  meadow  and  the  lake, 
to  the  efeean  and  the  rock;  ever  and  anon 
you  exclaim,  “  Yes,  that  is  true,  I  have  seen 
that,  though  never  so  clearly  until  now  ;  and 
I  must  believe  that  much  which  I  have  not 
seen  is  true,  both  because  of  what  1  have 

•  “  Modem  Painters,”  vol.  L  sec.  iiL  eh.  iv. 
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seen,  and  because,  when  I  turn  my  eye  from 
your  page  to  nature’s,  I  meet  with  constant 
confirmation  of  your  words.”  All  great 
things  are  known  by  their  rareness  either  in 
kind  or  in  degree,  and  great  men  are  pro¬ 
nounced  so  by  their  rare  qualities  ;  we  have, 
therefore,  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  Rus- 
kin’s  love  of  nature,  his  power  of  observation, 
and  his  marvellous  expression,  sufficient  to 
entitle  him  to  be  called  great. 

We  find  ourselves  compelled  to  omit  that 
comparison,  which  we  wished  to  have  drawn, 
between  Ruskin’s  love  of  na  ure  and  his  pic¬ 
torial  powers,  and  those  of  certain  other  great 
English  writers ;  we  may  just  refer  to  the 
only  two  who  in  the  present  day  can  be 
named  along  with  him — Wilson  and  Carlyle. 
We  set  not  Kuskin  on  a  level  with  these  men, 
on  the  whole,  but  be  can  well  bear  compari¬ 
son  with  them  here.  Wilson’s  “  great  flash¬ 
ing  eye”  has  often  gleamed  with  a  brighter 
radiance  as  it  opened  on  some  new  glory  of 
nature ;  his  description  of  mountain  scenes, 
and  a  few  kindred  appearances,  are  scarcely 
to  be  surpassed  even  in  conception ;  but  his 
range,  so  much  wider  elsewhere,  is  necessa¬ 
rily  far  narrower  here  than  Ruskin’s.  Car¬ 
lyle’s  love  of  nature  is  loyal  and  deep  ;  be 
could  never  have  written  “  Sartor  Resartus,” 
or  many  passages  in  his  other  works,  were  it 
not  so ;  but  his  subject  is  men,  and  he  has 
expressly  denounced  the  painting  of  nature’s 
face  for  its  own  expression,  and  that,  by  the 
way,  immediately  after  one  of  t^he  grandest 
pieces  of  mountain  scenery  in  English  poetic 
prose. 

But  there  is  one  point  in  which  Ruskin 
leaves  both  Carlyle  and  Wilson  behind,  and 
challenges  comparison  with  Richter.  This 
we  shall  discover  as  we  proceed  to  his  second 
great  characteristic  as  a  revealer  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  which  has  direct  reference  to  the 
present  era  of  the  world. 

This  time  is  scientific,  as  no  time  ever  was. 
It  is  but  a  very  quiet  metaphor  now  to  say, 
that  Science  sets  her  feet  upon  the  world  be¬ 
neath  us,  gazes  upward  to  the  stars,  whose 
secrets  she  knows,  looks  around  her  on  the 
known  and  examined  earth,  from  where  her 
sons  have  just  penetrated  the  ice  deemed 
eternally  closed,  to  the  cactus  hedges  and 
bright-flowered  fields  of  Southern  Africa, 
and  casts  her  glance  backwards  ovjer  ages 
and  epochs,  to  watch  the  fair  earth  emerging 
from  the  womb  of  darkness  and  fire,  to  be  a 
home  for  the  God-seeing  creature  man. 
There  are  no  Isles  of  the  Blessed  now — no 
Atlantis  even  in  imagination  now.  Men,  it 
would  seem,  had  ceased  to  wonder,  and 


merely  looked.  Geology  tells  you  the  forms 
of  the  mountains ;  meteorology  guesses  at 
the  balancing  of  the  clouds  ;  and  the  light¬ 
ning  goes  faster  and  farther,  as  the  slave  of 
man,  than  it  ever  went  when  it  dwelt  alone 
in  the  thunder-cloud.  The  beasts  of  the  for¬ 
est  have  been  watched  and  classified  ;  the 
flowers  of  the  field  are  named  and  known; 
the  very  rainbows  that  the  sun  from  time  im¬ 
memorial  had  wreathed  in  the  mist  and  foam 
of  Orinoco,  have  been  looked  upon  by  the 
eye  of  Science.  It  became  clear  that  fact 
and  fiction  were  changing  their  relations,  and 
many  said  that  imagination  must  decay,  and 
mankind  fling  away,  in  the  full  light  of  their 
knowledge,  that  mantle  of  poetry  which  bad 
shielded  them  in  their  ignorance.  It  was 
manifest  that  the  old  images  must  be  cast 
away  one  by  one — that  mountain  waves 
must  go  with  the  tales  of  the  nursery,  and 
the  lion  be  probably  compelled  to  abdicate 
his  preeminence  as  a  type  of  valor.  The 
problem  that  presented  itself  was  simple  in 
statement : — Was  it  possible  to  throw  the 
garb  of  poetic  beauty,  to  strike  into  poetic 
unity  and  life,  the  multitudinous  details  of 
science  ?  We  claim  for  Ruskin  and  another, 
of  whose  merits  we  may  one  day  speak  at 
length,  the  honor  of  having  practically  solved 
the  problem :  they  have  shown  in  Britain 
what  Richter  showed  in  Germany — that 
there  is  a  power  in  the  mind  of  man  to  make 
science  merely  a  new  elevation  from  which 
to  gaze  afresh  on  the  beautiful.  We  offer 
the  following  passages  as  the  substantiation 
of  the  fact : 

“The  charts  of  the  world  which  have  been 
drawn  up  by  modern  science  have  thrown  into  a 
narrow  space  the  expression  of  a  vast  amount  of 
knowledge,  but  1  have  never  yet  seen  any  one  pic¬ 
torial  enough  to  enable  the  spectator  to  imagine 
the  kind  of  contrast  in  physical  character  which 
exists  between  northern  and  southern  countries. 
We  know  the  difference  in  detail,  but  we  have 
not  that  broad  glance  and  grasp  which  would  en¬ 
able  us  to  feel  them  in  their  fulness.  We  know 
that  gentians  grow  on  the  Alps,  and  olives  on  the 
Apennines;  but  we  do  not  enough  conceive  for 
ourselves  that  variegated  mosaic  of  the  world’s 
surface  which  a  bird  sees  in  its  migration — that 
difference  between  the  district  of  the  gentian 
which  the  stork  and  the  swallow  see  far  off,  as 
they  lean  upon  the  sirocco  wind.  Let  us  for  a 
moment  try  ’o  raise  ourselves  even  above  the  level 
of  their  flight,  and  imagine  the  Mediterranean  ly¬ 
ing  beneath  us  like  an  irregular  lake,  and  all  its 
ancient  promontories  sleeping  in  the  sun :  here 
and  there  an  angry  spot  of  thunder,  a  gray  stain 
of  storm,  moving  upon  the  burning  field ;  and 
here  and  there  a  fixed  wreath  of  white  volcano 
smoke,  surrounded  by  its  circle  of  ashes ;  but  for 
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the  moet  part  a  great  peacefulneiw  of  light,  Syria 
and  Greece,  Italy  and  Spain,  laid  like  pieces  of 
golden  pavement  into  the  sea-blue,  chased,  as  we 
stoop  nearer  to  them,  with  bossy  beaten-work  of 
mountain  chains,  and  glowing  softly  with  terraced 
gardens,  and  flowers  heavy  with  frankincense, 
mixed  among  masses  of  laurel,  and  orange,  and 
plumy  palm,  that  abate  with  their  gray-green 
shadows  the  burning  of  the  marble  rocks,  and  of 
the  ledges  of  porphyry  sloping  under  lucent  sand. 
Then  let  ns  pass  farther  towards  the  north,  nntil 
we  see  the  orient  colors  change  gradually  into  a 
vast  belt  of  rainy  green,  where  the  pastures  of 
Switzerland,  and  poplar  valleys  of  France,  and 
dark  forests  of  the  Danube  and  Carpathians, 
stretch  from  the  mouths  of  the  Loire  to  those  of  tl»e 
Volga,  seen  through  clefts  in  gray  swirls  of  rain- 
cloud  and  flaky  veils  of  the  mist  of  the  brooks, 
spreading  low  along  the  pasture  lands :  and  then, 
farther  north  still,  to  see  the  earth  heave  into 
mighty  masses  of  leaden  rock  and  heathy  moor, 
boHering  with  a  broad  waste  of  gloomy  purple 
that  belt  of  field  and  wood,  and  splintering  into 
irregular  and  grisly  islands,  amidst  the  northern 
seas,  beaten  by  storm,  and  chilled  by  ice-drift, 
and  tormented  by  furious  pulses  of  contending 
tide,  until  the  roots  of  the  last  forests  fail  from 
among  the  hill  ravines,  and  the  hunger  of  the 
north  wind  bites  their  peaks  into  barrenness ; 
and,  at  last,  the  wall  of  ice,  durable  like  iron,  seta, 
death-like,  its  white  teeth  against  us  out  of  the 
polar  twilight.  And  having  once  traversed  in 
thought  this  gradation  of  the  zoned  iris  of  the 
earth  in  all  its  material  vastness,  let  us  go  down 
nearer  to  it,  and  watch  the  ptirallel  change  in  the 
belt  of  animal  life :  the  multitudes  of  swift  and 
brilliant  creatures  that  glance  in  the  air  and  sea, 
or  tread  the  sands  of  the  southern  zone;  striped 
zebras  and  spotted  leopards,  glistening  serpents 
and  bird.s  arrayed  in  purple  and  scarlet.  Let  us 
contrast  their  delicacy  and  brilliancy  of  color  and 
swiftness  of  motion,  with  the  frost-cramped 
strength,  and  shaggy  covering,  and  dusky  plum¬ 
age  of  the  northern  tribes ;  contrast  the  Arabian 
horse  with  the,  Shetland,  the  tiger  and  leopard 
with  the  wolf  and  bear,  the  antelope  with  the  elk, 
the  bird  of  Paradise  with  the  osprey ;  and  then, 
submissively  acknowledging  the  great  laws  by 
which  the  earth  and  all  that  it  bears  are  ruled 
throughout  their  being,  let  us  not  condemn,  but 
rejoice  in  the  expression  by  man  of  his  own  rest 
in  the  statutes  of  the  land  which  gave  him  birth. 
Let  us  watch  him  with  reverence  as  he  sets 
side  by  side  the  burning  gems,  and  smoothes  with 
soft  sculpture  the  jasper  pillars,  that  are  to  reflect 
a  ceaseless  sunshine,  and  rise  into  a  cloudle.s8 
sky  :  but  not  with  less  reverence  let  us  stand  by 
him  when,  with  rough  strength  and  hurried 
stroke,  he  smites  an  uncouth  animation  out  of  the 
rocks  which  he  has  torn  from  among  the  moss  of 
the  moorland,  and  heaves  into  the  darkened  air 
the  pile  of  iron  buttress  and  rugged  wall,  instinct 
with  work  of  an  imagination  as  wild  and  way¬ 
ward  as  the  northern  sea ;  creations  of  ungainly 
shape  and  rigid  limb,  but  full  of  wolfish  life  ;  fierce 
as  the  winds  that  beat,  and  changeful  as  the 
clouds  that  shade  them.” 


We  may,  in  passing,  remark  that  this  pas¬ 
sage  is  amply  sufficient  to  make  good  every 
particular  of  commendation  which  we  have 
bestowed  upon  Mr.  Ruskin’a  style,  and  to  ex¬ 
pose  irresistibly  the  glaring  absurdity  of  ap¬ 
plying  to  such  language  the  terms  bombast 
or  verbiage.  We  have  bombast  when  the 
sound  far  exceeds  the  sense,  when  the  labor 
is  mountainous  and  the  birth  small,  when  the 
trumpet  sounds  loud  and  the  alms-deed  is 
paltry  ;  but,  provided  you  watch  nature, 
you  will  find  that  your  utmost  effort  and 
your  lust  word  will  be  needed  to  paint  her 
face,  at  once  in  the  grandeur  of  its  expres¬ 
sion  and  the  definite  truth  of  its  lines.  We 
have  verbiage,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
when  there  is  an  accumulation  of  words,  and 
no  picture  formed  by  their  juxtaposition. 
There  is  no  touch  of  bombast  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  we  have  read,  because  there  is  no  grand¬ 
eur  added  to  the  face  of  the  world  ;  and 
those  glories  of  its  smiles  or  frowns,  which 
would  have  struck  other  men  into  impotent 
silence,  are  simply  arrested  and  brought 
upon  his  page  for  ever  by  Kuskin.  To  talk  of 
verbiage  is  absurd,  because  the  vast  picture 
is  one  clear  indivisible  whole,  and  the  man 
who  cannot  see  it  may  never  expect  to  de¬ 
rive  higher  pleasure  from  poetic  delineation 
than  he  receives  from  a  catalogue  or  a  map. 
There  is  the  revealing  radiance  of  a  most  no¬ 
ble  imagination  thrown  over  the  whole  scene, 
and  yet  almost  every  word  is  scientifically 
precise ;  that  epithet,  plumy,  applied  to  a 
palm,  is  a  picture  in  itself,  and  no  botanist 
could  invent  a  more  strictly  correct  term. 

And  this  leads  us  to  the  grand  fact  which 
makes  this  picture  one  actually  characteristic 
of  our  century — the  union  it  exhibits  of  per¬ 
fect  knowledge  with  poetic  beauty.  Every 
one  must  have  read  a  certain  number  of  those 
flights  or  rides  round  the  world  which  have 
been  a  favorite  subject  with  certain  of  our 
modern  poets;  and  no  one  who  has  read 
“  Festus’*  can  have  forgotten  that  wild  ride  of 
the  hero  and  Lucifer  round  the  world,  upon 
the  spirited  horses  Terror  and  Darkness.  But 
let  them  compare  any  of  these  with  Ruskin’s 
picture,  and  say  whether  it  is  superior  to  the 
latter,  we  say  not  in  scientific  truth,  but  in 
imaginative  beauty.  We  cannot  survey  that 
picture  without,  on  the  one  band,  knowing 
more  than  we  ever  did  before  of  the  actual 
appearance  of  the  world  ;  and,  on  the  other, 
having  a  more  intense  feeling  than  ever  before 
of  its  varied,  yet  symmetrical  grandeur.  And 
so  it  has  been  proved,  that  nature’s  own 
beauty  surpasses  that  which  man  in  his  igno¬ 
rance  of  her  could  imagine;  and  yet  that 
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when  man  does  first  reverently  examine  and 
accurately  know  the  dwelling-place  which 
Ood  has  built  for  him,  it  is  his  kingly  power 
and  privilege  to  cast  over  it  a  new  mantle  of 
uniting  beauty,  woven  by  those  sympathies 
and  that  imagination  which  Ood  has  given 
him. 

Had  Ruskin  lived  in  any  former  age,  his 
fame  would  have  been  established  by  his 
rarely  wide  sympathies  and  his  rarely  pow¬ 
erful  observation  ;  but  the  nineteenth  century 
furnished  him  with  a  peculiar  work,  peculiar, 
at  least,  in  Britain,  which  he  has  accomplished 
in  a  way  to  make  the  publication  of  his  writ¬ 
ings  an  epoch  in  our  literature.  With  the 
eye  of  Wilson  and  the  sincerity  of  Carlyle, 
and  with  a  nature  whose  distinguishing  cha- 
racteiistic  is  his  love  of  the  beautiful  in  natu¬ 
ral  objects,  he  has  a  science  of  which  neither 
Wilson  nor  Carlyle  has  a  trace.  His  works 
are  the  vindication  of  his  own  grand  principle, 
that  nature’s  loveliness  can  never  be  exhaust¬ 
ed  by  science,  and  show  that,  if  the  old  poetry 
felt  its  inability  to  light  the  new  chambers  of 
the  world  opened  up  by  science,  it  was  that 
its  torch  was  weak,  and  not  that  the  cham¬ 
bers  were  bare  or  prosaic.  Science,  deter¬ 
mined  of  will,  but  with  the  vision  only  of  a 
miner,  and  a  faint  lamp  that  cast  light  only 
on  her  own  footsteps,  indefatigably  made  her 
way  into  caverned  chambers  unvisited  before; 
she  counted  the  gems  one  by  one,  and  said 
that  they  were  severally  more  beautiful  than 
those  of  which  imagination  had  formerly 
dreamed.  Richter  in  Germany,  and  Ruskin, 
and,  shall  we  add,  Hugh  Miller,  in  Britain, 
took  up  boldly  the  torch  of  imagination,  and 
entered  those  caverns  with  its  irradiating 
flame,  and  suddenly  the  whole  kindled  into 
one  dazzling  blaze  of  gold  veins  and  precious 
stones.  But  one  thing  now  remains :  to  throw 
over  science  the  robe  of  music — to  set  the 
knowledge  of  Ruskin  to  the  melody  of  Shel¬ 
ley.  This  has  not  yet  been  done ;  he  who 
will  do  it,  in  the  perfect  calmness  of  perfect 
power,  will  be  the  greatest  poet  that  ever 
lived.  But  we  think  we  have  shown  that 
Buskin  deserves  the  name  of  great. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  and  highest  as¬ 
pect  of  Rudkin’s  character,  to  that  all-per¬ 
vading  characteristic  of  his  writings  to  which 
most  of  all  they  owe  their  originality  and  their 
worth.  We  no  longer  consider  him  intellec¬ 
tually  ;  we  now  regard  his  moral  grandeur. 
The  all-pervading  characteristic  to  which  we 
now  call  attention  is  his  Christianity.  Con¬ 
sider  and  understand  this,  and  you  have  the 
key  to  every  thing  in  Ruskin’s  character  and 
writings.  Incapable,  from  earnestness  and 
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power  of  mind,  to  become  a  mere  collector, 
or  admirer,  or  to  shake  away  that  intimation 
which  is  in  the  hearts  of  all  men,  but  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  hearts  of  such  men  as  Ruskin, 
that  he  came  into  this  universe  for  some  pur¬ 
pose,  and  not  to  grimace  and  simper,  and 
write  honeyed  or  gilded  twaddle,  it  was  a 
necessity  of  his  nature  that  he  should  find 
some  sphere  in  which  he  could  work  and  feel 
as  a  man ;  all  art  he  felt  must  be  flung  aside, 
unless  it  could  furnish  him  with  this  work. 
The  proclamation  of  the  beautiful  he  did  con¬ 
sider  a  work  worthy  of  a  man,  and  he  felt  it 
was  his  mission  to  proclaim  it.  But  he  was 
a  Christian,  and,  veiy  originally,  one  in  deed 
and  in  truth,  and  not  in  mere  name.  He 
knew  that  Christianity  was  simply  all,  or  sim¬ 
ply  nothing ;  that  the  belief  that  the  breath 
of  the  One  God  is  the  life  of  the  world,  and 
that  this  God  is  known  to  man  by  his  Son, 
must  be  a  sham  or  futility,  or  must  pervade 
every  action  and  feeling,  professional  as  well 
as  personal.  From  this  be  starts;  every 
consideration,  metaphysical  or  practical,  he 
waives  in  the  first  instance,  and  looks  upon 
nature  as  David  or  Paul  would  have  looked. 

“  Man’s  use  and  function,”  these  are  his 
words,  “(and  let  him  who  will  not  grant  me 
this,  follow  me  no  farther,  for  this  I  purpose 
always  to  assume,)  are,  to  be  the  witness  of 
the  glory  of  God,  and  advance  that  glory  by 
his  reasonable  obedience.”  It  is  his  firrt 
axiom,  that  ”  God  made  the  world ;”  it  is  his 
second,  that  it  is  the  beauty,  as  distinguished 
from  the  utility,  of  nature  that  reveals  Him  ; 
and  so  his  mission  becomes  clear  to  himself 
as  that  of  a  revealer  to  mankind  of  that  writ¬ 
ing  in  which  God,  in  nature,  proclaims  his 
character  and  attributes.  He  disclaims  proof 
of  the  being  of  a  God ;  we  suppose  he  would 
say  it  was  one  of  the  direst  symptoms  of  the 
present  age  that  there  is  so  much  said  of  the 
proof  of  a  God.  In  demonstration  of  his 
theory,  that  the  beauty  of  nature  is  the  spe¬ 
cial  revelation  of  God’s  attributes,  his  grand 
argument,  in  general  terms,  is,  that  in  each 
phenomenon  of  that  beauty  there  is  a  trace¬ 
able  typifying  of  those  attributes,  and  that 
there  is  no  other  assignable  cause  for  our  de¬ 
light,  than  that  they  tell  us  of  our  God :  his 
theory,  we  think,  is  confirmed  by  the  univer¬ 
sal  instinct  of  humanity ;  for  we  suppose  there 
is  no  more  reliable,  as  there  is  no  more  noble, 
instinct  in  man,  than  that  delighted  awe  with 
which  be  regards  any  display  of  such  beauty 
as  is  sublime,  and  that  habit  of  connecting 
such  in  all  ages  with  the  divine,  which  has 
clothed  the  mythologies  of  paganism  in  such 
wonderful  beauty. 
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.  When  Ruskin  casts  his  eye  upon  nature, 
he  expects  to  see  spread  over  it  the  smile  of 
his  Father;  and  his  duty  to  his  fellows  he 
discerns  to  be,  to  lead  them  to  unite  with  him 
in  some  such  apostrophic  burst  of  admiration 
as  the  one  which,  in  the  “  Excursion,”  follows 
that  revelation  of  God’s  writing  in  the  clouds, 
which  he  knows  so  well : — 

“  Eternal  Spirit !  universal  Gi>d  ! 

Power  inaccessible  to  human  thnii<;ht. 

Save  by  decrees  and  steps,  which  Thou  hast 
deign’d 

To  furnish :  for  this  effluence  of  thyself, 

To  tlie  infirmity  of  mortal  sense 
Vouchsafed — this  local,  transitory  type 
Of  thy  paternal  splendors,  and  the  pomp 
Of  those  wito  fill  thy  courts  in  highest  heaven, 
TIte  radiant  cherubim — accept  the  thanks 
Which  we,  thy  humble  creatures  here  convened. 
Presume  to  offer;  we  who,  from  the  breasts 
Of  the  frail  earth,  permitted  to  behold 
The  faint  reflections  only  of  thy  face. 

Are  yet  exalted,  and  in  soul  adore !” 

We  do  not  forget,  in  saying  that  Ruskin 
traces  all  beauty  in  its  essence  to  a  reflection 
of  the  divine  attributes,  that  one  of  the  grand 
divisions  of  his  system  is  entitled  “  V'ital 
Beauty,”  and  that  it  is  defined  as  the  felicit¬ 
ous  fulfilment  of  vital  functions.  We  begin 
to  differ  from  him,  or  at  least  to  question, 
when  we  descend  to  matters  of  detail,  and 
we  imagine  there  is  a  defect  in  clearness,  if 
not  in  analysis,  here ;  but  we  deem  it  unne¬ 
cessary  to  insist  upon  this,  or  to  depart  from 
aught  advanced  above,  since  we  doubt  not 
that  Ruskin  would  trace  vital  beauty  also  to 
God,  as  the  obscured  trace  of  his  image,  or 
the  faint  indication  of  his  character.  Thus 
we  find  Kuskin’s  religion  emphatically  what 
Mr.  Carlyle  asserts  it  to  be  in  every  man,  the 
determining  point  with  regard  to  him.  He 
considers  it  the  glory  of  man  to  derive  enjoy¬ 
ment  from  the  contemplation  of  that  beauty 
which  whispers  of  bis  Creator,  and,  earnestly 
and  lovingly  watching  nature,  he  endeavors 
to  point  out  how  each  grand  characteristic 
of  nature  is  allied  to,  and  unmistakably  typi¬ 
cal  of,  God’s  attributes.  Disprove  this  to 
Ruskin,  and  he  would  at  once  lay  down  his 
pen  as  a  writer  on  art  and  beauty  ;  he  would 
jiever  condescend  to  pamper  sickly  tastes,  or 
to  become  a  necromancer  who  charmed  away 
ennui;  a  man’s  life  he  must  live:  he  must 
instruct  and  preach,  or  be  silent. 

It  is  this  which  sheds  such  a  hallowing 
light  over  every  work  of  Ruskin,  and  entitles 
him  to  so  much  higher  commendation  than  if 
he  were  the  mere  propoonder  of  some  new 
theory  or  method  in  art.  It  is  this  which 
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makes  his  works  altogether  priceless  to  those 
who  love  to  meditate  on  the  ways  of  God  to 
man,  and  the  wonderful  history  and  wonder¬ 
ful  destiny  of  the  human  family.  We  know 
not  how  others  may  have  felt,  but,  for  our¬ 
selves,  we  can  honestly  say,  that  never,  until 
we  knew  his  works,  could  we  conceive,  so 
fully  as  they  revealed  to  us,  the  feelings  with 
which  Adam  in  paradise,  and  the  angels  of 
God  in  heaven,  look  on  God’s  universe ;  we 
never  till  then  saw  so  clearly  the  essentially 
tainted  condition  of  that  nature,  to  which  the 
excitements  of  passion  were  so  necessary  to 
enjoyment,  that  the  conception  of  any  thing 
but  ennui  in  Eden  was  impossible ;  we  never 
until  then  formed  so  adequate  an  idea  of  the 
intensity  of  rapture  with  which  a  holy  mind 
may  gaze  upon  the  universe,  knowing  it  to  be 
wrapped  in  the  light  of  God.  To  indicate, 
though  faintly,  the  regions  of  pure  and  beau¬ 
tiful  thought  into  which  the  influence  of 
Christianity  insensibly  leads  Ruskin,  we  quote 
two  short  passages,  which  no  one  who  knows 
bis  writings  will  imagine  to  stand  alone,  or  to 
be  especially  beautiful.  The  first  is  on  men¬ 
tal  repose : — 

“  But  that  which  in  lifeless  things  ennobles 
them  by  seeming  to  indicate  life,  ennobles  higher 
creatures  by  indicating  the  exaltation  of  their 
earthly  vitality  into  a  divine  vitality,  and  raising 
the  life  of  sense  into  the  life  of  faith :  faith, 
whether  we  receive  it  in  the  sense  of  adherence 
to  resolution,  obedience  to  law,  regardfulness  of 
promise,  in  which  from  all  time  it  has  been  the 
test,  as  the  shield  of  the  true  being  and  life  of 
msn;  or  in  the  still  higher  sense  of  trustfulness 
in  the  presence,  kindness,  and  word  of  God,  in 
which  form  it  has  been  exhibited  under  the  Chris¬ 
tian  dispensation ;  for,  whether  in  one  or  other 
form — whether  the  faithfulness  of  men  whose 
path  is  chosen  and  portion  fixed,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  and  receiving  of  that  path  and  portion,  as  in 
the  Thermopylae  camp,  or  the  happier  faithful¬ 
ness  of  children  in  the  good  giving  of  their  Fa¬ 
ther,  and  of  subjects  in  the  conduct  of  their  King, 
as  in  tlie  *  8ta^  still  and  see  the  salvation  of 
God'  of  the  Red  8ea  shore — there  is  rest  and 
peacefulness,  the  *  standing  still’  in  both,  the 
quietness  of  action  detenniiiM,  of  spirit  unalarmed, 
of  expectation  unimpatient :  beautiful  even  when 
based  only,  as  of  old,  on  the  self-command  and 
self-possession,  the  persistent  dignity  or  the  un- 
calculating  love  of  the  creature :  but  more  beau¬ 
tiful  yet,  when  the  rest  is  one  of  humility,  instead 
of  pride,  and  the  trust  no  more  in  tlie  resolution 
we  have  taken,  but  in  the  hand  we  hold.” 

The  second  is  on  the  perpetual  effect  of 
the  fall ;  we  can  only  give  a  mere  segment 
of  it : — 

**  There  is  not  any  part  of  our  nature,  nor  can 
be  through  eternity,  uninfluenced  or  unaffected 
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by  the  fall,  and  that  not  in  an^  way  of  degrada¬ 
tion,  for  the  renewing  in  the  divinity  of  Christ  is 
H  nobler  condition  than  that  of  paradise ;  and  yet 
throughout  eternity  it  must  imply  and  refer  to  the 
disobedience,  and  the  corrupt  state  of  sin  and 
death,  and  the  suffering  of  Christ  himself,  which 
can  we  conceive  of  any  redeemed  soul  as  for  an 
instant  for^tting,  or  as  remembering  without 
sorrow  i  Neither  are  the  alternations  of  joy  and 
such  sorrow  as  by  us  is  inconceivable — being  only, 
as  it  were,  a  softness  and  silence  in  the  pulse 
of  an  inhuiie  felicity — inconsistent  even  with  the 
state  of  the  unfallen  :  for  the  angels  who  rejoice 
over  repentance  cannot  but  feel  an  uncompre¬ 
hended  pain  as  they  try,  and  try  again  in  vain, 
whether  they  may  not  warm  hard  hearts  by  the 
brooding  of  their  kind  wings.” 

We  think  we  have  vindicated  our  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  Ruskin,  and  established  the  fact  that 
his  powers  are  mighty  and  his  mission  great. 
He  loves  nature  with  a  love  that  reminds  us 
of  Shelley,  and  knows  her  with  a  knowledge 
worthy  of  Humboldt ;  he  has  shown  that  Po¬ 
etry  and  Science  are,  after  all,  sisters  ;  and  he 
has  seen,  what,  alas !  Shelley  would  not  see, 


that  they  both  turn  their  faces  upwards,  that 
light  may  fall  upon  them  from  the  eye  of 
God.  With  a  valor  worthy  of  the  ancient 
time,  he  has  carried  his  faith  into  every  de* 
partment  of  his  character  and  his  work  ;  the 
paganism  that  masks  itself  in  the  form  of 
Christianity  he  hates  perfectly,  and  the  old|pa- 
ganism  which  yet  presumes  to  prolong  its  un¬ 
natural  andblastedexistence.hesmitesdisdain- 
fully  aside  ;  he  is  a  Christian  who  has  in  some 
measure  discerned  the  radiance  which  Chris¬ 
tianity  reveals  in  God's  work,  and  who  would 
carry  its  influence  into  every  province  of  hu¬ 
man  affairs.  Truly  it  is  consoling,  at  a  time 
when  the  eye  that  looks  over  the  future  is 
apt  to  grow  dim  with  tears,  when  religion, 
one  may  fear,  is  gradually  petrifying  in  the 
glance  of  Mammon,  and  deliberate  atheism 
is  setting  its  d^ath-cold  hand  upon  philoso¬ 
phy  and  science,  to  see  this  man  of  such  vast 
sympathies,  and  such  commanding  powers, 
revealing  the  beautiful  with  such  apocalyptic 
powers,  and  yet,  like  John,  lying  humbly 
on  the  breast  of  Jesus. 


Fran  Colbirn’i  Naw  Monthly. 

WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT. 


PoETRT  has  been  pronounced  by  Words¬ 
worth,  the  spontaneous  overflow  of  power¬ 
ful  feelings — taking  its  origin  from  emotion 
recollected  in  tranquillity  ; — ”  the  emotion  is 
contemplated  till,  by  a  species  of  reaction, 
the  tranquillity  gradually  disappears,  and  an 
emotion,  kindred  to  that  which  was  before 
the  subject  of  contemplation,  is  gradually 
produced,  and  does  itself  actually  exist  in 
the  mind.  In  such  a  mood,  according  to  the 
great  poet,  successful  composition  generally 
begins,  and  in  a  mood  similar  to  this  it  is 
carried  on.*  This  species  of  reaction,  this 
revival  of  powerful  emotioa,  this  living  over 
again  the  passionate  experience,  between 
which  in  its  historical  reality  and  the  present 
time  a  tranquillising  medium  has  been  inter¬ 
posed, — this  revivification  of  olden  sensibili 


*  8m  Prdbos  to  the  Second  Edition  of  the  Lvri- 
ealBsUsda 


ties,  in  all  their  quick  energy  and  moving 
influences,  we  seem  to  miss  in  the  poetry  of 
Mr.  Bryant.  The  tranquillity  somewhat 
overlays  the  emotion.  The  philosophic  mind, 
brought  by  rolling  years,  somewhat  over¬ 
rides,  checks,  confines  the  soul  of  poesy,  and 
sometimes 

“ - lies  upon  It  with  a  weight 

Heavy  as  frost.” 

Thirty  years  ago,  Mr.  Bryant  was  cava¬ 
lierly  characterized  by  a  Blackwood  critic  as, 
'*  in  fact,  a  sensible  young  man,  of  a  thrifty 
disposition,  who  knows  how  to  manage  a 
few  plain  ideas  in  a  very  handsome  way” — 
but  wanting  fire,  wanting  the  very  rashness 
of  a  poet — the  prodigality  and  fervor  of 
those  who  are  overflowing  with  inspiration. 
The  smartest  of  American  satirists  thus  deli¬ 
neates  him : 
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*'  There  is  Bryant,  as  quiet,  as  cool,  and  as  dig. 
nitied 

As  a  smooth,  silent  iceberg,  that  never  is  ignified. 
Save  when  by  reflection  ’tis  kindled  o’  nights 
With  a  semblance  of  flame  by  the  chill  Northern 
Lights. 


duties  and  distresses  of  this  life,  is  some* 
tinaes  punted  by  Mr.  Bryant  in  its  purest 
form  and  brightest  colors,  as  it  beautifies  and 
blesses  the  solitary  wilderness.  The  delight 
that  has  filled  bis  own  being,  from  the  faces 


He  may  rank  (Griswold  says  so)  first  bard  of  of  his  own  family,  h«5  transfuses  into  the 
your  nation,  hearts  of  the  creatures  of  his  imagination,  as 

(There’s  no  doubt  that  he  stands  in  supreme  ice-  they  wander  through  the  woods,  or  sit  sing- 
olation ;)  jng  jn  front  of  their  forest  bowers.”  The 

Your  topmost  Parnassus  he  may  set  his  hee  on,  tenderness  and  pathos  which  mark  “The 

ialZ-  ^  Flowers.”  “The  Indian  Girl’s 

He’s  too  smooth  and  too  polished  to  hang  any  Lenient,  “Ihe  Rivulet,  and  other  pieces, 
xeal  on  :  produce  in  the  reader  a  feeling  not  exactly. 

Unqualified  merits,  I’ll  grant,  if  you  choose,  he  not  even  approximately, like  that  (if  we  may 
has  ’em,*  dogmatize  at  all  on  so  indefinite  a  sensation)  of 


your  nation, 

(There’s  no  doubt  that  he  stands  in  supreme  ice- 
olation ;) 

Your  topmost  Parnassus  he  may  set  his  heel  on. 

But  no  warm  applauses  come,  peal  following 
peal  on, — 

He’s  too  smooth  and  too  polished  to  hang  any 
zeal  on  : 

Unqualified  merits,  I’ll  grant,  if  you  choose,  he 
has  ’em,* 

But  he  lacks  the  one  merit  of  kindling  enthu¬ 
siasm  ; 

If  he  stir  you  at  all,  it  is  just,  on  my  soul. 

Like  being  stirred  up  with  the  very  North  Pole.f 

Tuckerman,  who  is  so  decided  an  admirer 
of  this  bard,  admits  a  remarkable  absence  of 
those  spontaneous  bursts  of  tenderness  and 
passion  which  constitute  the  very  essence  of 
a  large  portion  of  modern  verse — and  allows 
that  he  has  none  of  the  spirit  of  Campbell, 
or  the  narrative  sprightiiness  of  Scott ;  and 
that  love  is  merely  recognized  in  his  poems, 
rarely  forming  the  staple  of  any  composition  ; 
and  that  even  sentiment,  except  that  which 
springs  from  benevolence,  seldom  lends  a 
glow  to  hU  pages.  We  remember,  however, 
Wilson’s  quoting  “A  Song  of  Pitcairn’s 


“ - being  stirred  up  by  the  very  North  Pole.” 

Bryant  loves  to  put  into  simple  verse 
some  simple  story  of  the  heart,  or  fragment 
of  legendary  lore.  For  instance,  the  “Afri¬ 
can  Chief,”  which  tells  how  a  captive  prince 
stood  in  the  market-place,  “  all  stem  of  look 
and  strong  of  limb,  his  dark  eye  on  the 
ground,” — and  there  besought  his  elated 
conqueror  to  accept  ransom,  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  were  weeping  their  loss  in  the 
shade  of  the  cocoa-tree  ;  and  how,  when  the 
conqueror  spurned  that  petition,  the  conquer¬ 
ed  became  at  once  broken  of  heart  and 
crazed  of  brain,  and  wore  not  long  the  chain 
of  serfdom — for  at  eventide  “  they  drew  him 


Wilsons  quotmg  “A  Song  of  Pitcairn  s  the  sands,  the  foul  hyena’s  prey.” 

Island  with  the  remark  “  rim  IS  the  kind  agfdn,  “The  Hunter’s  Vision,”-which 
of  love-poetry  in  which  we  delight  -and  the  slumber  of  a  weary  huntsman 

upon  a  rock  that  rose  high  and  sheer  from 


of  love-poetry  in  which  we  delight” — and  I 
his  eulogizing  “  The  Hunter’s  Serenade”  as 
“  a  sweet  love-lay,”  and  the  “  Song  of 
Marion’s  Men”  as  a  spirit-stirring,  beautiful 
ballad,  instinct  with  the  grace  of  Campbell 
and  the  vigor  of  Allan  Cunningham.  Nor 
has  Mr.  Bryant  ever,  perhaps,  been  more 
justly  appraised  than  by  the  same  renowned 
critic,  when  he  defines  the  chief  charm  of 
the  poet’s  genius  to  consist  in  a  tender  pen- 
sivencss,  a  moral  melancholy,  breathing  over 
all  his  contemplations,  dreams,  and  reveries, 
even  such  as  in  the  main  are  glad,  and 
giving  assurance  of  a  pure  spirit,  benevolent 
to  all  living  creatures,  and  habitually  pious 
in  the  felt  omnipresence  of  the  Creator. 
The  inspiration  many  of  his  poems  is 
traced  to  “  a  profound  sense  of  the  sanctity 
of  the  affections.  That  love  which  is  the 
support  and  the  solace  of  the  heart  in  all  the 

*  W«  oan  fancy  the  **  too  MDooth  and  too  polish¬ 
ed”  poet  looking  grim  horror,  or  blank  per¬ 
plexity,  at  the  eeaneton  of  this  rongh-ahod  line  of 
ais  entie’a 

f  A  Fable  for  Critics. 


the  mountain’s  breast — and  how  he  dreamed 
of  a  shadowy  region,  where  he  beheld  dead 
friends,  dear  in  days  of  boyhood,  and  one 
fair  young  girl,  long  since  housed  in  the 
churchyard,  but  now  bounding  towards  him 
ns  she  was  wont  of  yore,  and  calling  his 
name  with  a  radiant  smile  on  that  sweet  face 
which  the  death-damps  have^so  dishonored — 
and  how  the  dreamer  started  forward  to 
greet  the  rapturous  delusion,  and,  plunging 
from  that  craggy  height,  ended  dream  and 
life  at  once  I  Or  again, — “  The  Murdered 
Traveller” — a  touchingly  mournful  elegy  on 
one  who  died  a  fearful  death  in  a  narrow 
glen,  and  whose  bones  were  found  and 
buried  there  by  unweeping  strangers — the 
fragrant  birch  hanging  her  tassels  above  him, 
and  the  blossoms  nodding  carelessly,  and 
the  redbreast  warbling  cheerily  :* 


•  The  couplet, 

“Ajid  fesrlesB  near  the  fhtal  spot 
Her  young  the  partridge  led,” 
is  deservedly  admired. 
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“  But  there  was  weeping  far  away  ; 

And  gentle  eyes  for  him, 

With  watching  many  an  anxious  day, 

Were  sorrowful  and  dim. 

“  They  little  knew,  who  loved  him  so, 

The  fearful  death  be  met. 

When  shouting  o’er  the  desert  snow. 
Unarmed,  and  hard  Beset 

“  Nor  bow,  when  round  the  frosty  pole 
The  northern  dawn  was  red. 

The  mountain  wolf  and  wild-cat  stole 
To  banquet  on  the  dead. 
**♦**♦♦ 

“  But  long  they  looked,  and  feared,  and  wept. 
Within  his  distant  home : 

And  dreamed,  and  started  a^  they  slept. 

For  joy  that  he  was  come.” 

These  lines  are  a  One  specimen  of  the  con¬ 
densed,  pithy,  chaste  picturesqueness  of  ex¬ 
pression  in  which  Mr.  Bryant  excels.  A 
corresponding  terseness  as  well  as  delicacy  | 
distinguishes  his  similitudes,  which,  if  sparse¬ 
ly,  are  almost  ever  eflFectively  introduced,  and  | 
evidence  true  feeling  and  taste.  The  breeze 
at  summer  twilight  he  bids 

V 

“ - go'forth, 

God’s  blessing  breathed  upon  the  fainting  earth.”* 

The  intellectual  prowess  of  man  he  sug¬ 
gests  by  the  discoveries  of  the  astronomer — 

“  He  whose  eye 
Unwinds  the  eternal  dances  of  the  8ky.”t 

To  a  maiden  sinking  under  a  decline  he 
says — 

“  Glide  softly  to  thy  rest  tlien ;  Death  should  come 
Gently  to  one  of  gentle  mould  like  thee, 

As  light  winds  wandering  through  groves  of  bloom 
^  Detach  the  delicate  blossom  from  the  tree.”! 

When  “  frosts  and  shortening  days  portend 
the  aged  year  is  near  his  end,”  then  does  the 
gentian  flower’s  ,  ‘ 

“  Sweet  and  quiet  eye 
Look  through  its  fringes  to  tlie  sky. 

Blue — blue — as  if  that  sky  let  fall 
A  flower  from  its  cerulean  wall.’ } 

Man,  a  probationer  between  two  eternities, 
is  thus  apostrophized : 

“  So  live  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
-The  innumerable  caravan  that  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm  where  each  shall 
take 

*  To  the  Evening  Wind.  t  The  Ages, 

t  Sonnets.  §  To  the  Fringed  Gent^. 


His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 

'ITiou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night. 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustained  and 
soothed 

By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.”* 

The  poem  which  concludes  with  these 
lines,  “Thanatopsis,”  is  slightingly  said  by  a 
popular  critic  to  have  for  its  main  thought 
the  world  as  a  huge  sepulchre,  rolling  through 
the  heavens,  while  its  moral  is  to  inculcate 
upon  the  death-devoted  dust  which  we  call 
man,  the  duty  of  dropping  into  its  kindred 
dust  as  quietly  and  gracefully  as  possible. 
Soto  “sacriflce  to  the  graces”  is  hardly, 
however,  the  poet’s  wont.  And  this  particu¬ 
lar  poem  merits  a  higher  estimate,  mingling 
as  it  does  so  finely,  a  “  mild  and  healing 
sympathy,*that  steals  away  their  sharpness,” 
with  man’s  “  darker  musings”  on  the  wormy 
grave,  and  with  thoughts  of  the  last  bitter 
hour  that  “'come  like  a  blight  over  bis  spirit,” 
and  with  “  sad  images  of  the  stern  agony, 
and  shroud,  and  pall,  and  breathless  dark¬ 
ness,  and  the  narrow  house.”  Not  a  few  of 
Mr.  Bryant’s  admirers  admire  “Thanatopsis” 
beyond  the  rest  of  his  poems ;  and  “  Thana¬ 
topsis”  it  is  which  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  in 
his  dreamf  of  a  generation  to  come,  beheld 
“gleaming”' over  the  dead  and  buried  bard, 
“  like  a  sculptured  marble  sepulchre  by 
moonlight.”  And  “Thanatopsis”  it  is,  of 
which  we  are  told  that  Dana,  and  other  crit¬ 
ics  to  whom  it  was  shown  in  MS.,  affirmed 
that  it  C(mld  not  have  been  written  by  an 
American — there  being,  says  Mr.  Griswold, 
a  finish  and  completeness  about  it,  added 
to  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  ideas,  to 
which,  it  was  supposed,  none' of  our  own 
writers  had  attained.”  America  owns  an¬ 
other  guess  sort  of  critics  now. 

As  a  descriptive  poet,  with  the  national 
characteristics  of  his  country’s  scenery  for  a 
theme,  those  who  are  familiar  wkh  such  cha¬ 
racteristics  accord  to  Mr.  Bryant  lofty  praise. 
Cis- Atlantic  readers  are  apt  to  complain  of  a 
seeming  lack  of  nationality  in  his  pictures  of 
lake  and  prairie,  and  to  find  them  tame  and 
colorless  beside  the  impressive  and  vivid 
studies  from  the  same  objects  of  Fenimore 
I  Cooprer.  But  Trans- Atlantic  critics  assure  us, 
that  any  of  our  “auld  warld”  selves,  “gifted 
with  a  small  degree”  of  common  imagination 
and  sensibility,  and  free  from  a  very  large 
degree  of  prejudice  and  cbronie  amaurosis, 
_ -  .  _ 

*  Thanatopria 

t  See  P.’s  “  Correqiondence,”  in  the 
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may  derive  from  Bryant’s  poems  “  the  very 
awe  and  delight  with  which  the  first  view  of 
one  of  America’s  majestic  forests  would  strike 
his  mind.”  We  are  to  regard  him  with  the 
respect  due  to  one  who,  in  Wordsworth’s 
language, 

"  Having  gained  the  top 
Of  some  commanding  eminence,  which  yet 
Intruder  ne’er  beheld,  from  thence  surveys 
Regions  of  wood  and  wide  savannah,  vast 
Expanse  of  unappropriated  earth. 

With  mind  that  sheds  a  light  on  what  he  sees.”* 

He  has  caught,  according  to  Tuckerman,  the 
very  spirit  of  American  scenery,  as  well  as 
faithfully  pictured  its  details — “  his  best 
poems  have  an  anthem-like  cadence,  which 
accords  with  the  vast  scenes  they  celebrate” 
— “  his  harp  is  strung  in  harmony  with  the 
wild  moan  of  the  ancient  boughs” — his  forest 
studies  are  not  English  parks  formalized  by 
art,  not  legendary  wilds,  like  Ravenna’s  pine 
grove,  not  gloomy  German  forests  with  their 
phantonas  and  banditti — but  they  realize 
those  “  primal  dense  woodlands”  of  the  New 
World  (wh(»e  title  of  New  seems  a  libel  on 
their  hoary  eld)  where  "the  oak  spreads  its 
enormous  branches,  and  the  frost-kindled 
leaves  of  the  maple  glow  like  flame  in  the 
sunshine ;  where  the  tap  of  the  woodpecker 
and  the  whirring  of  the  partridge  alone  break 
the  silence  that  broods,  like  the  spirit  of 
prayer,  amid  the  interminable  aisles  of  the 
verdant  sanctuary.”  And  Washington  Ir¬ 
ving  claims  for  his  friend’s  descriptive  poetry 
the  power  of  transporting  us  at  will  into  the 
“  depths  of  the  solemn  primeval  forest,  to 
the  shores  of  the  lonely  lake,  the  banks  of 
the  wild  nameless  stream,  or  the  brow  of  tbe 
rocky  upland,  rising  like  a  promontory  from 
amidst  a  wide  ocean  of  foliage.”  Neverthe¬ 
less,  we  own  to  a  sense  of  general  dulness 
and  disappointment  when  doing  our  best  to 
catch  the  inspiration  of  the  “  Forest  Hymn,” 
nor  do  we  find  in  his  picture  of  “  The  Prai¬ 
ries,”  those  Gardens  of  the  Desert,  those 

“Unshorn  fields,  boundless  and  beautiful. 
For  which  the  speech  of  England  has  no  name — ’ 

% 

any  such  "  proof  impression”  of  the  poet’s 
art  as  the  subject  seems  capable  of.  Very 
graphic,  however,  are  the  lines — 

“  Lo !  they  stretch, 

In  airy  undulation,  far  away, 

As  if  the  ocean,  in  his  gentlest  swell, 

Stood  still,  with  all  his  rounded  billows  fixed, 

And  motionless  for  ever. — Motionless  ? — 


*  Excursion.  Book  IV. 
VOL.  XXXL  NO.  1. 


No — they  are  all  unchained  again.  The  clouds 
Sweep  over  with  their  shadows,  and  beneath. 

The  surface  rolls  and  fluctuates  to  the  eye ; 

Dark  hollows  seem  to  glide  along  and  chase 
The  sunny  ridges.” 

Mr.  Bryant’s  residence  in  Queen’s  county,* 
as  described  by  pencillers  by  the  way,  would 
appear  favorable  to  the.  “  consecration  and 
the  poet’s  dream,”  without  excluding  the 
“  common  things  that  round  us  lie”  in  active 
practical  life.  But  he  leaves  now  to  others 
the  “accomplishment  of  verse,”  and  reposes 
on  such  laurels  as  he  has  long-ago  won,  be 
they  evergreens  or  not. 

His  prose  writings  are  numerous,  but 
chiefly  scattered  among  reviews,  magazines, 
and  newspapers.  The  “  Letters  of  a  Trav¬ 
eller,”  collected  for  English  publication  two 
or  three  years  ago,  form  an  agreeable  mis¬ 
cellany,  but  without  pretension  to  novelty  in 
matter  or  any  distinctive  excellence  in  style. 
The  subjects  are  trite,  the  treatment  so-soish. 
The  repast  is  a  sort  of  soup-mai^re,  pre¬ 
sented  in  no  very  lordly  dish.  Enthusiasm 
of  description  is  as  much  awanting  as  singu¬ 
larity  of  incident.  But  to  those  who  love 
quiet  communications  on  quiet  topics,  these 
letters  have  an  interest  and  value  not  to  be 
gainsaid.  The  subjects  range  over  a  pretty 

*  His  house  is  at  the  foot  of  a  woody  hill,  facing 
Hempstead  Harbor,  to  which  the  flooil-tide  gives 
the  appearance  of  a  lake,  bordered  to  its  very  edge 
with  trees.  The  house  itself  surrounded  with 
“  square  columns  and  a  heavy  comice,”  which  help 
to  shade  “  a  wide  and  ample  piazza,”  is  described 
(“  Homes  of  American  Authors,”  1852)  as  “  one 
bower  of  greenery,”  July’s  hottest  sun  leaving  the 
'  inner  rooms  “  cool  and  comfortable  at  all  times.” 
The  library,  as  the  haunt  of  the  poet  and  his  friend^ 
is  “  supplied  with  all  that  can  minister  to  quiet  and^ 
refined  pleasure,”  in  addition  to  books.  “  Here,  by ' 
the  great  table  covered  with  periodicals  and  liter¬ 
ary  novelties,  with  the  soft,  ceaseless  music  of  rus¬ 
tling  leaves,  and  the  singing  of  birds  making  the 
silence  sweeter,  the  summer  visitor  may  fancy  him¬ 
self  in  the  very  woods,  only  with  a  deeper  and  more 
grateful  shade ;  and  when  ‘  wintry  blasts  are  piping 
loud,’  and  the  whispering  trees  have  changed  to 
whirling  ones,  a  bright  wood-fire  lights  the  home 
scene,  enhanced  in  comfbrt  by  the  hospitable  sky 
without,  and  the  domestic  lamp  calls  about  it  a 
smiling  or  musing  circle,  for  whose  conversation  or 
silence  the  shelves  around  afford  excellent  materi¬ 
als.  The  collection  of  books  is  not  large,  but  widely 
various ;  Mr.  Bryant’s  tastes  and  pursuits  leading 
him  through  the  entire  range  of  literature,  from  the 
Fathers  to  Shelley,  and  from  Courier  to  Jean  PanL 
In  German,  French,  and  Spanish,  he  is  a  proficient, 
and  Italian  he  reads  with  ease ;  so  all  these  lan¬ 
guages  are  well  represented  in  the  library.  He 
turns  naturally  from  the  driest  treatise  on  politics 
or  political  economy,  to  the  wildest  romance  or  the 
most  tender  poem— happy  in  a  power  of  enjoying 
all  that  genius  has  creat^  or  industry  achieved  in 
literature.” 
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wide  surface  of  time  aed  space ;  from  1834  I 
to  1849,  and  from  New  England  to  0\A,plut  | 
France  and  Holland,  Austria  and  Italy.  If 
there  is.  a  deficiency  i>f  coloring  and  warmth  j 
in  the  traveller’s  sketch»*3  of  Italian  scenery 
and  arts;  of  what  is  pic  nresque  in  Shetland 
life  ;  of  ’  England’s  home  beauties  ;  and  of 
the  swamps  of  Florida,  and  the  rugged  wilds 
of  Canada,  and  the  tropic  vegetation  of 
Cuba,  at  least  they  are  free  from  the  showy 
verbiage  and  fustian  neologisms’  in  which 
some  New-Englanders  so  profusely  indulge. 
Nevertheless,  ‘they  are  distinctively  Ameri¬ 
can  ;  for  Mr.  Griswold  is  right  in  affirming, 
as  respects  the  poet’s  prose  writings,  espe¬ 
cially  the  political  part  of  them,  that,  what¬ 
ever  is  in  them  of  intrinsic  truth,  his  views 
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on  every  subject  disputed .  internationally  are 
essentially  American,  born  of  and  nurtured 
by  his  country’s  institutions,  experience,  and 
condition,  “  and  held,”  it  is  added,  “  only  by 
ourselves,  and  by  those  who  look  to  us  for 
instruction  and  example.”  The  Evening 
Post  has  been  the  main  channel  of  the  ex¬ 
poet’s  political  effusions.  Prose  belles  lettres 
he  seems  to  have  abjured,  together  with 
verse,  though  once  so  welcome  and  promi¬ 
nent  a  contributor  to  thh  North  American 
Review,  the  New-York  Review,  and  other 
home  journals.  As  in  the  case  of  James 
Montgomery,  Thomas  Aird,  and  others  in 
the  old  country,  this  devotementjto  newspa¬ 
per  partisanship  is  held  a  thousand  pities  by 
most  who  pay  homage  to  bis  muse. 
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Thk  poets  who  forty  years  ago  proclaim¬ 
ed  their  intention  of  working  a  revolution  in 
English  literature,  and  who  have  succeeded 
in  their  purpose,  recommended  especially  a 
more  simple  and  truthful  view  of  nature. 
The  established  canons  of  poetry  were  to  be 
discarded  as  artificial ;  as  to  matter,  the  poet 
was  to  represent'  mere  nature  as  he  saw  her ; 
as  to  form,  he  was  to  be  his  own  law.  Free¬ 
dom  and  nature  were  to  be  his  watch -words  f 
No  t^ory  could  be  more  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  impulse  which 
had  been  given  to  it  by  the  burning  words 
of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  The  school  which 
arose  expressed  fairly  the  unrest  and  unruli- 
ness  of  the  time,  its  weariness  of  artifi¬ 
cial  restrmnt  and  unmeaning  laws,  its  craving 
after  a  nobler  and  a -more  earnest  life,  its 
sense  of  a  glory  and  mystery  in  the  physical 
universe,  hidden  from  the  poets  of  the  two 
preceding  centuries,  and  now  revealed  by 
science.  So  far  all  was  hopefuL  But  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  each  poet’s  prac¬ 
tical  success  in  carrying  out  the  theory  was, 
.  paradoxically  enough,  m  inverse  proportion 
^to  his  belief  in  it;  that  those  who',  like 
'Wordsworth,  Southey,  and  Keats,'  talked 


most  about  naturalness^  and  freedom,  and 
most  openly  reprobated  the  school  of  Pope, 
were,  after  all,  least  natural  and  least  free ; 
that  the  balance  of  those  excellences  inclined 
much  more  to  those  trbo,  like  Campbell, 
Rogers,  Crabbe,  and  Moore,  troubled  their 
beads  with  no  theories,  but  followed  the  best 
old  models  which  they  knew ;  and  that  the 
rightful  sovereign  of  the  new  Parnassus,  Lord 
Byron,  protested  against  the  new  movement, 
while  he  followed  it ;  upheld  to  the  last  the 
models  which  it  was  the  fashion  to  decry, 
and  kept  crying  to  the  last,  in  poetry  as  in 
morals,  “  Video  meliora  proboque,  deterio- 
ra  sequor,”  and  uttering  prophecies  of  the 
downfall  of  English  poetry  and  English 
taste,  which  seem  to  be  on  the  eve  of,  real¬ 
ization. 

Now'  no  one  will,  we  presume,  be  silly 
enough  to  say  that  humanity  has  gained  no¬ 
thing  by  all  the  very  beautiful  poetry  which 
has  been  poured  out  on  it  during  the  last 
thirty  years  in  England.  Nevertheless,  when 
we  see  poetry  dying  down  among  us  year  by 
year,  although  the  age  is  becoming  year  by 
year  more  marvellous  and  inspiring,  we  have 
a  right  to  look  for  some  false  principle  in  a 
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school  which  has  had  so  little  enduring  vi¬ 
tality,  which  seems  now  to  be  able  to  per¬ 
petuate  nothing  of  itself  but  its  vices. 

The  answer  so  easy  twenty  years  ago,  that 
the  new  poetry  was  spoiled  by  an  influx  of 
German  bad  taste,  will  hardly  hold  good 
now,  except  with  a  very  few  very  ignorant 
people.  It  is  now  known,  of  course,  that 
whatsoever  quarrel  Lessing,  Schiller,  and 
Goethe  may  have  had  with  Pope,  it  was  not 
on  account  of  his  being  too  severe  an  artist, 
but  too  loose  a  one  ;  not  for  being  too  clas¬ 
sical,  but  not  classical  enojigh  ;  that  English 
poets  borrowed  from  them  nothing  but  their 
.  mosi  boyish  and  immature  types  of  thought, 
and  that  these  were  reproduced  and  laughed 
at  here,  while  the  men  themselves  were  writ¬ 
ing  works  of  purity,  and  loftiness,  and'com- 
pleteness,  unknown  to  the  world — except  in 
the  writings  of  Milton — for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies.y  This  feature,  however,  of  the  new 
German  poetry,  was  exactly  the  one  which 
no  English  poet  deigned  to  imitate,  save  By 
ron  alone;  on  whom,  accordingly,  Goethe 
always  looked  with  admiration  and  affection. 
But  the  rest  went  their  way  unheeding ;  and 
if  they  have  defects,  those  defects  are  their 
own  ;  for  when  they  did  copy  the  German 
taste,  they,  for  the  most  part,  deFiberately 
chose  the  evil,  and  refused  the  good ;  and 
have  tlieir  reward  in  a  fame  which  we  be¬ 
lieve  will  prove  itself  a  very  short-lived  one 
On  this  subject  we  had  occasion  to  speak  in 
our  last  number.  We  now  go  on  to  consider 
a  few  points  which,  as  it  seems  'to,  us,  are 
connected  with  it. 

We  cannot  deny  that,  in  spite  of  all  faults, 
these  men  had  a  strength.  They  have  ex¬ 
ercised^  an  influence.  And  they  have  done 
so  by  virtue  of  seeing  a  fact  which  more 
complete,  and  in  some  cases  more  tnanly 
poets,  did  not  see.  And  strangely  enough, 
Shelley,  the  man  who  was  the  greatest  sin¬ 
ner  of  them  all  against  the  canons  of  good 
taste,  was  the  man  who  saw  that  new  fact, 
if  not  most  clearly,  still  most  intensely, 
and  who  proclaimed  it  most  boldly.  And 
his  influence,  therefore,  is  outliving  that  of 
his  compeers,  and  growing  and  spreading 
for  good  and  for  evil;  and  wjU  grow  and 
spread  for  years  to  come,  as  long  as  the  pre 
sent  great  unrest  goes  on  smouldering  in 
men’s  hearts,  till  the  hollow  settlement  of 
1815  is  burst  asunder  anew,  and  men  feel 
'  that  they  are  no  longer  in  the  beginning  of 
the  end,  but  in  the  end  itself,  and  that  this 
long  thirty  years’  prologue  to  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  rotten  Europe  is  played  out  at  last, 
and  the  drama  itself  begun. 


Such  is  the  way  of  Providence ;  the  race 
IS  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong,  nor  the  prophecy  to  the  wise.  The 
Spirit  bloweth  where  He  listeth,  and  sends 
on  his  errands  those  who  deny  him,  rebel 
against  Him — tyrants,  profligates,  madmen, 
Henry  the  Eighths  and  Voltaires,  hysterical 
Rousseaus,  hysterical  Shelleys,  uttering  words 
like  the  east  wind.  He  uses  strange  tools  in 
His  cosmogony :  but  He  does  not  use  them 
in  vain.  By  bad  men  if  not  by  good,,  by 
fools  if  not  by  wise.  His  work  is  done,  and 
done  right  well. 

There  was,  then,  a  strength  and  a  truth  in 
all  these  men ;  and  it  was  this — that,  more  or 
less  clearly,  they  all  felt  that  they  were  stand¬ 
ing  between  two  worlds;  amid  the  ruins  of 
an  older  age ;  upon  the  threshold  of  a  new 
one.  To  Byron’s  mind,  the  decay  and  rotten¬ 
ness  of  the  old  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
palpable;  to  Shelley’s,  the  possible  glory  of 
the  new.  Wordsworth  declared — a  little  too 
noisily,  we  think,  as  if- he  had  been  the  first 
to  discover  the  truth — the  dignity  and  divine¬ 
ness  of  the  most  simple  human  facts  and 
relationships.  Coleridge  declares  that  the 
new  can  only  assume  living  form,  by  growing 
organically  out  of  the  old  institutions.  Keats 
gives  a  sad,  and  yet  a  wholesome  answer  to 
them  both,  as,  young  and  passionate,  he  goes 
down  with  Faust  “to  the  Mothers,” 

“  To  the  rich  warm  youth  of  the  nations. 
Childlike  in  virtue  and  faith,  though  childlike  in 
passion  and  pleasure : 

Childlike  still,  still  near  to  the  gods,  while  the  sun¬ 
set  of  Eden 

Lingered  in  rose-red  rays  on  the  peaks  of  Ionian 
mountains.” 

And  there,  amid  the  old  classic  forms,  he 
cries — “  These  things,  too,  are  eternal : 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever. 

These,  or  things  even  fairer  than  they,  must 
have  their  place  in  the  new  world,  if  it  is  to 
be  really  a  home  for  the  human  race.”  So 
he  sings,  as  best  he  can,  the  half-educated 
and  consumptive  stable-keeper’s  son,  from 
his  prison-house  of  London  brick,  and  in  one 
mighty  yearn  after  that  beauty  from -which 
he  is  debarred,  breaks  his  young  heart,  and 
dies,  leaving  a  name  not  “  writ  in  water,”  as 
he  dreamed,  but  on  all  fair  things,  all  lovers’ 
hearts,  for  evermore. 

Here  then,  to  return,  is  the  reason  why  the 
hearts  of  the  present  generaUon  have  been 
influenced  so  mightily  by  these  men,  rather 
than  by  those  of  whom  Byron  wrote,  with ' 
perfect  sincerity — 
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“  Scott,  Rogers,  Campbell,  Moore,  and  Crabbe 
will  try 

’Gainst  you  the  question  with  posterity.” 

These  lines,  written  in  1818,  were  meant 
to  apply  only  to  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and 
Southey.  Whether  they  be  altogether  just 
or  unjust,  is  not  now  the  question  ^  yet  it 
roust  seem  somewhat  strange  to  our  young 
poets,  that  Shelley’s  name  is  not  among  those 
who  are  to  try  the  question  of  immortality 
against  the  Lake  School,  and  yet  many  of  his 
most  beautiful  poems  bad  been  already  writ¬ 
ten.  ....  Were,  then,  “  The  Revolt 
of  Islam  and  Alastor,”  it  seems,  not  destined, 
in  Byron’s  opinion,  to  live  as  long  as  the 
“  Lady  of  the  Lake,”  and  the  “  Mariners  of 
England  ?”  Perhaps  not.  At  least  the 
omission  of  Shelley’s  name  is  noteworthy. 
But  still  more  noteworthy  are  these  words  of 
his  to  Mr.  Murray,  dated  January  23,  1819  : 

“  Read  Pope — most  of  you  don’t — but  do  .  . 
.  .  and  the  inevitable  consequence  would  be, 
that  you  would  burn  all  that  I  have  ever  written, 
and  all  your  other  wretched  Claudians  of  the  day 
(except  Scott  and  Crabbe)  into  the  bargain.” 

And  here  arises  a  new  question :  Is  Shelley, 
then,  among  the  Claudians  ?  It  is  a  hard 
saying.  The  present  generation  will  receive 
it  with  shouts  of  laughter.  Some  future 
one,  which  studies  and  imitates  Shakspeare 
instead  of  anatomizing  him,  and  which  gradu¬ 
ally  awakens  to  the  now  forgotten  fact,  that 
a  certain  man  named  Edmund  Spenser  once 
wrote  a  poem,  the  like  of  which  the  earth 
never  saw  before,  and  perhaps  may  never  see 
again,  may  be  inclined  to  acquiesce  in  the 
verdict,  and  believe  that  Byron  had  a  discri¬ 
mination  in  this  matter,  as  in  a  hundred  more, 
far  more  acute  than  any  of  his  compeers,  and 
had  not  eaten  in  vain,  poor  fellow,  of  the  tree 
of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  In  the 
meanwhile,  we  may  perceive  in  the  poetry  of 
the  two  men  deep  and  radical  differences, 
indicating  a  spiritual  difference  between  them 
even  more  deep,  which  may  explain  the  lit¬ 
tle  notice  which  Byron  takes  of  Shelley’s 
poetry,  and  the  fact  that  the  two  men  had  no 
deep  sympathy  for  each  other,  and  could  not 
in  anywise  “  pull  together”  during  their  so¬ 
journ  in  Italy.  Doubtless,  there  were  plain 
outward  faults  of  temper  and  character  on 
both  sides ;  neither  was  in  a  state  of  mind 
which  could  trust  itself,  or  be  trusted  by 
those  who  loved  them  best.  Friendship  can 
only  consist  with  the  calm  and  self-restraint 
and  self-respect  of  moral  and  intellectual 
health;  and  both  were  diseased,  fevered, 
ready  to  take  offence,  ready,  unwittingly,  to 


give  it.  But  the  diseases  of  the  two  were 
different,  as  their  natures  were ;  and  Shelley’s 
fever  was  not  Byron’s. 

And  it  is  worth  remarking,  that  it  is  Shel¬ 
ley’s  form  of  fever,  rather  than  Byron’s,  which 
has  been  of  late  years  the  prevailing  epidemic. 
Since  Shelley’s  poems  have  become  known 
in  England,  and  a  timid  public,  after 
approaching  in  fear  and  trembling  the  foun¬ 
tain  which  was  understood  to  be  poisoned, 
has  begun  first  to  sip,  and  then,  finding  the 
magic  water  at  all  events  sweet  enough,  to 
quench  its  thirst  with  unlimited  draughts,  the 
Byron’s  Head  has  lost  its  customers.  Well 
— at  least  the  taste  of  the  age  is  more  refined, 
if  that  be  matter  of  congratulation.  And 
there  is  an  excuse  for  preferring  eau  sucre 
to  waterside  porter,  heady  with  grains  of 
paradise  and  quassia,  salt  and  coccum  indicum. 
Nevertheless,  stronger  ingredients  than  ca- 
pillaire  may  be  disguised  by  the  delicate 
draught,  and  the  Devil’s  Elixir  may  be  made 
fragrant,  and  sweet,  and  transparent  enough, 
as  French  moralists  well  know,  for  the  most 
fastidious  palate.  The  private  tippling  of 
eau-de-colegne,  say  the  London  physicians, 
has  increased  mightily  of  late ;  and  so  has 
the  reading  of  Shelley.  It  is  not  surprising. 
Byron’s  Corsairs  and  Laras  have  been,  on  the 
whole,  impossible  buring  the  thirty-years’ 
peace ;  and  piracy  and  profligacy  are  at  all 
times,  and  especially  now-a-days,  expensive 
amusements,  and  often  require  a  good  private 
fortune — rare  among  poets.  They  have, 
therefore,  been  wisely  abandoned  as  ideals, 
except  among  a  few  young  persons,  who  used 
to  wear  turn-down  collars,  and  are  now 
attempting  mustachios  and  Mazz^i  hats. 
But  even  among  them,  and  among  their  bet¬ 
ters — rather  their  more-respectables — nine- 
tenths  of  the  bad  influence  which  is  laid  at 
Byron’s  door,  really  is  owing  to  Shelley. 
Among  the  many  good-going  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  Byron  is  generally  spoken  of  with 
horror — he  is  “so  wicked,”  forsooth ;  while 
poor  Shelley,  “  poor  dear  Shelley,”  is  “  very 
wrong,  of  course,”  but  "  so  refined,”  “  so 
beautiful,”  “so  tender” — a  fallen  angel,  while 
Byron  is  a  satyr  and  a  devil.  We  boldly 
deny  the  verdict.  Neither  of  the  two  are 
devils :  as  for  angels,  when  we  have  seen 
one,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  give  an 
opinion ;  at  present,  Shelley  is  in  our  eyes 
far  less  like  one  of  those  old  Hebrew  and 
Miltonic  angels,  fallen  or  unfallen,  than  Byron 
is.  And  as  for  the  satyr ;  the  less  that  is 
said  for  Shelley,  on  that  point,  the  better.  If 
Byron  sinned  more  desperately  and  flagrantly 
than  be,  it  was  done  under  the  temptations 
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of  rank,  wealth,  disappointed  love,  and  under 
the  impulses  of  an  animal  nature,  to  which 
Shelley’s  passions  were 

“As  moonlight  unto  sunlight,  and  as  water  unto 
wine.” 

And,  at  all  events,  Byron  never  set  to  work 
to  consecrate  bis  own  sin  into  a  religion,  and 
proclaim  the  worship  of  uncleanness  as  the 
last  and  highest  ethical  development  of 
“pure”  humanity.  No — Byron  may  be  bru¬ 
tal  ;  but  he  never  cants.  If  at  moments  he 
finds  himself  in  hell,  be  never  turns  round  to 
the  world,  and  melodiously  informs  them  that 
it  is  heaven,  if  they  could  but  see  it  in  its 
true  light. 

The  truth  is,  that  what  has  put  Byron  out 
of  favor  with  the  public  of  late,  is  not  his 
faults,  but  his  excellences.  His  artistic  good 
taste,  his  classical  polish,  his  sound  shrewd 
sense,  his  hatred  of  cant,  bis  insight  into 
humbug,  above  all,  his  shallow,  pitiable  habit* 
of  being  always  intelligible ;  these  are  the 
sins  which  condemn  him  in  the  eyes  of  a 
mesmerizing,  table-turning,  spirit-rapping. 
Spiritualizing,  Romanizing  generation,  who 
read  Shelley  in  secret,  and  delight  in  his  bad 
taste,  mysticism,  extravagance,  and  vague 
and  pompous  sentimentalism.  The  age  is 
an  eflPeminate  one ;  and  it  can  well  afford  to 
pardon  the  lewdness  of  the  gentle  and  sen¬ 
sitive  vegetarian,  while  it  has  no  mercy  for 
that  of  the  sturdy  peer,  proud  of  his  bull- 
neck  and  his  boxing,  who  k^t  bears  and 
bull-dogs,  drilled  Greek  ruffians  at  Missolon- 
ghi,  and  "had  no  objection  to  a  pot  of  beer 
and  who  might,  if  he  bad  reformed,  have 
made  a  gallant  English  gentleman  ;  while 
Shelley,  if  once  bis  intense  seif-opinion  had 
deserted  him,  would  have  probably  ended  in 
Rome,  as  an  Oratorian  or  a  Passionist. 

We  would  that  it  were  only  for  this  count 
that  Byron  has  had  to  make  way  for  Shelley. 
There  is,  as  we  said  before,  a  deeper  moral 
difference  between  the  men,  which  makes  the 
weaker,  rather  than  the  stronger,  find  favor 
in  young  men’s  eyes.  For  Byron  has  the 
most  intense  and  awful  sense  of  moral  law ; 
of  law  external  to  himself.  Shelley  has 
little  or  none  ;  less,  perhaps,  than  any  known 
writer  who  has  ever  meddled  with  moral 
questions.  Byron’s  cry  is,  “  I  am  miserable 
because  law  exists ;  and  1  have  broken  it; 
broken  it  so  habitually,  that  now  I  cannot 
help  breaking  it.  I  have  tried  to  eradicate 
the  sense  of  it  by  speculation,  by  learning, 
by  action  but  1  cannot — 

*  The  tree  of  knowledge  is  not  the  tree  of  life.'  ” 


There  is  a  moral  law  independent  of  us,  and  ' 
yet  the 'very  marrow  of  our  life,  which  pun¬ 
ishes  and  rewards  us  by  no  arbitrary  extern 
nal  penalties,  but  by  our  own  conscience  of 
being  what  we  are. 

^  The  mind  which  is  immortal,-  makes  itself 
Requital  for  its  good  or  evil  thoughts ; 

Is  its  own  origin  of  ill,  and  end —  ' 

And  its  own  place  and  time:  its  innate  sense. 
When  stript  of  this  mortality,  derives 
No  color  from  the  fleeting  things  about. 

But  is  absorbed  in  suSerance  or  in  joy,  • '  , 

Born  from  the  knowledge  of  its  own  desert.” 

This  idea,  confused,  intermitted,  obscured 
by  all  forms  of  evil — for  it  was  not  discov¬ 
ered,  but  only  in  the  process  of  discovery — 
is  the  one  which  comes  ont  with  greater  and 
greater  strength,  through  all  Corsairsi,  Laras, 
and  Parisinas,  till  it  reaches  its  completion  in 
Cain  and  in  Manfred,  of  both  of  which  we 
do  boldly  say,  that  if  any  sceptical  poetry 
at  all  be  right,  which  we  often  question,  they 
are  right  and  not  wrong ;  that  in  Cain  as  in 
Manfred,  the  awful  problem  which,  perhaps, 
had  better  not  have  been  put  at  all,  is  nev¬ 
ertheless  fairly  put,  and  the  solution,  as  far 
as  it  is  seen,  fairly  confessed ;  namely,  that 
there  is  an  absolute  and  eternal  law  in  the 
heart  of  man,  which  sophistries  of  his  own, 
or  of  other  beings,  may  make  him  forget, 
deny,  blaspheme ;  but  which  exists  exter¬ 
nally,  and  will  assert  itself.  If.  this  be  not 
the  meaning  of  Manfred,  especially  of  that 
great  scene  in  the  chamois  hunter’s  cottage, 
what  is?  If  this  be  not  the  meaning  of 
Cain,  and  his  awful  awakening  after  the  mur¬ 
der,  not  to  any  mere  dread  of  external  punish¬ 
ment,  but  to  an  overwhelming,  instinctive,  in¬ 
articulate  sense  of  having  done  wrong,  what  is  ? 

Yet  that  this  law  exists,  let  it  never  be  for¬ 
gotten,  is  the  real  meaning  of  Byron,  down 
to  that  last  terrible  Don  Juan,  in  which  he 
sits  himself  down,  in  artificial  calm,  to  trace 
the  gradual  rotting  and  degradation  of  a  man 
without  law,  the  slave  of  his  own  pleasures; 
a  picture  happily  never  finished,  because  he 
who  painted  it  was  taken  away  before  he 
had  learned — perhaps  when  he  was.beginning 
to  turn  back  from — the  lower  depth  within 
the  lowest  deep.  ’  '  .  ■  ’ 

Now  to  this  whole  form  of  consmousness, 
poor  Shelley’s  mind  is  altogether  antipodal. 
His  whole  life  through  was  a  denial  of  exter¬ 
nal  law,  and  a  substitution  in  its  place  of  in¬ 
ternal  sentiment.  Byron’s  cry  is.  There  is 
a  law,  and  therefore  I  am  miserable.  -Why 
cannot  I  keep  the  law  ?  Shelley’s  is.  There 
is  a  law,  and  therefore  I  am  miserable.  Why 
should  not  the  law  be  abolished  ?  Away 
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ifith  it,  for  H  interferes  with  my  sentiments. 
Away  with  marriage,  “custom  and  faith,  the 
foulest  birth  of  time.”  We  do  not  wish  to 
follow  him  down  into  the  fearful  sins  which 
he  defended  with  the  small  powers  of  rea¬ 
soning— and  they  were  peculiarly  small — 
which  he  possessed.  Let  any  one  who  wishes 
to  satisfy  himself  of  the  real  diflference 
between  Byron’s  mind  and  Shelley’s,  compare 
the  writings  in  which  each  of  them  treats 
the  same  subject — namely,  that  frighful  ’ 
question  about  the  relation  of  the  sexes, 
which  forms,  evidently,  Manfred’s  crime ;  and 
see  if  the  result  is  not  simply  this,  that 
Shelley  glorifies  what  Byron  damns.  “  Law¬ 
less  love’’  is  Shelley’s  e.^pressed  ideal  of  the 
relation  of  the  sexes ;  and  his  justice,  his 
benevolence,  his  pity,  are  all  equally  lawless. 

“  Follow  your  instincts”  is  bis  one  moral 
rule,  confounding  the  very  lowest  animal 
instincts  with  those  lofty  ideas  of  right  which 
it  was  the  will  of  Heaven  that  he  should 
retain,  ay,  and  love,  to  the  very  last,  and  so 
reducing  them  all  to  the  level  of  sentiments. 

.  “  Follow  your  instincts  but  what  if  our 
instincts  lead  us  to  eat  animal  food  ?  “  Then 
you  must  follow  the  instincts  of  me,  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley.  I  think  it  horrible,  cruel : 
it  offends  my  taste.”  What  if  our  instincts 
’  lead  us  to  tyrannize  over  our  fellow-men  ? 

“  Then  you  must  repress  those  instincts.  I, 
Shelley,  think  that,  too,  horrible  and  cruel.” 
Whether  it  be  vegetarianism  or  liberty,  the 
rule  is  practically  the  same, — sentiment ; 
which,  in  his  case,  as  in  the  case  of  all  senti¬ 
mentalists,  turns  out  to  mean  at  last,  not  the 
sentiments  of  mankind  in  general,  but  the 
private  sentiments  of  the  writer.  This  is 
Shelley ;  a»sentimentalist  pure  and  simple ; 
incapable  of  any  thing  like  inductive  reason¬ 
ing  ;  unable  to  take  cognizance  of  any  facts 
^  but  those  which  please  his  taste,  or  to  draw 
any  conclusion  from  them  j^ut  such  as  also 
pleases  his  taste;  as,  for  example,  in  those 
seventh  and  eighth  stanzas  of  the  Ode  to 
Liberty,  which,  had  they  been  written  by 
any  other  man  but  Shelley,  possessing  the 
same  knowledge  as  be,  one  would  have 
called  a  wicked  and  deliberate  lie ;  but,  in 
his  case,  are  to  be  simply  passed  over  with  a 
sigh,  like  a  young  lady’s  proofs  of  •  table- 
turning  and  rapping  spirits.  She  wished  to 
see  it  so— and  therefore  so  she  saw  it. 

For  Shelley’s  nature  is  utterly  womanish. 
Not  merely  his  weak  points,  but  his  strong 
ones,  are  those  of  a  woman.  Tender  and 
pitiful  as  a  woman,  and  yet,  when  angry, 
.  shrieking,  railing,  hysterical  as  a  woman.  The 
physical  distaste  for  meat  and  fermented 


liquors,  coupled  with  the  hankering  after 
physical  horrors,  are  especially  feminine.  The 
nature  of  a  woman  looks  out  of  that  wild, 
beautiful,  girlish  face  ;  the  nature,  but  not 
the  spirit ;  not 

“  The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will. 

Endurance,  foresight,  strength  and  skill.” 

The  lawlessness  of  the  man  with  the  sen¬ 
sibility  of  the  woman,  .  .  .  Alas  for 

him  1  He,  too,  might  have  discovered  what 
Byron  did  ;  for  were  not  his  errors  avenged 
upon  him  within,  more  terribly  even  than 
without  ?  His  cries  are  like  the  wails  of  a 
child,  inarticulate,  peevish,  irrational ;  and 
yet  his  pain  fills  his  whole  being,  blackens 
the  very  face  of  nature  to  him ;  but  he  will 
not  confess  himself  in  the  wrong.  Once 
only,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  the  truth  flashes 
across  him  for  a  moment,  amid  the  clouds  of 
selfish  sorrow — 

“Alas,  I  have  nor  hope  nor  health. 

Nor  peace  within,  nor  calm  around  ; 

Nor  that  content  surpassing  wealth 
The  sage  in  meditation  ionnd, 

And  walked  with  inward  glory  crowned.” 

“  Nor” - alas  for  the  spiritual  bathos 

which  follows  that  short  gleam  of  healthy 
feeling,  and  coming  to  himself — 

— “  fame,  nor  power,  nor  love,  nor  leisure : 

Others  I  see  whom  these  surround ; 

Smiling  they  live,  and  call  life  pleasure: 

To  me  that  cup  has  been  dealt  in  another  mea¬ 
sure  !” 

Poor  Shettsy!  As  if  the  peace  within, 
and  the  calm  around,  and  the  content  sur¬ 
passing  wealth,  were  things  which  were  to 
be  put  in  the  same  category  with  fame,  and 
power,  and  love,  and  leisure.  As  if  they 
were  things  which  could  be  “  dealt”  to  any 
man  ;  instead  of  depending  (as  Byron — who, 
amid  all  his  fearful  sins,  was  a  man — knew 
well  enough)  upon  a  man’s  self,  a  man’s  own 
will,  and  that  will  exerted  to  do  a  will  exte¬ 
rior  to  itself,  to  know  and  to  obey  a  law! 
But  no,  the  cloud  of  sentiment  must  close 
over  again,  and 

“  Yet  now  despair  itself  is  mild, 

Even  as  the  winds  and  waters  are ; 

I  could  lie  dou'n  like  a  tired  child, 

And  weep  away  this  life  of  care,  .  , 
Which  I  have  borne,  and  still  must  bear. 

Till  death  like  sleep  might  seize  on  me, 
And  I  might  feel,  in  the  warm  air, 

My  cheek  grow  cold,  and  hear  the  sea 
Breathe  o’er  my  dying  brain  its  last  monotony !” 

Too  beautiful  to  laugh  at,  however  empty 
and  sentimental.  True;  but  why  beautiful? 
Because  there  is  a  certain  sincerity  in  it, 
which  breeds  coherence  and  melody,  which. 
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in  short,  makes  it  poetry.  Bat  what  if  such  man,  such  as  no  other  English  poet  has  ever 
a  tone  of  mind  be  consciously  encouraged,  uttered,  except  Shakspeare,  in  some  few 
even  insincerely  affected  as  the  ideal  state  for  immortal  songs.'  Who  that  has  read  Shel- 
a  poet’s  mind,  as  his  followers  have  done  ?  •  ley  does  not  recollect  scraps  worthy  to  * 
The  mischief  which  such  a  man  would  do  stand  by  Ariel’s  song — chaste,  simple,  unut* 

is  conceivable  enough.  He  stands  out,  both  terably  musical?  Yes . w^ben  he  will  be 

by  his  excellences  and  defects,  as  the  spokes-  himself — Shelley  the  scholar,  the  gentle¬ 
man  ideal  of  all  the  unrest  and  unhealth  of  man,  the  singer,  and  leave  philosophy  and 
sensitive  young  men  for  many  a  year  after,  politics,  which  he  does  not  understand,  and 
His  unfulBlled  prophecies  only  help  to  in-  shriekings  and  cursings,  which  are  unfit  for‘ 
crease  that  unrest.  Who  shall  blame  either  any  civilized  and  selLrespecling  man,  he  is 
him  for  uttering  those  prophecies,  or  them  perfect.  Like  the  American  mocking-bird, 
for  longing  for  their  fulfilment  ?  Must  we  he  is  harsh  only  when  aping  other  men’s 
not  thank  the  man  who  gives  us  fresh  hope  tunes — his  true  power  lies  in  his'own  “  native 
that  this  earth  will  not  be  always  as  it  is  wood-notes  wild.” 

now  ?  His  notion  of  what  it  will  be  may  be,  But  it  is  not  this  faculty  of  his  which  has 
as  Shelley’s  was,  vague,  even  in  some  things  been  imitated  by  his  scholars ;  for  it  is  not 
wrong  and  undesirable.  Still  we  must  ac-  this  faculty  which  made  him  their  ideal,  how- 
cept  bis  hope  and  faith  in  the  spirit,  not  in  ever  it  may  have  attracted  them.  All  which' 
the  letter.  So  have  thousands  of  young  sensible  men  deplore  in  him,  is  that  which 
men  felt,  who  would  have  shrunk  with  dis-  poetasters  have  exalted  in  him.  His  morbid- 
gust  from  some  of  poor  Shelley’s  details  of  the  ity  and  his  doubt  have  become  in  their  eyes 

“good  time  coming.”  And  shame. on  him  his  differential  energy . because,  too  often, 

who  should  wish  to  rob  them  of  suchaho{)e,  it  was  all  in  him  with  which  they  bad  wit  to 
even  if  it  interfered  with  hiis  favorite  “  scheme  sympathize.  They  found  it  easy  to  curse  and 
of  unfulfilled  prophecy.”  So  men  have  felt  complain,  instead  of  helping  to  mend.  So 
Shelley’s  spell  a  wondrous  one — perhaps  had  he.  They  found  it  pleasant  to  confound 
they  think,  a  life-giving,  regenerative  one.  institutions  with  the  abuses  which  defaced 
And  yet,  what  dream  at  once  more  shallow  them.  So  had  he.  They  found  it  pleasant 
and  more  impossible  ?....  Get  rid  of  kings  to  give  way  to  their  spleen.  So  had  he. 
and  priests. ..  .Marriage  may  stay,  pending  They  found  it  pleasant  to  believe  that 
discussions  on  the  rights  of  women ....  Let  the  poet  was  to  regenerate  the  world, 
the  poet  speak — what  he  is  to  say  being,  of  without  having  settled  with  what  he*  was  to 
course,  a  matter  of  utterly  secondary  import,  regenerate  it.  So  had  he.  They  found  it 
provided  only  that  he  be  a  poet;  and  then  more  pleasant  to  obey  sentiment  than  induct- 
the  millennium  will  appear  of  itself,  and  the  ive  laws.  So  had  be.  They  found  it  more 
Devil  be  exorcised  with  a  kiss  from  all  hearts  pleasant  to  burl  about  enormous  words  and 
— except,  of  course,  those  of  “  pale  priests,”  startling  figures,  than  to  examine  reverently 
and  “  tyrants,  with  their  sneer  of  cold  com-  the  awful  depths  of  beauty  which  lie  in  the 
mand,”  and  the  Cossacks  and  the  Croats,  simplest  words  and  the  severest  figures.  So 
whom  they  may  choose  to  call  to  their  rescue,  had  be. 

....  And  on  the  appearance  of  said  Cossacks  And  thus  arose  a  spasmodic,  vague,  extra- 
and  Croats,  the  poet’s  vision  stops  short,  and  vagant,  effeminate  school  of  poetry,  which 
all  is  blank  beyond.  A  recipe  for  the  pro-  has  been  to%  often  hastily  and  unfairly 
duction  of  millenniums  whi<^  has  this  one  fathered  upon  Byron.  Doubtless  Byron. has 
advantage,  that  it  is  small  enough  to  be  com-  helped  to  its  formation ;  but  only  in  as  far  as 
prehended  by  the  very  smallest  minds,  and  his  poems  possess,  or  rather  seem  to  possess, 
reproduced  thereby,  with  a  difference,  in  such  elements  in  common  with  Shelley’s,  For 
spasmodic  melodies  as  seem  to  those  small  that  conscious  struggle  against  law,  by  which 
minds  to  be  imitations  of  Shelley’s  nightin-  law  is  discovered,  may  easily  enough  be 
g^le  notes.  confounded  with  the  utter  repudiation  of 

For  nightingale  notes  they  truly  are.  In  it.  Both  forms  of  mind  will  discuss  the  same 
spite  of  all.  his  faults — and  there  are  few  questions;  both  will  discuss  them  freely,  with/ 
poetic  faults  in  which  he  does  not  indulge,  to  a  certtun  plainness  and  daring,  which  may 
their  very  highest  power,. . .  .in  spite  of  his  range  through  all  grades,  from  the  bluntness  , 
“  interfluous’  and  “  numerous,”  and  the  rest  of  Socrates  down  to  reckless  immodesty  and 
of  it — in  spite  of  bombast,  horrors,  maunder-  profaneness.  The  world  will  hardly  dis¬ 
ing,  sheer  stuff  and  nonsense  of  all  kinds,  tinguish  between  the  two;  it  did  not  in 
there  is  a  plaintive  natural  melody  about  this  Socrates’  case :  it  mistook  his  reverent  irrever^ 
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ence  for  atheism,  and  martyred  him  accord¬ 
ingly,  as  it  has  since  martyred  Luther’s 
memory.  Probably,  too,  if  a  living  struggle 
is  going  on  in  the  writer’s  mind,  he  will  not 
have  distinguished  the  two  elements  in  him¬ 
self  ;  he  will  b?  profane  when  he  fancies  him¬ 
self  only  arguing'for  truth  ;  he  will  be  only 
arguing  for  truth,  where  he  seems  to  the  re- 
'  spectable  .undoubting  to  be  profane.  And 
in  the  meanwhile,  whether  the  respectable 
understand  him  or  not,  the  young  and  the 
inquiring,  much  more  the  distempered,  who 
•  would  be  glad  to  throw  off  moral  law,  will 
sympathize  with  him,  often  more  than  he 
sympathizes  with  himself.  Words  thrown 
off  in  the  heat  of  passion ;  shameful  self- 
revealings  which  he  has  written  with  his  very 
heart’s  blood  ;  ay,' even  fallacies  which  he  has 
put  into  the  mouths  of  dramatic  characters 
for  thef  very  purpose  of  refuting  them,  or  at 
least  of  calling  on  all  who  read  to  help  him 
'  to  refute  them,  and  to  deliver  him  from  the 
ugly,  dream — all  these  will,  by  the  lazy,  the 
frivolous,  the  feverish,  the  discontented,  be 
taken  for  integral  parts  and  noble  traits  of 
the  man  to  whom  they  are  attracted,  by  find¬ 
ing  that  he,  too,  has  the  same  doubts  and 
.struggles  as  themselves,  that  he  has  a  voice 
and  art  to  be  their  spokesman.  And  hence 
arises  confusion  on  confusion,  misconception 
on  misconception.  The  man  is  honored  for 
his  dishonor.  Chronic  disease  is  taken  for  a 
new  type  of  health ;  and  Byron  is  admired 
and  imitated  for  that  which  Byron  is  trying 
to  tear  out  of  his  own  heart,  and  trample 
under  foot  as  his  curse  and  bane — something 
which  is  not  Byron’s  self,  but  Byron’s  house- 
fiend,  and  tyrant  and  shame.  And  in  the 
meanwhile  that  which  calls  itself  respectabil¬ 
ity  and  orthodoxy,  and  is — unless  Augustine 
lied — neither  of  them,  stands  by,  and  instead 
of  echoing  the  voice  of  him  who  said,  “  Come 
to  me,  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest,”  mumbles  proudly  to 
itself,  with  the  Pharisees  of  old,  “  This  people, 
which  knoweth  not  the  law,  is  accursed.” 

We  do  not  seek  to  excuse  Byron  any  more 
than  we  do  Shelley.  They  both  sinned. 
They  both  paid  bitter  penalty  for  their  sin. 
How  far  they  were  guilty,  or  which  of  them 
was  the  more  guilty,  we  know  not.  We 
can  judge  no  man.  It  Is  as  poets  and 
teachers,  not  as  men  and  responsible  spiriUs ; 
not  in  their  inward  beings,  known  only  to 
Him  who  made  them,  not  even  to  themselves, 
but  in  their  outward  utterance,  that  we  have 
a  right  to  compare  t'uem.  Both  have  done 
harm.  Neither  have,  we  firnly  believe, 
harmed  any  human  being  who  bad  not  already 
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the  barm  within  himself.  It  is  not  by  intro¬ 
ducing  evil,  but  by  calling  into  conscious¬ 
ness  and  more  active  life  evil  which  was 
already  lurking  in  the  heart,  that  any  writer 
makes  men  worse.  Thousands  doubtless 
have  read  Byron  and  Shelley,  and  worse 
books,  and  risen  from  them  as  pure  as  when 
they  sat  down.  In  evil  as  well  as  in  good, 
the  eye  only  sees  that  which  it  brings  with 
it  the  power  of  seeing — say  rather,  wish  to 
see.  But  it  is  because,  in  spite  of  all  our 
self-glorifying  paeans,  our  taste  has  become 
worse  and  not  better,  that  Shelley,  the  man 
who  conceitedly  despises  and  denies  law, 
is  taking  the  place  of  Byron,  the  man  who 
only  struggles  against  it,  and  who  shows  his 
honesty  and  his  greatness  most  by  confess¬ 
ing  that  his  struggles  are  ineffectual ;  that. 
Titan  as  be  may  look  to  the  world.  His 
strength  is  misdirected,  a  mere  furious  weak¬ 
ness,  which  proclaims  him  a  slave  in  fetters, 
while  prurient  young  gentlemen  are  fancying 
him  heaping  hills  on  hills,  and  scaling  Olym¬ 
pus  itself.  They  are  tired  of  that  notion, 
however,  now.  They  have  begun  to  suspect 
that  Byron  did  not  scale  Olympus,  after  all. 
How  much  more  pleasant  a  leader,  then, 
must  Shelley  be,  who  unquestionably  did  scale 
his  little  Olympus — having  made  it  himself 
first  to  fit  his  own  stature.  The  man  who 
has  built  the  hay-rick  jvill  doubtless  climb 
it  again,  if  need  be,  as  often  as  desired,  and 
warble  on  the  top,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
rick-building  guild,  triumphantly  enough. 
....  For  after  all,  Shelley’s  range  of  vision 
is  very  narrow,  bis  subjects  few,  his  reflec- 
,  tions  still  fewer,  when  compared,  not  only 
with  such  a  poet  as  Spenser,  but  with  bis 
own  contemporaries,  above  all,  with  Byron. 
He  has  a  deep  heart,  but  not  a  wide  one ;  an 
intense  eye,  but  not  a  catholic  one.  And, 
therefore,  he  never  wrote  a  real  drama  ;  for 
in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  Beatrice  Cenci'  is  really  none  other 
than  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  himself  in  pet¬ 
ticoats. 

But  we  will  let  them  both  be ... .  Perhaps 
they  know  better  now. 

One  very  ugly  superstition,  nevertheless, 
we  must  mention,  of  which  these  two  men 
have  been,  in  England  at  least,  the  great 
hierophants ;  that,  namely,  on  which  we  touch¬ 
ed  in  our  last — the  right  of  “genius”  to  be 
“  eccentric.”  Doubtless  there  are  excuses  for 
such  a  notion ;  but  it  is  one  against  which 
every  wise  man  must  set  his  face  like  a  flint, 
atid,  at  the  risk  of  being  called  a  “  Philister” 
and  a  “flunky,”  take  part  boldly  with  respect- 
i  ability  and  this  wicked  world,  and  declare 


them  to  be  for  once  utterly  in  the  right,  learned  the  ways  of  courts,  does  not  avail; 
Still  there  are  excuses  for  it.  A  poet,  espe-  for  if  they  had  had  no  innate  good-breed- 
cially  one  who  wishes  to  be  not  merely  a  ing,  reticence,  respect  for  forms  and  customs, 
describer  of  pretty  things,  but  a  “  Vates”  they  would  never  have  come  near  courts  at 
and  seer  of  new  truth,  must  often  say  things  all.  It  is  not  a  question  of  rank  and  fashion, 
which  other  people  do  not  like  to  say,  and  but  of  good  feeling,  common  sense,  unself- 
do  things  which  others  do  not  like  to  do.  ishness.  Goethe,  •  Milton,  Spenser,  Shak- 
And  moreover,  he  will  be  generally  gifted,  speare,  Rabelais,  Ariosto,  were  none  of  them 
for  the  very  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  say  high-born  men ;  several  of  them  low-born  ; 
and  do  these  strange  things,  with  a  sensibility  and  only  rose  to  the  society  oT  high-born 
more  delicate  than  common,  often  pain-  men  because  they  were  themselves  innately 
ful  enough  to  himself.  How  easy  for  such  high-bred,  polished,  complete,  without  exag- 
a  man  to  think  that  he  has  a  right  not  to  be  gerations,  affectations,  deformities,,weaknesses 
as  other  men  are ;  to  despise  little  conven-  of  mind  and  taste,  whatever  may  have  been 
tionalities,  courtesies,  even  decencies  ;tooffend  their  weaknesses  on  certain  points  of  morals, 
boldly  and  carelessly,  conscious  that  he  has  The  man  of  all  men  the  most  bepraised  by 
something  right  and  valuable  within  himself,  the  present  generation  of  poets,  is  perhaps 
which  not  only  atones  for  such  defects,  but  Wolfgang  von  Goethe.  Why  is  it,  then,  that 
allows  him  to  indulge  in  them,  as  badges  of  of  all  men  he  js  the  one  whom  they  strive  to 
his  own  superiority !  be  most  unlike  ? 

This  has  been  the  notion  of  artistic  genius  And  if  this  be  good  counsel  for  the  man 
which  has  spread  among  us  of  late  years,  who  merely  wishes — and  no  blame  to  him — 
just  in  proportion  as  the  real  amount  of  art-  to  sing  about  beautiful  things  in  a  beautiful 
istic  genius  has  diminished;  till  we  see  men,  on  way,  it  applies  with  ten-fold  force  tq  the  poet 
the  mere  ground  of  being  literary  men,  too  who  desires  honestly  to  proclaim  great  truths, 
refined  to  keep  accounts,  or  pay  their  butchers*  If  he  has  to  offend  the  prejudices  of  the  world 
bills:  affecting  the  pettiest  absurdities  in  in  important  things,  that  is  all  the  more  reason 
dress,  in  manner,  in  food ;  giving  themselves  for  his  howing  to  those  prejudices  in  little 
credit  for  being  unable  to  bear  a  noise,  keep  things,  and  being  content  to  be  like  bis  neigh- 
tbeir  temper,  educate  their  own  children,  bors  in  outward  matters,  in  order  that  he 
associate  with  their  fellow-men,  and  a  thou-  may  make  them  like  himself  in  inward  ones, 
sand  other  paltry  weaknesses,  morosenesses.  Shall  such  a  man  dare  to  hinder  bis  own  mes- 
self-indulgences,  fastidiousnesses,  vulgari-  sage,  to  drive  away  the  very  bearers  to 
ties — for  all  this  is  essentially  vulgar,  and  whom  he  believes  himself  to  be  sent^  for  the 
demands  not  honor  and  sympathy,  but  a  sake  of  his  own  nerves,  laziness,  antipathies, 
chapter  in  Mr.  Thackeray’s  Book  of  Snobs,  much  more  of  his  own  vanity  and  pride  ?  If 
Non  sic  itur  ad  astro.  Self-indulgence  and  he  does  so,  he  is  unfaithful  to  that  very  ge- 
exclusiveness  can  only  be  a  proof  of  weak-  nius  on  which  be  prides  himself.  He  denies 
ness.  It  may  accompany  talent,  but  it  its  divinity,  by  treating  it  as  his  own  posses- 
proves  that  talent  to  be  partial  and  defective,  sion,  to  be  displayed  or  hidden  as  he  chooses. 
The  brain  majr  be  large,  but  the  manhood,  for  his  own  enjoyment,  his  own  self-glorifi- 
the  “  virtue,”  is  small  where  such  things  are  cation.  Well  for  such  a  man  if  a  day  comes 
allowed,  much  more  where  they  are  gloried  to  him  in  which  be  will  look  back  with  shame 
in.  A  poet  such  a  man  may  be,  but  a  world;  and  self-reproach*  not  merely  on  every  scan- 
poet  never.  He  is  sectarian,  a  poetical  Quaker,  dal  which  he  may  have  caused  by  breaking 
a  Puritan,  who,  forgetting  that  the  truth  the  moral  and  social  laws  of  humanity,  by 
which  he  possesses  is  equally  the  right  neglecting  to  restrain  his  appetites,  pay  his 
and  inheritance  of  every  man  he  meets,  j  bills,  and  keep  his  engagements  ;  but  also  on 
takes  up  a  peculiar  dress  or  phraseology,  every  conceited  word  and  look,  every  gau¬ 
ss  symbols  of  his  fancied  difference  from  cherie  and  rudeness,  every  self-indulgent 
his  human  brothers.  All  great  poets,  till  moroseness  and  fastidiousness,  as  sms  against 
Shelley  and  Byron,  as  far  as  we  can  discern,  the  sacred  charge  which  has  been  committed 
have  been  men  especially  free  from  eccentri-  to  him;  and  determines,  with  that  Jew  of 
cities,  careful  not  merely  of  the  chivalries  old,  who,  to  judge  from  his  letter  to  Phile- 
and  the  respectabilities,  but  also  of  the  cour-  mon,  was  one  of  the  most  perfect  gentle- 
tesies  and  the  petty  conventionalities  of  the  men  of  God’s  making  who  ever  walked  this 
age  in  which  they  lived  ;  altogether  well-bred  earth,  to  become  “  all  things  to  all  men,  if 
men  of  the  world.  The  answer,  that  they  by  any  means  he  may  save  some.” 
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From  the  British  Quarterly  Beriew. 

•  THE  REVOLUTION  IN  CHINA.*  • 


The  Celestial  Empire  has  hitherto  proved 
an  unsolved  problem.  Anomalies  and  para* 
doxes  cluster  upon  us  whenever  we  think  of 
the  country,  its  history,  its  people,  and  its 
government.  A  unity,  unbroken  from  its 
.foundation  in  ages  far  too  remote  either  for 
history  or  monuments;  an  impenetrability 
which  has  either  wholly  excluded  the  prying 
eye  of  curiosity'  or  contrived  to  deceive  it ;  a 
strength  of  internal  government  and  of  ex¬ 
ternal  resistance  almost  amounting  to  haughty 
defiance^  combined  with  utter  debility  and 
rottenne.ss  in  every  limb  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  ;  a  nation  paying  homage  ,  to  reason  and 
morality,  but  yet  utterly  destitute  of  integ¬ 
rity,  void  of  honor,  and  without  a  conscience ; 
a  people  in  social  intercourse  polite  and  cere¬ 
monious  to  an  absurd  extreme,  and  yet  in¬ 
human  and  cruel ;  intelligent,  ingenious, 
generally  educated,  and  emulous  of  learning, 
yet  repelling  all  foreign  knowledge  from  their 
shorps;  gloating  with  such  absurd  compla¬ 
cency  over  their  own  possessions,  material 
and  intellectual,  that  they  could  never  think 
of  casting  a  glance  at  the  condition  of  other 
nations;  deeming  themselves  the  sole  favor¬ 
ites  of  Heaven,  and  all  other  men  mere  out¬ 
casts;  their  empire  alone  was  the  Central 
Kingdom,  the  exclusive  abode  of  refinement 
and  knowledge ;  while  nothing  through  long 
ages  has  ever  availed  to  convince  them  that 
all  the  rest  of  mankiod  were  not  irreclaimable 
savages. 

/Die  mystery  is,  hew  the  rulers  have  con- 
,  tHved  to  keep  up  the  delusion  age  after  age, 
and  how  they  have  managed  to  keep  down 
the  spirit  and  intelligence  of  a  people  so  nu¬ 
merous,  coming  into  contact,  at  least  to  some 
extent,  with  other  nations,  and  to  hold  them 


*  (1.)  Paptrt  respecting  the  Civil  War  in  China: 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  by  Command 
of  Her  Majesty,  in  pursuance  of  theit  Address  of 
AuguH  5, 1858. 

(2.)  History  of  the  Insurrection  in  China:  with 
Hotiees  of  the  Christianity,  Creed,  and  Proclama¬ 
tions  of  the  Insurgents.  By  MM.  Callebt  and 
Ytan.  Translate  from  the  French.  Smith, 
Elder  &,  Co.  London.  1853.  « 


so  long  in  the  equilibrium  state,  without  either 
perceptible  advancement  or  deterioration. 

The  origin,  the  character,  the  government, 
the  language  of  the  Chinese,  with  almost 
every  thing  pertaining  to  the  Celestial  Em¬ 
pire,  is  unique,  and  out  of  keeping  with  our 
common  humanity.  When  we  think  of  a 
people  that  had  the  start  by  centuries  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  in  those  three 
elements  alone  of  national  progress, — the 
compass,  printing,  and  gunpowder, — imme¬ 
diately  there  presents  itself  before  us  one  of 
the  most  perplexing  of  proWems — how  is  it 
that  they  should  have  been  at  a  stand-still 
for  ages,  while  all  the  western  world,  with 
inferior  advantages,  has  risen  from  barbarism 
to  refinement  ?  China — a  world  within 
itself,  a  world  once  far  ahead  probably  of 
all  contemporaries — has  been  eflfectually 
stereotyped,  or  rather  petrified,  by  its  own 
incrustation  of  pride  and  archseolatry,  while 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  has  outstripped  and 
eclipsed  it  in  every  item  of  national  greatness 
and  social  advancement. 

The  advocates  of  human  progress,  how¬ 
ever,  can  have  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  recent  movement  of  the  Chinese. 
For  at  any  rate  it  is  a  brave  beginning,  and 
a  flattering  omen  of  what  is  to  come.  The 
sympathy  manifested  with  the  onward  spirit 
of  the  age  by  a  people  so  hopelessly  dormant 
and  so  perversely  secluded,  is  surely  enough 
to  make  the  most  eager  progressionist  exult. 
The  gravest  ethnographers  and  most  satur¬ 
nine  of  philosophers  may  turn  with  deepest 
interest  to  consider  this  strange  phenomenon ; 
for.China  is  likely  to  supply  them  in  its  pre¬ 
sent  phase,  or,  indeed,  in  all  its  phases,  with 
as  many  problems  as  they  may  choose  to 
entertain,  and  with  more  than  they  will  find 
it  easy  to  solve.  The  movement  itself  is  as 
yet  a  mystery,  and  has  received  no  adequate 
solution.  Time,  however,  will  show  the  vari¬ 
ous  causes  that  have  conspired  to  bring  it 
about,  and  the  master-hand  that  has  thus  far 
wielded  the  mighty  agency. 

■  All  must  admit  that  so  far  as  the  affair  is 
known  in  Europe,  there  appears  to  be  in  it 
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something  preeminently  glorious  and  excit¬ 
ing.  Take  the  fact,  the  bare  but  grand  fact, 
of  one-third  of  the  whole  human  family,  after 
being  like  a  still  lake  for  ages,  agitated  as 
by  a  sudden  healthful  gale,  and  moved  to  its 
very  depths.  It  is  clieering  to  see  them 
startled  any  bow,  though  by  a  desperate 
wrench  or  electrical  shock,  out  of  their  apa¬ 
thy  and  selfishness,  and  made  suddenly  con¬ 
scious  through  every  limb  and  nerve  of  a 
living  power  which  they  did  not  know  they 
possessed,  and  had  never  dreamt  of  exercis¬ 
ing.  It  is  just  as  if  a  body  long  paralyzed 
all  over,  should  in  a  moment  recover  its  ner¬ 
vous  energy,  and  start  up  amazed  at  its  new 
agility  and  strength.  To  think  of  that  popu¬ 
lous  nation,  after  remaining  for  untold  ages 
hermetically  sealed  against  all  innovations, 
and  proud  to  a  proverb  of  being  immutable 
in  their  nationalities,  and  fixed,  as  all  the 
world  thought,  immovably,  in  the  conviction 
that  they  above  all  people  had  reached  the 
acme  of  perfection  in  every  thing,  most  unex¬ 
pectedly  starting. in  the  race  of  revolution 
and  reform  ;  proposing,  and,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  effecting,  more  changes  in  three  years 
than  their  ancestors  in  three  thousand — is  in¬ 
deed  enough  not  only  to  astonish,  but  con¬ 
found  one.  It  is  difficult  to  enter  into  the 
case,  and  realize  the  facts  reported,  as  facts 
pertaining  to  China  and  the  Chinese.  The 
veriest  radical  never  dreamt  of  a  revolution 
in  China. 

It  is  evident  that  the  ruling  powers  are  as 
much  taken  by  surprise  as  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  They  had,  no  doubt,  been  calculat*- 
ing  that  their  tame  and  spiritless  subjects 
were  to  remain  to  the  end  of  time  as  submis¬ 
sive  in  their  ignorance  of  what  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  was  about,  as  they  had  been  from 
the  days  of  Noah.  But  an  extensive  mine 
had  beien  quietly  progressing  for  many  years, 
unheeded  by  the  governors,  who  reposed  in 
self-security,  when,  lo,  suddenly  it  explodes 
with  a  convulsive  force  that  makes  the  coun- 
.  try  rock  from  end  to  end. 

Mandarins  of  the  highest  order  and  great- 
.  est  influence,  the  mflst  renowned  command¬ 
ers  and  experienced  ministers,  have  not  only 
been  startled  from  their  propriety  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  shock,  but  reduced  to  their 
wits’  end  to  know  how  to  meet  it.  In  their 
perplexity,  the  gravest  counsellors  of  the  em¬ 
peror  have  been  driven  like  chaff  ' before  a 
whirlwind. .  The  voice  of  imperial  authority, 
though  strained  to  its  highest  pitch,  has  pro¬ 
duced  as  little  effect  as  oratory  upon  the 
tempest  The  whole  military  force  of  the 
empire  has  hitherto  evinced  no  more  power 
to  stay  the  insurrection  than  an  embankment 


of  sand  against  a  deluge.  Imperial  commis¬ 
sioners  have  been  despatched  to  the  scene  of 
action,  but  on  the  first  brush  with  the  enemy  ‘ 
have  either  run  away  as  poltroons,  or  been 
remanded  and  disgraced  to  give  place  to 
others  deemed  fitter  for  the  crisis,  while  not 
,  a  few  through  fear  of  shame  have  committed 
suicide.  But  after  all  the  displays  that  have 
been  made  of  the  vermilion  pencil,  with  innu¬ 
merable  lopping^  of  tails,  and  deprivation  of 
buttons,  sometimes  of  heads,  aboutAhe  same 
result  has  followed  as  if  they  had  made  just  ' 
so  many  processions  of  lanterns  or  exhibitions 
of  fireworks.  .  The  rebellion. has  received  no 
check,  the  foe  has  still  advanced.  '  ■'  . 

Meanwhile  the  attention  of  the  civilized 
world  has  been  drawn  towards  China  with 
an  intenseness  of  interest  altogether  unpre¬ 
cedented  ;  for  it  seems  as  if  this  vast  section 
of  the  human  family,  so  long  estranged 
from  the  common  brotherhood,  isolated 
and  walled  in  by  their  exclusive  spirit  • 
from  all  sympathy  with  mankind,  were 
now  about,  to  shake  hands  with  humanity, 
and  enter  the  arena  of  universal  'com¬ 
petition  and  progress*  on  equal  terms. 
Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  the  present 
revolution  as  to  the  internal  economy  and 
external  relations  of  this  extraordinary  coun¬ 
try  and  people,  our  readers  of  every  class, 
commercial,  philosophic,  philanthropic,  and 
religious,  cannot  fail  to  be  deeply  interested 
in  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  progress 
which  these  show  up  to  the  present  time ; 
for  in  them  are  found  the  hopeful  pledges 
and  pregnant  omens  for  the  future  of  China. 
These  we  shall  endeavor  to  collect  and  record 
as  succinctly  as  possible,  together  with  such 
evidence  of  the  principles  and  professions  of 
the  revolutionizers  as  may  be  drawn  from  the 
most  authentic  sources. 

To  many  of  our  readers,  however,  it  may 
not  be  undesirable  to  preface  our  account  of 
the  revolution  with  a  summary  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  at  present  possessed  respecting  China, 
its  people,  and  its  religions.  There  is  no 
other  nation  under  heaven  so  peculiar 'in  its 
character,  so  permanent  in  its  seat,  so  little 
changed  by  time,  and  so  venerable  for  anti¬ 
quity.  Once,  and,  indeed,  not  long  since,  it 
was  appealed  to  by  the  sceptical  philosophers 
of  Europe,  always  eager  to  impeach  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  revelation,  in  proof  of  an  antiquity 
greatly  anterior  to  the  Mosaic  chronology. 
They  were  almost  disposed  to  parade  it  as 
their  pet  proof  of  the  favorite  dogma,  that 
the  world  and  its  inhabitants  had  been  the 
same  through  all  eternity. 

But  when  these  appeals  were  made,  and 
these  arguments  broached,  the  sceptical 
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sages  knew  next  to  nothing  of  the  history, 
language,  and  literature  of  China.  It  is  to 
Christian  missionaries  that  Europe  is  mainly 
indebted  for  any  thing  approaching  to  accu¬ 
rate  and  complete  information  upon  the 
many  interesting  topics  relating  to  the  people 
and  their  country.  The  recent  investiga¬ 
tions  into  their  history,  and  into  the  notions 
entertained  by  their  learned  men  of  their 
origin  and  antiquity,  have  completely  silenced 
the  objections  onpe  derived  from  this  source 
against  tfee  authority  of  Moses.  The  world 
will  hear  no  more, of  the  ten  thousand  ages 
V  attributed  to  this  nation  by  the  sciolists  of 
infidelity ;  for  it  is  now  clear  that  such  pre¬ 
tensions  to  incalculable  antiquity  derive  no 
sanction  from  their  native  authors.  These 
state  that,  prior  to'  the  time  of  Confucius, 
there  is  no  reliable  history ;  and  though  tra¬ 
dition  assumes  to  carry  back  their  origin  till 
-  it  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  remote  ages,  yet 
nearly  every  fact  told  of  those  ages  is  either 
obviously  fabulous,  or  capable  of  being  iden¬ 
tified  with  facts  more  distinctly  and  veritably 
recorded  in  the  sacred  history.*  The  best 
authorities  among  the  Chinese  do  not  pre¬ 
sume  to  possess  a  national  chronology  be¬ 
yond  two  thousand  two  or  three  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era  ;  which  would 
take  them  back  to  something  like  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  the  deluge,  or  fifty  years 
after  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel ;  in 
which  event  the  primitive  pictorial  language 
of  the  Chinese  may  very  reasonably  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  liave  originated.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  independent  testimony  of  their  histo¬ 
rians  irreconcilable  with  the  sacred  history, 
but  rather,  we  should  say,  corroborative  of  its 
statements.  It  is,  at  all  events,  quite  certain 
that  the  ascertainment  of  these  facts  has 
tended  to  silence  much  scepticism,  and  re¬ 
move  various  formidable  objections  to  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  Mosaic  chronology. 
China  refuses  to  contradict  the  Bible.  It  is, 
moreover,  an  interesting  conclusion,  to  which 
'we  are  ltd  by  these  discoveries,  that  Noah' 
,  was  very  probably  still  alive  when  the  first 
settlers  in  China  took  possession  of  their 
present  locality,  and  laid  the  foundations 
of  that  empire  which  has  never  been 
overturned,  nor  shaken  out  of  Us  place 
by  all  the  convulsions  that  have  kept  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  a  state  of  change.  A 
remaikable  fact,  indeed,  thjs,  that  they 
should  be  the  only  people  under  heaven,  sav¬ 
ing  the  Jews,  that  can,  by  any  fair  links  of 
probability,  be  traced  back  to  the  time  of 
Noah  and  his  sons — ^just  there,  and  no  far¬ 
ther.  It  is  also  highly  satisfactory  to  observe 


how  the  facts  and  traditions  of  the  Chinese 
history  synchronize  with  the  discoveries  made 
in  recent  times  in  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and 
Babylonian  history  and  antiquities.  The 
foundations  of  all  these  ancient  empires  are 
now  placed,  by  the  elaborate  researches  of 
these  times,  in  almost  perfect  harmony  with 
the  sacred  history  ;  for  though  every  obscur¬ 
ity  is  not  removed,  yet  no  formidable  chro¬ 
nological  difficulty  remains.  The  chronome¬ 
ters  of  ancient  history  from  all  these  quar¬ 
ters,  as  well  as  from  every  region  where 
civiKzation  had  a  permanent  and  early  seat, 
harmonize  as  nearly  as  could  be  expected 
with  the  great  sun-dial,  and  show  the  true 
time.  It  has  stumbled  many  historians,  and 
puzzled  many  philosophers,  to  find  such  pow¬ 
erful,  well-ordered,  and  even  mkhty  em¬ 
pires,  so  far  back  in  antiquity.  'Iney  have 
not  been  able  to  reconcile  the  early  date  of 
such  kingdoms  with  the  theory  they  had 
adopted,  of  the  primary  state  of  all  nations 
as  rude  and  uncivilized.  They  had  looked 
upon  civilization  as  being  uniformly  the 
development  state,  and  never  the  primary 
one.  But  the  difficulties  of  reconciling  their 
theory  with  the  undoubted  facts  which  mod¬ 
ern  researches  into  antiquity  have  brought  to 
light,  and  are  still  supplying,  might  at  once 
convince  them  that  their  theory  of  human 
development  cannot  possibly  true :  for 
the  farther  we  step  back  upon  the  tracks 
of  time,  the  more  indubitable  and  abundant 
do  the  traces  become  of  a  high  and  univer¬ 
sal  civilization  among  the  first  founders  of 
empires.  If,  then,  the  theory  were  correct, 
that  we  are  to  regard  all  civilized  nations  as 
having  originally  emerged  from  barbarism 
without  ever  reversing  the  process,  or  sink¬ 
ing  from  refinement  into  barbarism  ;  or  that 
the  former  is  the  rule,  and  the  latter  the  ex¬ 
ception,  then,  indeed,  the  'existence  of  such 
mighty  monarchies  so  near  to  the  flood  of 
Noah  would  render  that  event  incredible,  at 
least  at  its  accepted  date.  Either  this  de¬ 
velopment  theory  cannot  be  true,  or  the 
chronology  of  Moses  must  be  false.  But  if 
Moses  be  correct  as  .to  Ihe  date  of  the  flood, 
and  if  the  great  empires  were  founded  so 
soon  after, — as  is  now  pretty  clearly  ascer¬ 
tained — then,  considering  the  slow  progress 
of  uncivilized  man,  it  is  quite  impossible 
that,  in  hU  first  and  earliest  state,  he  should 
have  been  a  savage.  It  becomes  far  more 
robable  that,  wherever  the  savage  is  found, 
e  is  man  degenerated  from  his  normal  state. 

It  is  now  abundantly  clear  that  those  who 
have  philosophized  in  modem  times  upon 
human  nature,  after  the  fashion  of  Lord 
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Monboddo  and  his  school,  have  fallen  into  a 
capital  error  as  to  the  orijjinal  state  of  man¬ 
kind.  Their  antipathy  to  Moses  has  seduced 
them  into  the  adoption  of  a  theory  that  is 
irreconcilable  with  well -ascertained  facts, 
and  with  the  earliest  traditions  of  all  the 
most  ancient  nations.  Such  philosophers 
have  falsibed  the  original  state  of  our  nature, 
and  reversed  the  process  which  its  history 
discloses.  They  ignore  the  fact  that,  in  his 
primary  state,  man  was  highly  civilized  and 
eminently  gifted,  and  that  the  first  law  ob¬ 
servable  in  bis  social  condition  is  .-not 
development,  but  degeneracy.  That  tend¬ 
ency,  however,  has  always  been  checked 
or  counteracted  by  the  merciful  arrange¬ 
ments  of  Providence  as  to  many  large  por¬ 
tions  of  the  race ;  though,  in  some  periods 
of  their  history,  all  nations  have  shown  that 
tendency,  more  or  less,  while  in  soq^e  few  it 
has  been  allowed  to  operate  through  long 
periods,  till  nations,  once  civilized,  have 
sunk  into  barbarism,  or  even  become  ex¬ 
tinct.  The  Chinese  evidently  never  were  in 
a  savage  state.  They  believe  their  ancestors 
to  have  been  a  highly  civilized  people,  and 
morally  much  better  than  themselves ;  and 
no  doubt  they  are  right,  for  it  is  highly  pro¬ 
bable  that,  from  the  date  of  the  dispersion 
to  the  present  day,  they  have  retained  their 
primitive  civilization  but  little  altered  or  im¬ 
proved  ; '  their  written  and  pictorial  language, 
with  considerable  extension  and  refinement, 
but  with  probably  no  mixtures  or  importa- 
Uons  from  foreign  tongues ;  and  also  their 
first  form  of  government,  without  any  con¬ 
stitutional  changes. 

Now  if  men  were,  before  the  flood,  just 
what  the  Bible  represents  them — that  is, 
highly  civilized ;  and  if  the  period  for  their 
improvement  was  so  long  as  the  account  of 
that  longevity  represents,  then  it  follows 
that,  if  Noah  and  bis  sons  brought  with  them 
from  the  antediluvian  age  a  lair  portion  of 
that  knowledge  which  it  must  have  possessed 
into  the  postdiluvian,  then  we  have  a  just 
ground  for  concluding  that  the  immediate 
descendants  of  the  men  who  could  entertain 
the  project  of  erecting  a  tower  like  that  of 
Babel,  could  have  been  no  barbarians  and 
savages,  but  men  of  bold  and  dhring  mind, 
who  both  possessed  physical  and  mental  re¬ 
sources  of  no  inferior  order,  and  knew  bow 
to  use  them.  The  scriptural  history  leads  us 
to  think  of  them  not  as  rude,  unskilful,  and 
unsocial,  but  as  precisely  the  reverse;  and 
the  vernacular  traditions  and  monuments  of 
all  those  earlier  nations,  now  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  known  to  ns,  comport  wHh  the 


Mosaic  statements,  and,  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner,  confirm  them.  The  men  of  those ' 
days  were  men  of  renown — great  even  in 
apostasy,  large  in  their  purposes,  and  mag¬ 
nificent  in  their  performances.  To  enter  no 
farther  at  present  into  the  general  subject, 
but  to  confine  our  remarks  to  the  case  in 
hand,  we  find  the  native  Chinese  historians, 
after  alluding  to  a  mythic  period,  commenc¬ 
ing  their  earliest  traditions,  to  which  they 
attach  any  credit,  with  a  deluge.  Yu,  "the 
founder  of  their  first  dynasty,  is  represented  ’ 
as  engaged  thirteen  years  in  completing  the 
drainage  of  the  lands,  before  cultivation 
could  be  commenced.  The  earliest  settlers' 
are  also  uniformly  represented  as,  the  wor-. 
shippers  of  one  God.  Several  of  their  tra-‘  , 
ditions  respecting  the  state  of  mankind,  and' 
of  the  world,  both  before  and  after  the  flood, 
bear  just  such  a  degree  of  resemblance  to  the 
sacred  history  as  might  be  expected,  after  so 
vast  a  lapse  of  time,  and  among  a  people 
degenerating  under  growing  vice  and  super¬ 
stition.  Some  of  the  facts  of  Scripture  his¬ 
tory  have  evidently  been  familiarly  knowji 
among  them  from  before  the  age  of  Con¬ 
fucius,  though  disguised  by  the  fanciful 
additions  and  whimsical  alterations  and  ad¬ 
aptations  common  to  all  ancient  traditions, 
especially  when  Imported  from  other  nations. 

According  to  their  most  valued  authori¬ 
ties,  the  government  of  China  was,  from  the 
first,  strictly  patriarchal,  and  has  never  been 
otherwise.  The  veneration  manifested  for 
parents,  and  submission  rendered  to  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  their  civil  rulers,  have  marked  their 
character  from  the  earliest  period  of,  their 
history.  No  nation  has  retained  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  patriarchal  age  so  long  and  so 
thoroughly  ;  none  has  shown  such  reverence 
for  all  the  customs,  institutions,  and  dogmas 
of  their  ancestors.  Their  conservatism  has 
been  perfect  and  universal.  It  amounts  to 
a  species  of  religious  worship,  and  has  evi¬ 
dently  modified  every  system  of  religion  ever 
known  among  them.  Before  the  Christian 
era,  they  underwent  many  changes  in  their 
dynasties,  and,  no  doubt,  also  in  the  arts 
and  embellishments  of  social  life ;  but  their 
national  characteristics  have  remained  aH 
through  unaltered.  They  are  evidently 
formed  in  the  present  day  upon  the  very 
model  of  their  ancestors  in  the  age  of  Con¬ 
fucius,  or  even  in  the  reign  of  Yu. 

Their  history  states  that  they  have  fre¬ 
quently,  from  the  earliest  times,  been  subject 
to  hostile  inroads  from  the  Tartar  tribes  to 
the  north  and  the  west,  and  in  such  inroads 
originated  that  remarkable  wall  which  ex- 
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tpeods  over  eighteen  hundred  miles  of  terri- 
-  tory,  crossing  mountains  and  rivers,  and  fur¬ 
nished  at  intervals  with  gates  and  towers. 

It  was  built  about  two  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  by  the  founder  of  the  Tsin 
dynasty,  which  is  supposed  to  have  originated 
the  name  Chin,  or  China.  They  relate  of 
this  emperor,  that  having  determined  to  make 
his  dynasty  last  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  oif  time,  he  not  only  caused  the  wall  to 
be  built,  which  demanded  the  labor  of  every 
third  man  in  the  empire,  but  he  also  “col¬ 
lected  together  and  burned  all  the  records  of 
past  ages,  and  buried  alive  four  hundred  and 
•  sixty  learned  men,  wishing  to  make  posterity 
believe  that  the  dominion  of  the  world  com¬ 
menced  with  himself,  as  the  Brst  universal 
Emperor  of  China.” 

Their  great  philosopher  and  moralist, 
Confucius,  was  born  about  &ve  hundred  and 
forty-nine  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  same  period  is  assigned  for  the  birth 
of  Laou-tsze,  another  distinguished  teacher, 
whose  system  of  philosophy  and  religion  has 
ever  since  divided  the  suflFrages  of  their  lite¬ 
rati  with  that  of  Confucius.  The  distinction 
between  the  two  teachers  seems  to  have  con¬ 
sisted  mainly  in  this:  Confucius  was  the  more 
practical,  Laou-tsze  the  more  abstract ;  Con¬ 
fucius  laid  down  rules  for  the  guidance  of 
life,  and  eschewed,  perhaps  denied,  the  mys¬ 
terious  and  the  spiritual ;  while  the  other 
despised  tlie  worldly,  and  taught  men  to  seek 
their  chief  good  amidst  the  objects  of  the  in¬ 
visible  and  spiritual  world.  The  state  of 
public  opinion  in  China  at  the  present  time 
IS  not  sufficiently  known  to  Europeans  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  say  which  of  these  systems  is 
the'  more  prevalent.  But  it  is  thought  that 
the  educated  portion  of  the  people  are  nearly 
equally  divided. 

Buddhism,  which  dates  its  origin  in  India 
probably  about  the  time  of  Confucius,  entered 
China  at  a  subsequent  period,  and  spread 
rapidly  among  the  common  people.  So  that 
while  Confucianism  and  Laou-tszeism  may  be 
said  to  retain  their  bold  on  the  minds  of  the 
educated.  Buddhism  is  the  popular  religion 
of  the  country.  The  writings  of  Confucius, 
which  the  infatuated  emperor  Tsin  sought  to 
destroy,  are  said  to  have  been  afterwards  dis¬ 
covered  concealed  in  an  old  bouse ;  but  they 
are  believed  to  have  been  incomplete;  and 
it  remains  doubtful  among  the  Chinese  them¬ 
selves  whether  they  possess  the  genuine  writ¬ 
ings  of  this  philosopher  in  their  mtegrity. 

The  internal  history  of  the  country  pre¬ 
sents  little  that  is  interesting.  A  succession 
of  contests  for  the  sovereignty,  and  frequent 
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changes  of  dynasty,  make  up  nearly  the 
whole  from  the  time  of  Yu,  down  to  the  last 
conquest  by  the  Tartars,  about  two  hundred 
years  ago.  There  had  been  a  previous 
dynasty  of  Tartars,  from  a.d.  620  to  a.d. 
008,  and  others  of  shorter  duration.  The 
most  interesting  and  remarkable  facts  in 
Chinese  history  are  the  discovery  and  use  of 
the  magnet,  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  and 
the  art  of  printing.  The  use  of  the  compass 
they  date  at  more  than  a  thousand  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ.  A  memorable 
fact  it  is,  that  when  this  instrument  was  un¬ 
known  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  Chi¬ 
nese  should  have  employed  it  as  a  guide  for 
travelling  on  land.  Printing  was  invented 
about  the  year  924  of  the  Chiistian  era,  and 
gunpowder  much  earlier.  They  have  also 
possessed  some  knowledge  of  astronomy  from 
early  ages,  but  do  not  appear  to  have  advanced 
much  u*pon  the  knowledge  of  their  ances¬ 
tors.  Their  native  apathy  and  self-indulgence 
have  induced  them  in  later  ages  to  depend 
upon  the  science  of  foreigners  for  the  cal¬ 
culation  of  their  calendar. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  present 
to  our  readers  a  brief  outline  of  what  has 
been  done  from  the  earliest  times  by  way  ^f 
propagating  Christianity  in  China.  There  is 
a  strong  probability  that  Syrian  and  Chal¬ 
dean  Christians,  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  ventured  on  missions  to  this 
country.  Thomas,  the  apostle,  is  claimed  by 
the  Syrian  Christians  in  Malabar,  as  their  Brst 
missionary.  Assemannns  affirms  that,- hav¬ 
ing  preached  the  gospel  successfully  in  India, 
he  passed  farther  on  to  a  country  called  China, 
where  he  founded  a  church  in  the  city  of 
Cambalu  (Peking.)  There  is  also  a  passage 
in  the  Chaldee  ritual  which  alludes  to  his 
labors  in  the  following  words : — “  By  him 
the  Persians,  Hindoos,  and  Chinese  were 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith.” 

Chinese  history  bears  witness  to  a  very 
early  intercourse  with  the  west,  as  well  as  to 
a  veneration  for  the  cross  from  the  same 
period.  One  of  their  most  celebrafied  writers, 
Kwan  Yun-chang,  has  also  preserved  an 
account  of  the  birth,  death,  resurrection,  and 
ascension  of  a  Saviour,  which  is  obviously  an 
indistinct  tradition  of  Christianity.  Their 
history  also  states  that,  about  a.d.  147,  “  the 
people  of  India,  Arabia,  and  other  parts,  came 
by  the  Southern  Sea  to  China  with  tribute; 
and  that  from  this  time  trade  was  carried  on 
with  foreigners  at  Canton.”  It  adds,  that 
about  the  same  period,  an  extraordinary  per¬ 
son  arrived  in  China,  who  taught  a  doctrine 
purely  spiritual ;  and  drew  the  admiration  of 
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all  bj  the  virtues  he  possessed,  and  the  mir-  his  way  to  the  court,  and  became  a  favorite'.  . 
acles  he  performed.  During  the  period  of  nearly.thirty  yean  the, 

The  labors  of  the  early  evangelists  pro-  fate  of  these  missions  was  very  variable,  ow- 
duced  but  a  partial  impression,  and  probably  ing  to  the  political  commotions  and  dynastic 
were  of  very  limited  extent.  It  is  evident,  changes  which  were  frequenlly  taking  place, 
however,  that  some  remnants  of  the  Chris-  The  success,  however,  of  these  Jesuits  slim- 
tian  faith  were  long  preserved,  and  that  j  ulated  other  bodies  of  Catholics  to  engage 
occasionally,  fresh  efforts  to  extend  it  were  in  the  missionary  work  in  China.  '  Both  the 
made  in  succeeding  ages ;  for  it  is  well  known  !  Franciscans  and  the  Dominicans  entered  the 
that  the  Nestorians  sent  missionaries  toChina,  field  of  labor. 

and  established  churches  there.  Mosheim  At  that  period  the  empire  was  divided 
states  that  in  the  ninth  century  one  David  between  the  Tartar  princes  and  the  Ming 
was  appointed  Metropolitan  of  China.  It  is  dynasty — the  one  holding  the  south  and  the 
further  recorded  by  Church  historians,  that  other  the  north.  At'  one  time  Christianity, 
in  the  time  of  Genghis-kban,  Nestorian  Chris-  as  taught  by  these  Roman  Catholic  mission- 
tians  were  scattered  throughout  Tartary ;  and  1  aries,  had  made  considerable  impression  upon 
that  the  celebrated  Prester  John,  in  the  12th  the  court.  The  mother,  wife,  and  eldest  son 
century,  exerted  a  great  influence  over  cen-  of  the  emperor,  with  fifty  ladies  of  the  court, 
tral  Asia.  The  Nestorians  were  tolerated  in  were  baptized  into  the  Christian  faith.  The 
China  after  the  Mongul  princes  obtained  the  missionaries  at  the  court  of  the  Tartar,  king 
empire  in  1280.  They  appear  to  have  spread  were  scarcely  less  successful,  for  they  also 
in  the  north,  and  flourished  for  a  considerable  obtained  a  great  influence,  and  Scbaal-  be- 
time,  but  afterwards  gradually  declined  till  i  came  tutor  to  the  young  emperor,  while  a 
they  became  extinct.  *  minor  under  guardians.  A  learned  native'. 

The  first  efforts  of  the  Roman  Catholics  j  at  this  juncture  of  their  affairs,  wrote  a  book 
to  propagate  their  church  in  China  com-  |  charging  the  missionaries  with  .designs  to 
menced  as^early  as  the  beginning  of  the  14th  I  overturn  the  government.  The  result  was  a 
century.  Several  popes  sent  embassies,  but  general  spirit  of  jealousy  throughout '.the 
nothing  effectual  was  done  against  the  pre-  empire,  demanding  their  expulsion.  This 
vailing  superstitions  of  the  people.  The  prejudice  did  not,  however,  succeed  in  re- 
Latin  Church  quarrelled  with  the  remaining  moving  them  all.  A  few  retained  their 
Nestorians  upon  questions  of  discipline  and  places,  and  after  some  years,  things  took, 
authority.  Meanwhile,  Mohammedanism  pre-  another  turn  in  their  favor.  Their  services 
vailed  against  both.  The  revival  of  Roman  were  highly  valued  in  the  formation  of  the 
Catholic  missions  took  place  in  China  after  Chinese  calendar,  and  their  religion  was 
the  Portuguese  bad  formed  their  establish-  tolerated  for  the  sake  of  their  science.  One 
ment  at  Goa.  In  1519,  a  person  named  of  the  missionaries,  named  Yerbist,  was 
Andrade  went  on  an  embassy  to  China,  and  much  in  favor  with  the  emperor,  and  assisted 
when  a  second  embassy  was  sent  in  1552,  the  at  a  critical  juncture  of  political  affairs  to 
famous  Francis  Xavier  accompanied  it,  full  of  quell  a  formidable  rebellion  by  showing  the 
zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  Chinese.  He  Chinese  how  to  cast  brass  cannon.  At  this 
entered  the  Canton  river  in  a  clandestine  period  the  influence  of  the  missionaries  had 
manner,  and  was  landed  on  the  island  San-  become  so  great,  that  if  agents  had  been  at 
cion  in  the  night,  but  died  before  morning,  their  command,  they  might  have  spread  their 
The  devotedness  of  Xavier,  however,‘had  a  religion  through  the  empire, 
great  effect  upon  other  Jesuits,  who,  for  the  A  large  reinforcement  of  scientific  Jesuits 
period  of  thirty  years,  continued  to  visit  the  i  took  place  under  Louis  XIV.  of  France. 
neighl)orhood,  and  attempted  x  to  establisb|Withsomeoccasionalopposiuonfromprovin- 
themselves  in  the  country,  but  without  success,  cial  governors,  they  continued  to  prosecute 
At  length  they  effected  an  entrance  through  their  work  successfully,  till  their  disputes 
selecting  men  eminent  for  science,  especially  among  themselves  counteracted  their  influence 
in  astronomy  and  mathematics.  Rogier  and  with  the  natives,  and  diverted  their  attention 
RicCi  were  the  first  to  make  their  way,  slowly  from  the  main  object  of  their  mission.  Some 
and  cautiously,  to  the  heart  of  the  empire,  of  the  causes  of  these  controversies  are  to  be 
They  gained  a  few  converts  to  their  doctrines,  found  in  questions  which,  to  the  present  day, 
but  their  science  was  most  effectual  in  pro-  ■  divide  the  opinions  of  the  best  friends  of 
curing  them  friends.  After  the  death  of  j  China — whether  Shangte  and  Tern  expr^ 
Ricci,  Adam  Schaal  prosecuted  the  work  j  the  proper  idea  of  God,  or  only  the  material 
with  gpreater  suceess.  At  length  he  worked  i  heavens.  Another  question  was,  whether  the 
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ceremonies  performed  in  honor  of  their  ances¬ 
tors,  and  especially  to  the  name  of  Confucius, 
are  to  be  considered  mere  expressions  of  civil 
respect,  or  acts  of  religious  homage.  The 
Roman  Catholic  prints  and  Jesuits  took  oppo¬ 
site  sides ;  the  Jesuits  generally  insisting  that 
they  were  only  civil  rites  ;  while  the  Domini¬ 
cans  and  Franciscans  held  them  to  be  reli¬ 
gious  ;  and  seeing  that  they  were  accompa¬ 
nied  with  offering  and  sacridces,  prostrations 
and  incense,  in  teniples  specially  erected  for 
the  purpose,  it  would  be  indeed  difficult  to 
discriminate  between  such  ceremonies  and 
religious  worship.  In  consequence  of  these- 
divisions,  decrees  were  obtained  from  differ¬ 
ent  Popes,  alternately  condemning  and  justi¬ 
fying  the  native  Christians  in  these  matters. 
The  infallible  oracle  thus  desttoyed  its  own 
prestige,  and  left  the  contending  parlies  to 
tight  out  their  quarrel  as  best  they  might. 
For  many  years  the  divided  Romanists  con- 
tinoe4  to  appeal  first  to  one  Pope  and  then 
to  another,  till  the  publication  of  bis  decrees 
respecting  Chinese  native  Christians  became 
so  offensive  to  the  emperor,  that  he  dis¬ 
missed' the  missionaries  to  Canton.  Attempts 
were  made  to  reconcile  matters  by  allowing 
Chinese  Christians  to  perform  the  question¬ 
able  ceremonies.  But,  on  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Kang-he,  in  1722,  who  had  long 
favored  them  and  checked  the  intolerance 
of  his  subjects,  the  new  emperor,  Yung- 
ching,  was  importuned  by  many  of  his 
literati  and  principal  mandarins  to  declare 
the  labors  and  doctrines  of  the  missionaries 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  empire,  and  in¬ 
imical  to  its  peace.  The  matter  was,  in  due 
course,  laid  before  what  they  denominated 
the  tribunal  of  rites,  which  at  length  de¬ 
cided  that  those  of  the  missionaries  who  were 
useful  in  regulating  the  calendar  might  re¬ 
main  at  court,  but  that  all  the  rest  who 
were  in  the  provinces  were  of  no  use,  and 
should  be  sent  to  Macao.  This  decision  met 
with  .the  emperor’s  approbation,  and,  in 
consequence,  all  the  Roman  Catholic  mis¬ 
sionaries  were  banished,  a  hundred  churches 
are  said  to  have  been  destroyed,  and  300,000 
proselytes  left  to  themselves. 

After  this  period,  at  intervals,  many  of 
the  priests  crept  back  into  the  country  in 
disguise;  and,  in  1736,  strict  search  was 
made  after  them ;  many  were  expelled,  and 
one  put  to  death  for  returning  after  expulsion. 
F  rom  that  time  to  the  present,  the  Romish 
missionaries  have  availed  themselves  of  every 
period  of  relaxation  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws,  and  have  continued  clandestinely 
introducing  their  men.  Occasionally,  the 
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Government  has  made  examples  of  individual 
missionaries,  but  at  other  times  it  has  winked 
at  their  proceedings.  The  monks  of  the 
order  of  St  Lazarus  have  shown  themselves 
eminently  zealous  in  modem  times.  They 
are  said  to  have  converts  in  most  of  the 
provinces,  and  chapels  in  many  where 
Roman  Catholic  worship  is  publicly  perform¬ 
ed  by  converted  Chinese.  They  count  as 
many  as  twenty-six  thousand  members  in 
their  community  at  Peking.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  have  'latterly  allowed  the  natives  to 
become  Christians  without  interference,  but 
they  are  jealous  of  the  presence  of  Euro¬ 
pean  priests.  One  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  great  vicissitudes  and  adver¬ 
sities  of  the  Romish  Church  in  China :  it  has 
never,  given  the  people  a  version  of  the 
Scriptures.  It  appears  to  have  been  more 
anxious  from  the  first  to  send  them  mathe¬ 
maticians  and  astronomers  than  evangelists. 
It  has  given  them  crucifixes  and. ceremonies 
in  abundance,  sometimes^  martyrs  and  con¬ 
fessors,  but  it  has  never  given  them  the 
quickening  Word  of  the  Spirit.  The  Jesuits 
have  always  been  tampering  with  politics,  and 
aiming  to  control  the  court,  and  hence  the 
reverses  which  they  have  so  often  experi¬ 
enced.  They  have  made  exceedingly  little 
progress  for  two  centuries  ;  and,  so  far  as 
a  /judgment  can  bo  formed,  their  converts 
are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  their  super¬ 
stitious  heathen  neighbors.  With  every  wish 
to  do  them  justice,  and  to  honor  the  eminent 
men  who  were  first  engaged  in  their  missions, 
we  must  say  that  their  troubles  and  disap¬ 
pointments  are  the  natural  results  of  the 
measures  they  have  adopted,  and  that  they 
have  themselves  to  thank  for  the  sufl'erings 
they  have  endured.  Had  but  a  tithe  of 
the  same  zeal  and  labor  been  devoted  to  the 
translation  and  circulation  of  the  Word  of 
God,  which  has  been  devoted  to  the  teaching 
of  astronomy,  the  regulation  of  the  calendar, 
meddling  with  politics,  and  to  matters  of 
outward  form  and  ceremony,  a  much  more 
glorious  harvest  might  have  been  reaped 
from  a  field  so  wide,  and  on  many  occasions 
so  accessible  to  the  labors  of  the  true  evan¬ 
gelists. 

At  the  present  day,  the  Romish  authori¬ 
ties  make  a  boast  of  near  half  a  million  of 
converts,  and  thirteen  bishops  ;  but  when  the 
real  character  of  these  converts  is  examined, 
it  proves  little  better  than  nominal,  and  the 
numbers  very  uncertain ;  and  when  riie  length 
of  time,  and  the  unparalleled  opportunities 
enjoyed  by  these  missionaries  are  considered, 
their  success  can  scarcely  be  deemed  any 
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thing  but  a  failure.  Indeed,  as  long  as  they 
count  such  facts  as  the  following  evidences 
of  success,  they  must  excuse  the  rest  of  the 
world  for  its  incredulity :  “  No  less  than 
23,000  infants,  in  danger  of  death,  were  bap¬ 
tized  in  the  drst  nine  months  of  1843  ;  83,000 
of  the  number  died  immediately  ;  the  wretch¬ 
ed  poverty  of  the  parents  having  led  them 
to  abandon  their  offspring.”*  Such  super¬ 
stition  as  this  degrades  Christianity  to  a  level 
with  Buddhism,  or  any  sort  of  heathenism. 
No  doubt  the  Chinese  who  were  famishing, 
and  who  had  abandoned  their  infants  on  that 
account,  whether  Buddhists  or  Confucians, 
or  any  thing  else,  would  feel  no  scruple,  for 
a  handful  of  rice,  in  allowing  the  priests  to 
baptize  their  children  ;  for  the  children  were 
already  in  a  dying  state  from  starvation,  when 
the  priests  came  to  make  them  members 
of  their  Church.  Such  accessions,  however, 
clearly  add  nothing  to  its  strength,  and,  as  to 
its  prospects,  were  of  very  dubious  policy. 
Facts  of  this  sort  may  serve  the  purpose  of 
statistical  delusion,  but  nothing  else.  Sub¬ 
mission  to  ceremonies  tells,  in  this  case,  for 
conversion  to  Christianity.  But  it  is  nomi¬ 
nal,  and  nothing  more.  Enlightenment  is 
wanting.  Truth  has  gained  no  victory.  The 
kingdom  of  Christ  is  not  advanced.  The 
consequence  of  this  system  has  always  been, 
that  in  times  of  disfavor,  or  of  direct  perse¬ 
cution  by  the  Government,  the  converts  have 
in  the  main  relapsed  into  heathenism. 

Into  the  history  of  Protestant  missions  to 
China  we  shall  not  enter  at  any  length.  They 
commenced  with  Robert  Morrison  forty-six 
years  ago.  He  prepared  for  his  undertaking 
under  the  auspices  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society.  He  had  been  previously  educated 
for  the  ministry  at  Hoxton  College,  but  had 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Chinese  in 
London,  and  subsequently  sailed  for  Canton. 
He  arrived  there  in  the  year  1807,  and  com¬ 
menced  his  labors  in  the  most  humble  and 
self-denying  manner.  After  a  short  residence, 
he  had  made  such  progress  in  the  acquisition 
of  the  language  that  he  was  appointed  Trans¬ 
lator  to  the  English  Factory  at  Canton. 
Thb  engagement  left  him  suflSciently  at  In¬ 
sure  to  pursue  the  work  of  translating  the 
Scriptures,  which  he  considered  from  the 
first  to  be  the  purport  of  his  mission,  and  in 
which  he  continued  to  make  satisfactory 
progress  from  year  to  year.  Before  he  left 
England,  he  h^  copied  a  manuscript  trans¬ 
lation  of  some  portions  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  which  had  been  discovered  in  the 
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I  British  Museum.*  Having  revised  and  amend¬ 
ed  the  version  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 

]  he  first  printed  this  portion.  He  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles, 
being  assisted  in  the  printing  and  publishing 
hy  funds  supplied  by  the*  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  In  1813  Dr.  Morrison  was 
joined  by  Mr.  Milne,  as  a  fellow-laborer,  just 
when  he  had  completed  the  translation  of 

*  A  Roman  Catholic  writer,  in  the  Jhtblin  Re- 
VMie,  represents  Dr.  Milne  as  stating  in  “  The  Re¬ 
trospect,  that  “  the  'London  Society  commenced  its 
labors  by  the  very  bold  step  of  circnlatinga  version 
of  the  Scriptures  which,  strange  to  tell,  was^the 
work  of  a  Catholic  missionary,  and  which,  be  nmve- 
ly  confesses,  only  required  a  little  revision.*  If  it  ‘ 
had  been  so,  both  Dr.  Morrison  and  Dr.  Milne  dis¬ 
played  a  catholicity  of  spirit  which  it  would  have 
been  pleasant  to  see  reciprocated  by  the  Romish 
missionaries  in  China,  in  adopting  and  distributing 
that  very  translation  made  by  one  of  their  own 
men,  but  printed  and  published  by  Morrison  and 
Milne.  But  such  acts  of  catholicity  would  be  in 
viun  expected  from  Roman  Catholics.  The  case, 
however,  is,  altogether  misrepresented  by  thb 
writer.  Morrison  did  nut  find  any  Roman  Catholic 
“  version  of  the  Scriptures.”  He  found  in  the  Brit- 
bh  Museum  only  a  portion  of  the  Nev  Testament. 
Dr.  Medhurst  says:  “About  thb  time  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  there  exbted  in  the  British  Museum  a 
Harmony  of  the  Ooepeb  and  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
translated  into  Chinese  by  some  Catholic  missionary ; 
this  assbted  the  young  student  in  acquiring  tjbe 
language,  and  was  of  some  service  in  preparing  hb 
But^quent  translations.”  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Sbanghae  Bible  Socbty,  March 
81, 1858,  one  of  the  resolutions  passed  refers  to  this 
version  in  the  following  words:  “The  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  almost  from  its  formation, 
had  the  claims  of  China  before  it ;  and,  having  been 
informed  that  a  manuscript  version  of  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  Chinese  language, 
was  deposited  in  the  BriUsh  Museum,  entertained 
thoughts  of  printing  it;  but,  on  further  inquiry, 
the  idea  was  relinqubhed.  It  formed,  however, 
the  basb  of  the  edition  subsequently  issued  by  Dr. 
Morrison,  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.”  So  much  for  thb  “  version  of  the 
Scriptures,’’'  and  the  veracious  representation  of  the 
Romish  reviewer.  - 

The  same  writer  quotes  with  exultation  a  state¬ 
ment  from  the  Foreiyn  Quarterly  Review,  (voL  v,‘ 
p.  566,)  “that  Dr.  Morrison  had  disseminated 
240,000  copies  of  the  Bible;  but,  lacking  the  cour¬ 
age  of  the  Catholic  missionaries  to  preach  the  faith, 
had  scarcely  made  a  doxen  converts.”  From  the 
year  1810  to  1886,  the  time  assigned  by  this  writer, 
only  2075  Chinese  Bibles  had  been  publbhed.  Of 
New  Testaments,  9970;  and  of  separate  portions  of 
Scripture,  81,000.  Of  Malay  Testaments,  2000, 
and  separate  Gospels,  2000.  ^  that  thb  wonder¬ 

ful  spread  of  Bibles,  thus  misrepresented,  dwindles 
down  to  67,000,  comprbing  all  the  separate  por¬ 
tions  The  misrepresentation  served  the  purpose 
of  depreciating  tile  success  of  Protestant  musfons^ 
and  of  showing,  as  the  writer  thought,  the  inntili^ 
of  distributing  the  Bible.  But  it  reooUs  upon  the 
fidsifier  and  his  oaose. 
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the  New  TeBtament.  After  a  short  residence 
at  Canton,  Mr.  Milne  entered  upon  the  work 
of  distributing  the  books  through  Java.  Be¬ 
sides  two  thousand  New  Testaments,  eighteen 
hundred  copies  of  the  first  chapter  of  Gene¬ 
sis  were  also  distributed,  together  with  a 
large  quantity  of  tracts.  This  was  the  first 
distribution  of  any  portion  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  known  to  have  been  made  among  the 
Chinese,  and  it  was  eagerly  received  by  the 
settlers  at  Java.  Meanwhile,  Dr.  Morrison 
prosecuted  the  work  of  translation  with  un¬ 
remitting  assiduity  ;  and  in  1818,  with  the 
assistance  of  Dr.  Milne,  the  translation  of  the 
entire  Bible  was  completed.  It  was  of  course 
some  time  before  so  considerable  a  work 
could  be  carried  through  the  press  at  Can¬ 
ton,  owing  to  the  jealousies  of  the  natives, 
and  the  difficulty  of  getting  types  cut.  But 
all  these  obstacles  were  at  length  overcome ; 
and,  in  1824,  Dr.  Morrison,  on  his  return  to 
England,  had  the  honor  of  laying  before  the 
King  the  first  complete  copy  of  the  Chinese 
Bible, 

Since  the  removal  of  those  excellent  mis¬ 
sionaries,  others  have  successively  entered 
into  their  labors.  The  first  hasty  and  neces¬ 
sarily  imperfect  version  of  the  Scriptures  has 
been  revised  and  reprinted  with  much  care, 
and  the  mission,  confined  at  first  to  Canton, 
has  spread  to  Shanghae,  Hong- Kong,  and 
Amoy,  and  now  engages  seventeen  or  eight¬ 
een  European  missionaries.  But  besides 
those  of  the  London  Society,  the  American 
Church  has  entered  the  field  of  labor,  and 
since  the  cession  of  the  five  ports  to  the 
British,  the  Church  of  England  has  had  its 
Bishop  of  Victoria,  with  various  clergy,  who 
are  heartily  and  liberally  cooperating  in  the 
great  work. 

It  has  been  principally  under  the  encour¬ 
agement  afforded  by  Dr.  Smith,  Bishop  of 
Victoria,  and  his  friends,  that  a  mission  was 
despatched,  a  few  years  since,  consisting  of 
two  intelligent  native  Christians,  in  search  of 
the  colony  of  Jews  who  were  reported  to  have 
been  resident  for  many  ages  in  the  heart  of 
China,  but  of  whom  little^  was  known  in 
Europe.  We  shall  be  excused  for  this  di¬ 
gression  ;  but  we  are  sure  it  will  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  our  Christian  readers  to  know  that  the 
existence  and  condition  of  this  ancient  Jew¬ 
ish  colony  is  now  fully  ascertained.  There 
has  been  a  community  of  Israelites  at  K’ae 
Fung-Foo  for  many  ages.  The  deputation, 
after  a  long  journey,  discovered  them  in  a 
truly  low  estate.  Their  traditions  are,  that 
their  fathers  came  into  China  somewhere 
about  the  Christian  era.  Their  synagogue 


was  first  built  in  the  Sung  dynasty.  At  their 
settlement  they  consisted  of  seventy  families 
or  clans.  They  are  now  reduced  to  seven, 
comprising  not  more  than  two  hundred  per¬ 
sons.  They  have  no  Rabbi,  and  their  syna¬ 
gogue,  or  temple,  of  which  an  interesting 
account  is  given  by  the  visitors,  was  in  a  very 
dilapidated  state.  The  deputation  copied 
many  ancient  inscriptions,  both  in  Chinese 
and  Hebrew.  They  obtained  also  eight 
manuscripts,  containing  portions  of  the  Old 
Testament.  These  are  of  considerable  an¬ 
tiquity,  and  supposed  to  be  of  Persian  origin. 
They'  also  possess  twelve  rolls  of  vellum, 
containing  the  Law,  each  thirty  feet  long, 
and  between  two  and  three  feet  wide.  These 
the  visitors  saw,  and  a  negotiation  was  set  on 
foot  for  procuring  and  preserving  them. 
According  to  present  appearances,  the  few 
remaining  Jews  are  likely  to  become  absorbed 
into  the  surrounding  population,  as  they  have 
no  instructor,  have  lost  all  knowledge  of  He¬ 
brew,  and  are  in  many  respects  assimilated 
to  their  neighbors. 

A  full  account  of  the  visit  paid  by  the 
deputation,  with  copies  both  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Chinese  inscriptions  found  on  the  build¬ 
ings,  and  on  various  tablets  and  stones,  has 
been  published  at  the  expense,  we  believe, 
of  some  'liberal  parties  connected  with  the 
London  Society  for  promoting  Christianity 
among  the  Jews.  The  work  proceeds  from 
the  press  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
at  Shanghae,  and  contains  an  Introduction 
by  the  Bishop  of  Victoria.  It  is  accompanied 
with  admirable  fac-similes  of  the  Hebrew 
MSS.  These  are  the  following:  Exodus, 
chap.  i.  to  vi.,  xxxviii.  to  xl. ;  Leviticus  xii. 
and  XX. ;  Numbers  xiii.  to  xv. ;  Deuteronomy 
xi.  to  xvi.  and  xxii.  Various  portions  of  the 
Pentateuch,  Psalms,  and  Hagiographa,  which 
appear  to  be  parts  of  an  ancient  Hebrew 
Liturgy,  are  contained  in  two  of  the  manu¬ 
scripts  already  received.  From  all  that  could 
be  ascertained  by  the  visitors,  it  appears  that 
Judaism,  as  corrupted  by  these  ’’Chinese 
Jews,  retains  but  little  of  its  ancient  cha¬ 
racter,  and  is  barely  distinguishable  from  the 
heathenism  of  the  country. 

We  proceed  now  to  record  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  advancing  revolution,  and  to 
explain,  as  far  as  is  at  present  known,  the 
causes  that  have  provoked  it,  and  the  agen¬ 
cies  by  which  it  has  been  sustained.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
secret  plans  which  had  been  in  progress  prior 
to  the  year  1850.  It  is  believed  that  a  species 
of  freemasonry  had  been  devised,  and  ex¬ 
tensively  spread  among  the  disaffected  many 
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years  back,  but  that  fresh  life  and  energy 
were  thrown  into  these  schemes  by  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  many  literary  candidates  who  had 
from  time  to  time  been  disappointed  of  ob¬ 
taining  honors  and  promotion  at  their  trien¬ 
nial  examinations,  through  the  partiality, 
favoritism,  and  corruption  of  the  ruling  or 
examining  mandarins.  But  this  was  not  the 
only  provocation  to  rebellion.  On  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  the  new  and  young  emperor,  Nidn- 
foung,  in  February,  1860,  the  Chinese  con¬ 
servatives  came  into  power.  Reactionary 
measures  were  adopted  against  innovation, 
against  all  European  influence,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  against  the  English.  The  ministers 
of  state  who  ’had  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
the  previous  emperor,  Tai-kouang,  were 
cruelly  degraded  and  banished,  principally 
because  they  were  chargeable  with  befriend¬ 
ing  the  foreigners,  and  advising  their  sove¬ 
reign  to  keep  on  terms  of  peace  with  them. 
As  soon  as  the  proclamation  was  issued  in 
the  name  of  the  new  emperor,  announcing 
to  the  governors  of  the  provinces  the  changes 
which  were  taking  place  in  the  administra¬ 
tion,  and  intimating  the  spirit  of  reaction  that 
was  at  work  at  court,  immediately  a  sterner 
purpose  of  reform  was  awakened  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  and  louder  arose  their  com¬ 
plaints  against  their  infatuated  rulers.  This 
spirit  was  not  to  be  exorcised  by  the  procla¬ 
mations  of  authority  or  threats  of  the  man¬ 
darins.  ' 

Prior  to  the  reaction  at  court  and  in  the 
government,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country, 
among  almost  inaccessible  mountains,  where 
a  race  of  men  existed  that  were  well-nigh  in¬ 
dependent  both  of  emperor  and  mandarins, 
measures  had  been  in  progress  for  commenc¬ 
ing  an  open  insurrection,  at  the  head  of  which 
were  leaders  of  sturdy  resolution  and  supe¬ 
rior  knowledge.  A  few  mbnths  after  the 
young  emperor’s  proclamation  before-men¬ 
tioned,  news  reached  the  government  of  the 
armed  insurrection  which  had  commenced  in 
the  province  of  Kouang-Si.  In  the  month 
of  August,  1850,  the  first  intimation  was 
given  in  an  English  journal,  from  which  the 
ollowing  extract  is  cited  by  Messrs.  Gallery 
and  Y  van : — 

“24<A  August. — Under  the  powerful  influence  of 
the  men  of  letters,  and  in  consequence  of  a  gene- 
nd  discontent  throughout  China,  the  cry  of  reform 
is  raised  in  all  directions.  The  new  principles  are 
making  imonense  progress,  and  the  oay  is  rapidly 
apprcttching  when  the  empire  will  be  tom  in  pieces 
bv  civil  war.  Among  the  higher  and  middle 
classes  of  Peking  there  is  a  firm  belief  in  the  pro¬ 
phecy  diffused  over  China  a  century  ago,  that  the 
reigning  dynasty  will  be  overthrown  in  the  com¬ 


mencement  of  the  48th  year  of  the  present  cycle* 
and  this  fatal  year  will  begin  on  the  first  of  Febru* 
ary  next. 

“  This  event  is  by  no  means  improbable,  if  we 
examine  with  attention  the  revolutionary  move¬ 
ments  which  ^ave  simultaneously  taken  place  at 
the  most  remote  points  of  this  vkst  empire.  The 
work  of  revolution  has  already  commenced  in  the 
province  of  Kouang-Si,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
first  commercial  city  of  China  ;  and  it  is  the  gene¬ 
ral  belief  among  the  lettered  party  of  Canton,  that 
this  is  only  a  pilot-balloon  to  lest  the  opinion  of 
the  masses,  anu  to  force  the  Tartar  government  to 
display  the  means  which  it  has  at  its  disposal  for 
its  self-preservation. 

“  Hitherto  the  rebels  have  triumphed  over  every 
obstacle,  and  their  chief,  who  takes  the  title  .of 
generalissimo,  openly  declares  that  the  object  of 
the  revolutionary  movement  is  to  dethrone  the 
reigning  dynasty,  and  to  found  another  of  Chinese 
origin.  In  vain  have  the  authorities  armed  all 
the  contingents  of  their  several  districts ;  the  tor¬ 
rent  has  carried  every  thing  before  it,  and  many 
mandarins  have  fallen  victims  to  their  loyalty.  At 
the  same  time,  the  successes  of  the  rebels  do  no 
honor  to  their  cause ;  their  passage  is  marked  by 
pillage,  murder,  conflagration,  and  all  those  acts  of 
spoliation  which  are  scarcely  practised  in  cities 
taken  by  storm;  although  the  people  thus  afflicted 
have  given  no  motive  for  persecution,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  have  been  the  first  to  suffer  under  the 
imperial  tyranny.  The  lettered  and  the  rich  do 
not  approve  of  these  deplorable  excesses,  but  they 
are  without  power  to  check  them. 

Besides  the  secret  societies,  which  are  now 
more  numerous  than  under  the  late  emperor,  clubs 
are  everywhere  formed,  in  spite  of  the  laws  which 
prohibit  all  meetings  of  the  kind.  In  these  every 
member  is  forced  to  make  oath  that  he  will  do  all 
in  his  power  to  overthrow  the  dynasty  of  Tsing, 
and  pursue  this  noble  undertaking  until  its  end  is 
attained. 

“  While  this  work  of  regeneration  is  going  on, 
the  boy  who  now  wields  the  imperial  sceptre  an¬ 
nihilates  the  devoted  ministers  who,  seeing  the 
approach  of  the  tempest,  dare  to  convey  the  coun¬ 
sels  of  experience  and  wisdom  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne.  While  the  nation  utters  the  cry  of  re/om», 
the  blinded  monarch  answers  by  that'  of  resist¬ 
ance;  and  to  that  natural  movement  of  mind 
which  has  brought  China  into  (he  path  of  progress, 
he  opposes  a  factitious  movement  to  force  it  back 
into  the  impracticable  routine  of  the  past.  Can 
we  be  astonished  if  the  Tartar  dynasty  falls  in  a 
contest  so  unequal  ?  If  so,  it  will  only  have  itself 
to  blame.” — p.  36. 

At  this  period  a  very  considerable  bod^ 
of  men  were  not  only  in  arms,  but  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  give  battle  to  all  the  imperial  troops 
that  could  be  brought  against  them.  Issuing 
from  the  mountainous  region  where  their 
measures  have  been  planned,  and  the  troops 
trained  to  something  like  discipline  and  the 
use  of  arms,  they  poured  down  upon  the 
fertile  districts  and  neighboring  towns  and 
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cities  witb  the  raddenness  of  a  tempest  and 
the  force  of  a  mountain  torrent.  The 
Peking  journals  first  noticed  the  rebellion  in 
August,  1850,  and  rejirpsented  it  as  consist¬ 
ing  chiefly  of  a -horde  <-f  pirates  who  had 
taken  refuge  from  the  guos  of  the  English 
in  the  mountains  of  Kouang-Si.  Bat  the 
impolicy  and  falseness  of  these  representa¬ 
tions  soon  became  manifest.  The  mountain¬ 
ous  region  of  Kouang-Si,  away  from  all  the 
marts  of  commerce  and  roads  of  communi¬ 
cation,  was  no  very  favorable  nest  for  bands 
of  robbers  and  pirates,  but  was  well  adapted 
for  the  purposes  of  insurgents  whose  object 
was  to  gather  an  army,  and  to  train  the 
sturdy  natives  of  that  peculiar  region  for  the 
enterprise  which  the  chiefs  were  planning, 
and  which  they  sagaciously  foresaw  would 
soon  inflame  the  heart  of  the  nation.  Ac* 
cordingly,  they  were  not  long  in  giving 
ample  evidence  that  their  object  was  not 
predatory  warfare,  nor  their  bands  consti¬ 
tuted  of  pirates  and  highwaymen.  At  first 
they  seemed  in  no  haste  to  make  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  their  power ;  but  when  they  had  | 
practised  a  little  manoeuvring  hither  and 
thither,  as  if  to  leave  it  doubtful  what  were 
their  intentions,  they  gradually  drew  towards 
the  province  of  Kouaog-Toung,  and  first  at¬ 
tacked  the  large  commercial  to  wn  of  Ho,  which, 
together  with  the  capital  of  the  district,Kian^- 
Men,  soon  fell  into  their  hands.  This  was  their 
first  success :  and  it  so  astounded  the  grand 
mandarin  who  held  the  viceroyalty  of  the 
two  Kouangs,  that  be  bethought  himself  of 
an  expedient  for  escaping  from  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  his  position  by  requesting  leave  to 
visit  the  tomb, of  the  late  emperor.  The 
refusal  of  his  request  laid  upon  him  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  immediately  sending  an  army  to 
subdue  the  rebels.  These  troops  were,  at 
a  single  blow,  annihilated  by  the  insurgents. 
The  redoubtable  governor  of  these  prov¬ 
inces,  whose  name  was  Siu,  instead  of  collect¬ 
ing  more  troops,  set  off  on  a  journey  to 
Peking,  where  his  presence  could  accomplish 
nothing  agfunst  the  rebels.  While  he  was 
on  this  journey,  an  opportunity  was  offered 
to  the  msurgents  of  following  up  their  first 
successes  in  a  manner  which  clearly  proved 
their  superiority  to  the  troops  that  were 
opposed  to  them.  After  giving  them  battle, 
and  standing  their  ground  {m  some  time, 
they  began  to  yield,  and  at  length  retreated, 
as.tf  beaten.  By  this  manoeuvre  they  drew 
the  imperial  troops  into  An  ambush  that  had 
been  skilfully  planned,  and  by  means  of 
which  they  not  only  defeated,  but  actually 
destroyed  them,  leaving  nuihing  of  a  large 
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army  but  a  few  scattered  fragments.  The 
same  stratagem  they  have  successfully  em¬ 
ployed  in  several  other  important  battles. 

After  suffering  these  disastrous  defeats, 
the  young  emperor  began  to  perceive  the 
incompetency  of  the  men  to  whom  he  had 
committed  the  cares  of  government,  as  well 
as  the  folly  with  which  he  was  chargeable  in 
dismissing  and  disgracing  the  counsellors  of 
his  father.  He  therefore  at  once  recalled  the 
aged  commissioner  lin,  who  was  in  office 
during  the  opium  war,  and  authorized  him 
to  proceed  witb  plenary  powers  to  the  dis¬ 
turbed  districts,  and  to  reduce  the  rebels  to 
obedience.  But  by  this  time  they  had  over¬ 
run  a  large  portion  of  two  important  prov¬ 
inces,  had  made  good  their  position,  and 
published  to  their  fellow-countrymen  the  first 
announcement  of  their  intentions.  This 
document  is  said  to  have  been  well  received 
wherever  they  came.  As  it  is  a  very  singular 
production,  we  shall  transcribe  it,  for  the  ‘ 
amusement  of  our  readers,  from  the  volume 
of  Messrs.  Gallery  and  Yvan : — 

“  ‘  The  Manchoos,  who  for  two  centuries  have 
been  the  hereditary  occupants  of  the  throne  of 
China,  were  originally  members  of  a  small  foreign 
tribe.  With  the  aid  of  a  powerful  army  they 
took  possession  of  our.treasure,  our  lands,  and  the 
government  of  our  country,  proving  that  superior 
strength  is  all  that  is  required  for  the  usurpation 
of  an  empire.  There  is,  therefore,  no  difference 
between  us,  who  levy  contribution  on  the  villages 
we  have  taken,  and  the  officials  sent  from  Peking 
to  collect  the  taxes.  Taking  and  keeping  are  both 
fair  alike.  Why,  then,  without  any  motive,  are 
troops  marched  against  us  7  This  appears  to  us 
very  unjust.  How  I  Have  the  Manchoos,  who 
are  foreigners,  a  right  to  collect  the  revenues  of 
eighteen  provinces,  and  to  appoint  the  officers 
who  oppress  the  people ;  while  we,  who  are 
Chinese,  are  forbidden  to  take  a  little  money  from 
the  public  stock?  Universal  sovereignty  does 
not  belong  to  any  individual  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  the  rest,  and  no  one  ever  saw  a  dynasty  which 
could  count  a  hundred  generations  of  emperors. 
Possession,  and  possession  only,  gives  a  right  to 
govern.’  This  proclamation  was  the  first  politi¬ 
cal  act  of  the  rebels.  Hitherto  the  principles  for 
which  they  fought  had  only  been  promulgated  by 
those  vague  rumors  which,  when  the  moment  of 
revolution  has  arrived,  circulate  among  the 
masses,  as  if  they  had  a  presentiment  of  what 
was  about  to  happen.” — p.  65. 

The  objects  proposed  in  this  manifesto 
were  popular  throughout  the  qmpire ;  these 
were  to  expel  or  extirpate  the  Manchoos, 
and  to  transfer  the  administration  of  the 

fiublic  revenue  into  the  hands  of  the  Chinese, 
t  will  be  observed,  that  in  this  document 
nothing  is  said  of  a  Pretender  who  is  to  re- 
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store  the  Ming  dynasty  ;  that  was  reserved 
for  a  future  occasion. 

The  imperial  cause  experienced  about  this 
juncture  a  great  disaster  in  the  death  of  Lin. 
He  had  nearly  reached  the  scene  of  conflict, 
when  he  sunk  under  his  fatigues  and  anzie* 
ties,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
Shortly  after  this  event,  official  reports  were 
circulated  that  the  rebels  were  subdued,  and 
the  provinces  which  they  had  disturbed  re¬ 
duced  again  to  order.  This  strange  people, 
whose  selfishness  is  only  equalled  by  their 
falseness,  had  shat  their  eyes  to  the  real  dan¬ 
gers  which  were  daily  thickening  aronnd 
Uiem,  apparently  for  the  sole  purpose  of  aid¬ 
ing  the  unprincipled  mandarins  to  carry  on 
profitable  commercial  speculations  during  tbe 
present  agitation.  The  delusion  was,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  dissipated  by  the  rapid  and  exten¬ 
sive  spread  of  the  revolution,  which  nothing 
yet  attempted  had  been  able  to  retard. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  the  insur¬ 
ants  ventured  on  the  bold  measure  of  throw¬ 
ing  off  that  mark  of  their  subjection  to  the 
l^choos  which  had  been  enforced  with 
such  rigor,  and  worn  with  such  reluctance. 
The  tail  which  appears  as  the  prolonged  dor¬ 
sal  appendage  to  the  Chinese  hmd,  was 
henceforth  doomed  to  excision.  This,  with 
the  assumption  of  the  open  tunic  or  coat,  said 
to  belong  to  the  costume  of  the  Mings,  now 
became  the  symbol  of  rebellion,  and  declara¬ 
tion  of  defiance  to  the  Tartars.  Doubtless 
this  was  a  stroke  of  sound  and  bold  policy, 
and  one  srhich,  when  recited  at  Peking,  made 
the  ears  of  the  emperor  and  of  all  his  minis¬ 
ters  to  tingle.  What  could  they  do  in  this 
emergency  ?  The  tails  were  gone,  and  would 
not  stick  on  the  heads  of  their  subjects  again, 
even  if  a  proclamation  had  been  issued  to 
that  effect.  So,  to  carry  the  thing  off  with 
the  best  face  they  could  put  on — and  at  the 
same  time  gratify  their  own  insatiate  love  of 
lying — they  issued  to  their  credulous  subjects, 
or  at  least  to  those  of  them  wjio  took  any  in¬ 
terest  in  public  affairs,  the  following  precious 
document.  They  informed  the  public, 
through  tbe  imperial  Gazette,  that  the  rebels 
had  dready  made  their  submission  to  the 
commissioner,  and  had  forwarded  to  him  a 
petition  for  pardon  of  which  the  followinir  is 
a  copy : 

“  We  plebeians  were  born  in  times  of  abund¬ 
ance,  and  have  hitherto  been  faithful  subjects. 
Our  families  are  esteemed  in  our  villages;  w« 
have  practised  virtue  and  respected  property ;  but 
in  consequence  of  a  long  series  of  rainy  seasons, 
the  farmers  were  not  able  to  get  in  their  harvests, 
and  the  people,  being  without  <  labor,  or  means  of 


subsistence,  were  obliged  to  associate  with  rob¬ 
bers.  We  came  to  the  Kouang-8i  in  search  of  a 
residence,  and  there  we  met  some  of  our  country¬ 
men,  who,  being  distressed  like  ourselves,  formed 
with  us  a  band  of  robbers.  Tf,  however,  we  have 
followed  the  example  of  tite  too  famous  Lou- 
Mnung,  cannot  we  also,  like  him,  reform  our  con¬ 
duct  ?  When  we  think  of  oiir  homes  arid  our 
relatives  we  are  filled  with  the  desire  of  seeing 
them  once  more;  but  when  a  resistless  wind  has 
driven  us  far  into  a  stormv  sea,  how  are  we  to 
regain  the  wished-for  shore  7  Still,  we  trust  that 
your  Lordships  will  have  pity  upon  us,  and  obtain 
from  hie  Imperial  Majesty  an  act  of  oblivion  for 
all  that  is  past  If  the  withered  and  useless  tree 
receives  the  same  dew  as  the  sweetest  flower,  why 
should  not  a  man  endowed  with  great  goodness 

f  rant  life  to  those  who  implore  his  commiaeration  7 
D  our  hearts  we  are  faithful  subjects,  and  we 
shall  be  happy  to  return  to  the  path  or  duty. 
Henceforth,  to  the  end  of  our  days,  we  will, be 
faithful  servants  in  any  humble  coraition  yon  may 
please  to  appoint ;  and  if  we  commit  any  fault, 
we  shall  willingly  submit  to  the  lash  and  the  bam¬ 
boo.  These  are  nor  most  earnest  wishes,  which 
we  communicate  to  you  with  our  faces  prostrate 
on  the  ground.  If  this  proceeding  offends  you, 
we  shall  await  your  sentence  with  fear  and  trem¬ 
bling.” — p.  61. 

Notwithstanding  this  alleged  pacification 
of  the  provinces,  a  new  commissioner,  was 
despatched  with  imperial  authority  to  report 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  governor  of  these 
provinces,  and,  if  needful,  to  send  him  as  a 
prisoner  to  Peking.  Thus,  between  commis¬ 
sioners,  generals,  viceroys,  and  governors 
reporting  upon  one  another’s  conduct  and 
misconduct,  the  poor  emperor  scarcely  knew, 
which  should  be  honored  and  which  degraded, 
or  whether  he  should  not  order  them  all  to 
be  decapitated.  Meanwhile,  advantage  is 
adroitly  taken  of  these  thriftless  measures 
by  the  insurgents,  who  keep  advancing  step 
by  step  across  the  empire,  levying  large  con¬ 
tributions  on  those  towns  that  held  to  the 
imperial  cause,  but  favoring  those  that  re¬ 
ceived  them  with  little  or  no  resistance. 

About  March,  1851,  the  court  seemed  to 
bestir  itself,  and  to  resolved  on  some 
vigorous  measures.  The  new  imperial  com¬ 
missioner  Li  called  to  his  assistance  one  of 
the  most  formidable  and  ferocious  of  the 
military  men,  named  Tehang-tien-tsio,  whom 
he  constituted  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
province.  At  the  same  time,  and  in  con¬ 
junction  with  this  appointment,  thirty  six  in¬ 
dividuals  in  Canton,  suspected  only  ^  politi¬ 
cal  offences,  were  put  to  death,  doubtless 
with  the  view  of  inspiring  terror  into  traitors 
and  rebels.  Tbe  only  effect  of  this ,  piece  of 
barj>arity  was  the  next  public  step  taken  in 
advance  by  these  rebels— the  announcement 
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that  a  new  emperor  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  of 
the  name  of  Tien-td,  (celestial  virtue,)  claimed 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  This  name  was 
now  resounded  through  the  empire  to  the 
very  gates  of  the  Tartar  palace.  His  portrait 
was  taken,. and  circulated  extensively  among 
the  people.  A  copy  of  this  curiosity  is  given 
in  the  volume  of  Messrs.  Gallery  and  Yvan. 

A  whole  year  had  now  been  allowed  to 
pass  without  efl'ectually  staying,  the  evil.  A 
prosperous  commencement  had  been  secured 
by  the  rebels,  who  had  beaten  in  detail  the 
several  armies  that  had  been  sent  against 
them.  '  Then  came  this  startling  disclosure, 
that  the  Pretender  to  the  empire  was  in  their 
camp.  Prior  to  this  also  they  had  availed 
.themselves  of  the  popular  superstition  that 
attributed  to  an  ancient  prophecy  the  date 
of’  1850  for  the  commencement  of  a  new 
dynasty.  They  claimed  also  the  possession 
of  a  miraculous  standard  that  secured  success 
to  their  arms,  and  they  now  crown  their  well- 
.  laid  scheme  by  presenting  to  the  population 
.  of  the  empire  the  portrait  of  their  new  sov¬ 
ereign,  thereby  keeping  up  a  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  excitement  among  the  people,  and 
meeting  every  strong  move  of  the  imperi¬ 
alists  against  them  with  some  cunning  device 
of  their  own,  whereby  it  was  more  than 
counteracted. 

By  this  time  the  rebellion  had  spread 
throughout  the  two  provinces  of  Kouang- 
Toung  and  Kouang-Si.  Peking  was  in  con¬ 
sternation,  and  new  ministers  of  war  and 
'  great  officers  of  state  are  despatched  one  after 
another  to  the  scene  of  action.  Canton  next 
becomes  alarmed;  for  large  demands  are 
now  made  by  the  government  on  the  coffers 
of  the  rich  merchants  and  mandarins.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  months  of  June  and  July  frequent 
battles  ensued,  in  every  one  of  which  the 
rebels,  were  victorious.  ,The  successor  of  the 
old  commissioner  Lin,  named  Li-sing-yuen, 
had  now  been  earnestly  trying  to  quell  the 
rebellion  for  half  a  year,  and  had  made  no 
progress,  but  bad  sacrificed  many  bodies  of 
troops  to  no  purpose.  He -professed  to  be 
worn  out  by  the  fatigues  of  the  war,  and 
requested  permission  of  the  emperor  to  rest 
awhile,  that  he  might  recruit  his  strength. 
But  the  concession,  though  granted,  availed 
him  nothing.  He  sank  under  his  vexations 
before  he  could  reach  Peking. 

Soon  after  this,  a  report  was  circulated  of 
an  attempt  which  had  been  made  to  assassi¬ 
nate  the  emperor  in  his  palace.  From  what 
quarter  this  attempt  was  made  is  not  known, 
but  his  uncles  were  suspecud.  The  news 
of  thb  occurrence  either  singularly  synchro¬ 


nized  with  a  fresh  measure  of  the  insurgents, 
or  suggested  it  to  them,  for  just  at  that 
period  they  issued  a  new  coinage  with  the 
name  of  Tien-td,  the  Pretender,  upon  it. 
The  pieces  were  only  a  small  coin  of  mixed 
metal,  but  they  served  to  test  the  public 
feeling  in  reference  to  the  popularity  of  the 
civil  war.  These  coins,  however,  small  as 
they  are,  constitute  the  only  currency  ex¬ 
cepting  ingots  of  gold  and  silver,  without 
any  official  or  national  stamp. 

The  capital  city  of  Kouang-Si  still  resisted 
the  insurgents,  but  they  continued  to  cap¬ 
ture  principal  cities  of  districts.  Three  im¬ 
portant  places  fell  into  their  hands  about  this 
time,  from  which  they  gained  enormous  booty. 
These  were  Lo-Ting-Tcheou,  Li-Ning-Hien, 
and  lu-Lin-Tcheou.  The  continued  victo¬ 
ries  of  the  rebels  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1851,  could  no  longer  be  concealed  by 
the  imperial  Oazette.  It  was  acknowledged 
that  they  were  making  alarming  progress, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  loyal  subjects  of 
bis  Majesty  were  assured  that  all  the  forti¬ 
fied  towns  were  placed  in  a  complete  state 
of  preparation.  In  September  of  this  year 
a  considerable  body  of  the  imperial  troops 
were  met  and  completely  routed  by  the  in¬ 
surgents  in  the  district  of  Young-Gan.  This 
is  reported  to  have  been  one  of  the  must 
sanguinary  actions  during  the  war,  and  was 
skilfully  followed  up  on  the  part  of  the 
rebels  by  storming  three  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  towns  in  that  district.  The  magis¬ 
trates  of  all  these  places  were  required  to 
accept  the  sovereignty  of  Tien-te,  the  new 
emperor,  or  maintain  their  loyalty  by  sacri¬ 
ficing  their  lives.  'l|he  submissive  inhabit¬ 
ants  suffered  no  injury  at  the  hands  of  the 
victors.  A  proclamation  was  issued,  enjoin¬ 
ing  order  and  peace  in  these  conquered  cities, 
and  giving  permission  to  those  inhabitants 
who  would  not  recognize  the  new  emperor  to 
depart  wheresoever  they  pleased  unmolested, 
taking  their  effects  with  them.  In  availing 
themselves  of  this  proclamation,  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  the  inhabitants  are  reported  to 
have  fallen  in  with  a  party  of  the  imperialist 
troops,  who,  instead  of  protecting,  robbed 
.them,  and  murdered  those  who  offered  any 
resistance.  “You  are,"  said  these  unfortu¬ 
nate  citizens,  “  mice  to  the  rebels,  and  tigers 
to  us.”* 

While  these  successes  were  being  gained 
by  the  rebels,  the  grand  commissioner  who 

*  Alluding  to  the  name  usually  attached  to  the 
rtgrtlart  of  China — whether  in  irony  or  not,  the 
reader  may  judge.  Hitherto  they  had  manifeeted, 
certainly,  more  of  the  moMe  than  the  tiger. 
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was  sent  to  destroy  them,  contented  himself 
with  remaining  shut  up  in  Kao-Tcheou-Fou, 
from  whence  he  issued  his  proclamation,  set¬ 
ting  a  large  price  upon  the  head  of  Tien-te; 
or  that  of  his  father,  and  of  the  principal 
counsellor  who  accompanied  him.  But  his 
offer  of  90,000  taels  produced  no  heads,  and 
gave  no  check  to  the  insurgents.  Siu,  per¬ 
ceiving  the  hopelessness  of  his  position,  next 
asked  permission  of  the  emperor  to  return 
to  Canton,  from  whence  he  had  issued  with 
full  determination  to  destroy  all  the  rebels ; 
but,  like  all  the  other  grand  commissioners, 
generals,  and  viceroys,  who  had  contented 
themselves  with  blustering  and  threatening, 
and  then  professing  to  be  overcome  with' 
their  great  exertions,  without  ever  striking  a 
blow,  he  also  disappointed  the  hopes  he  bad 
raised,  and  sought  an  opportunity  to  retire 
from  the  conflict,  and,  if  possible,  at  the 
same  time  save  his  head. 

Thus  the  imperial  cause  was  constantly 
betrayed  by  the  cowardice  or  selflsbness  of 
its  pledged  defenders.  Sometimes  they  de¬ 
spatched  accounts  of  their  great  successes, 
when  they  had  run  away,  and  had  seen  their 
armies  annihilated  ;  and  thus  they  continued 
to  deceive  their  imperial’ niaster  as  to  the 
real  state  of  his  affairs,  which  every  day  was 
becoming  more  critical.  No  wonder  that  he 
should  Im  insensible  to  the  dangers  that  sur¬ 
rounded  him,  and  dreaming  of  security  while 
bi^  enemies  were  advancing  with  rapid 
strides  in  subduing  the  richest  and  most  im¬ 
portant  provinces  of  his  empire.  He  is  even 
said  to  have  remained  shut  up  in  his  palace 
writing  a  poem  on  the  valorous  exploits  of 
these  Tartar  generals  who  were  deceiving 
him  daily  by  their  lying  despatches.  But 
while  the  Mantchou  emperor  was  composing 
his  heroic  verses  his  rival  was  performing 
heroic  deeds. 

It  has  been  mentioned  as  a  peculiar  fact 
in  the  proceedings  of  these  triumphant  re¬ 
bels,  that  they  paid  little  regard  to  the  places 
they  subdued,  and  took  no  measures  for 
their  retention  or  defence,  but,  passing 
through  them,  and  making  them  subservient 
to  the  purposes  of  supply  and  reinforcement, 
prosecuted  their '  march  gradually  towards 
the  ancient  capital.  Every  position  they 
gained  was,  after  a  short  occupation,  aban¬ 
doned.  A  few  strongholds,  however,  are 
said  to  be  exceptions. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1851,  more  than 
700  unfortunate  persons  accused  of  favoring 
the  insurrection  were  executed  in  Canton. 
But  these  cruelties  in  the  civH  administra¬ 
tion  proved  as  ineffectual  as  the  military 


operations  of  generals  and  commissioners.' 
The  imperial  party,  however,  saw  the  import¬ 
ance  of  strengthening  the  sinews  of  war, 
and  obtained  a  royal  decree  to  raise  in  the 
city  of  Canton  alone  no  less  a  sum  than  one 
million  of  taels.  The  object'which  the  vice¬ 
roy  of  the  two  Kouangs  sought  to  accom¬ 
plish  by  this  contribution  was  to  buy  off  the 
insurgents  from  the  siege  of  Kao-Tcheou- 
Fou,  in  which  they  had  shut  him  up.  He 
accordingly  offered  them  a  sum  of  300,000 
taels  if  they  would'  withdraw  and  allow  him 
to  quit  the  city.  But,  without  regftrding  his 
offer,  they  continued  the  blockade.  About 
thi^  time  they  possessed  themselves  of  Ou- 
Hiem  and  Tchaa-Ping,  with  two  other  places 
lying  between  them.  They  had  now  sub¬ 
dued  every  city,  town,  and  village  of  the 
province  of  Kouang-Si,  with  the  exception 
of  Kouei-Lin,  its  capital.  All  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  had  adopted  their  regulations  as  to  the 
ancient  costume,  and  submitted  to  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Pretender. 

<  Irritated  by  these  repeated  disasters,  the 
emperor  sends  a  command  to  his  generals  to 
retake  Young- Gan-Tcheou  within  a  fort¬ 
night;  and  that  if  they  did  not  obey,  the 
three  principal  generals  should  lose  their 
heads.  The  order  thus  enforced  inflamed 
the  zeal  of  these  courageous  captains  to  an 
unusual  pitch ;  for  they  immediately  set 
forth,  at  the  head  of  their  troops,  to  retake 
the  city  of  Young-Gan-Tcheou.  This  bold 
movement  was  unexpected,  and  perhaps 
unprepared  for  by  the  insurgents,  who  at 
first  seemed  to  make  but  a  feeble  de¬ 
fence.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  the  action,  it 
appeared  that  they  were  much  better  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  attack  than  the  imperialists 
expected ;  for  they  suddenly  opened  a  for¬ 
midable  battery  with  murderous  effects  upon 
the  troops  of  the  mandarins,  and  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  generals  had  to  retreat  without  ac¬ 
complishing  the  command  of  their  emperor. 
One  person  who  was  present,  and  witnessed 
this  action,  states  that  the  bodies  of  troops 
engaged  in  it  were  commanded  by  chiefs  in¬ 
dependent  of  each  other,  but  united  in  one 
strong  purpose  to  overthrow  the  Tartar  dy¬ 
nasty.  He  reported  that  he  saw  the  follow¬ 
ing  proclamation  posted  on  the  walls  of 
Young-Gan-Tcheou.  It  throws  some  light 
upon  the  motives  and  proceedings  of  the  in¬ 
surgents  : — 

“  Know  all  people,  that  China  belongs  to  the 
descendant  of  the  ancient  dynasty.  Do  not  be 
appalled,  ye  students,  freemen,  artisans,  and  mer¬ 
chants,  but  remain  each  of  you  firm  to  his  work. 
The  fortune  of  tlie  dynasty  of  Ham  is  about  to 
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that  a  new  emperor  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  of 
the  name  of  Tien-td,  (celestial  virtue,)  claimed 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  This  name  was 
now  resounded  through  the  empire  to  the 
very  gates  of  the  Tartar  palace.  His  portrait 
was  taken, .and  circulated  extensively  among 
the  people.  A  copy  of  this  curiosity  is  given 
in  the  volume  of  Messrs.  Gallery  and  Yvan. 

A  whole  year  had  now  been  allowed  to 
pass  without  efibctually  staying. the  evil.  A 
prosperous  commencement  had  been  secured 
by  the  rebels,  who  had  beaten  in  detail  the 
several  armies  that  had  been  sent  against 
them.  Then  came  this  startling  disclosure, 
that  the  Pretender  to  the  empire  was  in  their 
camp.  Prior  to  this  also  they  had  availed 
.themselves  of  the  popular  superstition  that 
attributed  to  an  ancient  prophecy  the  date 
of*  1850  for  the  commencement  of  a  new 
dynasty.  They  claimed  also  the  possession 
of  a  miraculous  standard  that  secured  success 

their  arms,  and  they  now  crown  their  well- 
laid  scheme  by  presenting  to  the  population 
.  of  the  empire  the  portrait  of  their  new  sov¬ 
ereign,  thereby  keeping  up  a  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  excitement  among  tbe  people,  and 
meeting  every  strong  move  of  the  imperi¬ 
alists  against  them  with  some  cunning  device 
of  their  own,  whereby  it  was  more  than 
counteracted. 

By  this  time  the  rebellion  had  spread 
thronghout  the  two  provinces  of  Kouang- 
Toiing  and  Kouang-Si.  Peking  was  in  con¬ 
sternation,  and  new  ministers  of  war  and 
great  officers  of  state  are  despatched  one  after 
another  to  the  scene  of  action.  Canton  next 
becomes  alarmed ;  for  large  demands  are 
now  made  by  the  government  on  the  coffers 
of  the  rich  merchants  and  mandarins.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  months  of  June  and  July  frequent 
battles  ensued,  in  every  one  of  which  the 
rebels, were  victorious.  ^The  successor  of  the 
old  commissioner  Lin,  named  Li-sing-yuen, 
had  now  been  earnestly  trying  to  quell  the 
rebellion  for  half  a  year,  and  had  made  no 
progress,  but  had  sacrificed  many  bodies  of 
troops  to  no  purpose.  He  •  professed  to  be 
worn  out  by  the  fatigues  of  the  war,  and 
requested  permission  of  the  emperor  to  rest 
awhile,  that  he  might  recruit  his  strength. 
But  the  concession,  though  granted,  availed 
him  nothing.  He  sank  under  his  vexations 
before  he  could  reach  Peking. 

Soon  after  this,  a  report  was  circulated  of 
an  attempt  which  had  been  made  to  assassi¬ 
nate  the  emperor  in  his  palace.  From  what 
quarter  this  attempt  was  made  is  not  known, 
but  his  uncles  were  suspected.  The  news 
of  this  occurrence  either  singularly  synchro¬ 


nized  with  a  fresh  measure  of  the  insurgents, 
or  suggested  it  to  them,  for  just  at  that 
period  they  issued  a  new  coinage  with  the 
name  of  Tien-td,  the  Pretender,  upon  it. 
The  pieces  were  only  a  small  coin  of  mixed 
metal,  but  they  served  to  test  the  public 
feeling  in  reference  to  the  popularity  of  the 
civil  war.  These  coins,  however,  small  as 
they  are,  constitute  the  only  currency  ex¬ 
cepting  ingots  of  gold  and  silver,  without 
any  official  or  national  stamp. 

The  capital  city  of  Kouang-Si  still  resisted 
the  insurgents,  but  they  continued  to  cap¬ 
ture  principal  cities  of  districts.  Three  im¬ 
portant  places  fell  into  their  hands  about  this 
time,  from  which  they  gained  enormous  booty. 
These  were  Lo-Ting-Tcheou,  Li-Ning-Hien, 
and  lu-Lin-Tcheou.  The  continued  victo¬ 
ries  of  the  rebels  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1851,  could  no  longer  be  concealed  by 
the  imperial  Gazette.  It  was  acknowledged 
that  they  were  making  alarming  progress, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  loyal  subjects  of 
his  Majesty  were  assured  that  all  the  forti¬ 
fied  towns  were  placed  in  a  complete  state 
of  preparation.  In  September  of  this  year 
a  considerable  body  of  the  imperial  troops 
were  met  and  completely  routed  by  the  in¬ 
surgents  in  the  district  of  Young-Gan.  This 
is  reported  to  have  been  one  of  tbe  must 
sanguinary  actions  during  the  war,  and  was 
skilfully  followed  up  on  the  part  of  the 
rebels  by  storming  three  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  towns  in  that  district.  Tbe  magis¬ 
trates  of  all  these  places  were  required  to 
accept  the  sovereignty  of  Tien-te,  the  new 
emperor,  or  maintain  their  loyalty  by  sacri¬ 
ficing  their  lives,  'i^he  submissive  inhabit¬ 
ants  suffered  no  injury  at  tbe  hands  of  the 
victors.  A  proclamation  was  issued,  enjoin¬ 
ing  order  and  peace  in  these  conquered  cities, 
and  giving  permission  to  those  inhabitants 
who  would  not  recognize  the  new  emperor  to 
depart  wheresoever  they  pleased  unmolested, 
taking  their  effects  with  them.  In  availing 
themselves  of  this  proclamation,  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  the  inhabitants  are  reported  to 
have  fallen  in  with  a  party  of  the  imperialist 
troops,  who,  instead  of  protecting,  robbed 
.them,  and  murdered  those  who  offered  any 
resistance.  “You  are,”  said  these  unfortu¬ 
nate  citizens,  “  mice  to  the  rebels,  and  tigers 
to  us.”* 

While  these  successes  were  being  gained 
by  the  rebels,  the  grand  commissioner  who 

*  Alluding  to  the  name  usually  attached  to  the 
regtUart  of  China — whether  in  irony  or  not,  the 
reader  may  judge.  Hitherto  they  had  manifested, 
certainly,  more  of  the  moute  than  the  tiger. 
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was  sent  to  destroy  them,  contented  himself 
with  remaining  shut  up  in  Kao-Tcheou-Fou, 
from  whence  he  issued  his  proclamation,  set¬ 
ting  a  large  price  upon  the  head  of  Tien-te; 
or  that  of  his  father,  and  of  the  principal 
counsellor  who  accompanied  him.  But  his 
offer  of  90,000  taels  produced  no  heads,  and 
gave  no  check  to  the  insurgents.  Siu,  per¬ 
ceiving  the  hopelessness  of  his  position,  next 
asked  permission  of  the  emperor  to  return 
to  Canton,  from  whence  he  had  issued  with 
fall  determination  to  destroy  all  the  rebels ; 
but,  like  all  the  other  grand  commissioners, 
generals,  and  viceroys,  who  had  contented 
themselves  with  blustering  and  threatening, 
and  then  professing  to  be  overcome  with' 
their  great  exertions,  without  ever  striking  a 
blow,  be  also  disappointed  the  hopes  he  had 
raised,  and  sought  an  opportunity  to  retire 
from  the  conflict,  and,  if  possible,  at  the 
same  time  save  his  head. 

Thus  the  imperial  cause  was  constantly 
betrayed  by  the  cowardice  or  selhsbness  of 
its  pledged  defenders.  Sometimes  they  de¬ 
spatched  accounts  of  their  great  successes, 
when  they  had  run  away,  and  had  seen  their 
armies  annihilated  ;  and  thus  they  continued 
to  deceive  their  imperial  master  as  to  the 
real  stale  of  his  affairs,  which  every  day  was 
becoming  more  critical.  No  wonder  that  he 
should  be  insensible  to  the  dangers  that  sur¬ 
rounded  him,  and  dreaming  of  security  while 
hi^  enemies  were  advancing  with  rapid 
strides  in  subduing  the  richest  and  most  im¬ 
portant  provinces  of  his  empire.  He  is  even 
said  to  have  remained  shut  up  in  his  palace 
writing  a  poem  on  the  valorous  exploits  of 
these  Tartar  generals  who  were  deceiving 
him  daily  by  their  Jying  despatches.  But 
while  the  Mantchou  emperor  was  composing 
his  heroic  verses  his  rival  was  performing 
heroic  deeds. 

It  has  been  mentioned  as  a  peculiar  fact 
in  the  proceedings  of  these  triumphant  re¬ 
bels,  that  they  paid  little  regard  to  the  places 
they  subdued,  and  took  no  measures  for 
their  retention  or  defence,  but,  passing 
through  them,  and  making  them  subservient 
to  the  purposes  of  supply  and  reinforcement, 
prosecuted  their  *  march  gradually  towards 
the  ancient  capital.  Every  position  they 
gained  was,  after  a  short  occupation,  aban¬ 
doned.  A  .few  strongholds,  however,  are 
said  to  be  exceptions. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1851,  more  than 
700  unfortunate  persons  accused  of  favoring 
the  insurrection  were  executed  in  Canton. 
But  these  cruelties  in  the  civil  administra¬ 
tion  proved  as  ineffectual  as  the  military 


operations  of  generals  and  commissioners. 
The  imperial  party,  however,  saw  the  import¬ 
ance  of  strengthening  the  sinews  of  war. 
and  obtained  a  royal  decree  to  raise  in  the 
city  of  Canton  alone  no  less  a  sum  than  one 
million  of  taels.  The  object'which  the  vice¬ 
roy  of  the  two  Kouangs  sought  to  accom¬ 
plish  by  this  contribution  was  to  buy  off  the 
insurgents  from  the  siege  of  Kao-Tcheou- 
Fou,  in  which  they  had  shut  him  up.  He 
accordingly  offered  them  a  sum  of  300,000 
taels  if  they  would' withdraw  and  allow  him 
to  quit  the  city.  But,  without  regarding  his 
offer,  they  continued  the  blockade.  About 
thi^  time  they  possessed  themselves  of  Ou- 
Hiem  and  Tchaa-Ping,  with  two  other  places 
lying  between  them.  They  had  now  sub¬ 
dued  every  city,  town,  and  village  nf  the 
province  of  Kouang-Si,  with  the  exception 
of  Kouei-Lin,' its  capital.  All  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  had  adopted  their  regulations  as  to  the 
ancient  costume,  and  submitted  to  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Pretender. 

4  Irritated  by  these  repeated  disasters,  the 
emperor  sends  a  command  to  bis  generals  to 
retake  Young- Gan-Tcheou  within  a  fort¬ 
night;  and  that  if  they  did  not  obey,-  the 
three  principal  generals  should  lose  their 
heads.  The  order  thus  enforced  inflamed 
the  zeal  of  these  courageous  captains  to  an 
unusual  pitch ;  for  they  immediately  set 
forth,  at  the  head  of  their  troops,  to  retake 
the  city  of  Young- Gan-Tcheou.  This  bold 
movement  was  unexpected,  and  perhaps 
unprepared  for  by  the  insurgents,  who  at 
first  seemed  to  make  but  a  feeble  de¬ 
fence.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  the  action,  it 
appeared  that  they  were  much  better  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  attack  than  the  imperialists 
expected ;  for  they  suddenly  opened  a  for¬ 
midable  battery  with  murderous  effects  upon 
the  troops  of  the  mandarins,  and  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  generals  had  to  retreat  without  ac¬ 
complishing  the  command  of  their  emperor. 
One  person  who  was  present,  and  witnessed 
this  action,  states  that  the  bodies  of  troops 
engaged  in  it  were  commanded  by  chiefs  in¬ 
dependent  of  each  other,  but  united  in  one 
strong  purpose  to  overthrow  the  Tartar  dy¬ 
nasty.  He  reported  that  he  saw  the  follow¬ 
ing  proclamation  posted  on  the  walls  of 
Young- Gan-Tcheou.  It  throws  some  light 
upon  the  motives  and  proceedings  of  the  in¬ 
surgents  : —  ' 

“Know  all  people,  that  China  belongs  to  the 
descendant  of  the  ancient  dynasty.  Do  not  be 
appalled,  ye  students,  freemen,  artisans,  and  mer¬ 
chants,  but  remain  each  of  you  firm  to  his  work. 
The  fortune  of  the  dynasty  of  Ham  is  about  to 
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flonrish  once  more,  and  the  foreiirn  dynasty  of 
the  Mantcbous  approaches  its  termination.  This 
is  a  decree  of  Heaven,  of  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Aftbr  a  long  union,  division  is  to  follow. 
In  order  that  things  may  be  securely  established 
on  the  publication  of  the  laws,  our  sovereigns 
have  displayed  their  beneficence ;  and  before 
rostrating  themselves  before  the  Supreme  Being, 
ave  always  rendered  assistance  to  the  unfortu¬ 
nate.  After  having  learned  to  adore  God,  they 
have  labored  to  save  the  people  from  calamity, 
have  supported  the  weak,  resisted  the  strong, 
and  saved  the  villages  frCm  robbers.  They  did 
not  act  like  the  chiefs  Tai-te-ou,  and  others,  who 
stopped  the  junks  on  the  rivers,  pillaged  and 
massacred  the  inhabitants  of  town  and  country, 
and  then  asked  the  maitdarins  for  passports  and 
safe-conducts,  to  take  them  to  a  place  of  safety. 
When  our  princes,  by  the  power  of  Heaven,  en¬ 
tered  Young- Gan-Tcpeou,  they  extended  their 
munificence  around  them,  and  looking  upon  the 
people  as  their  own  children,  induced  them  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  murder,  and  to  take  nothing  without 
rmission.  They  are  just  and  impartial  as  a 
lance ;  but  if  any  one  refuses  obedience,  he  will 
be  handed  over  to  the  officers  of  the  army.  Our 
princes  call  upon  the  inhabitants  of  every  district 
to  surrender,  if  they  would  merit  the  reward  due 
to  voluntary  adhesion.  In  the  meanwhile,  they 
are  now  waiting  the  arrival  of  chiefs  of  the  other 
provinces,  that  they  may  join  their  forces,  and  at¬ 
tack  the  capital  of  Pekin ;  after  which,  they  will 
proceed  to  a  division  of  the  empire.” — p.  1 14. 

After  the  defeat  recently  mentioned,  ano¬ 
ther  Chinese  army,  consisting  of  about  13,000 
men,  was  collected,  and  marched  against  the 
rebels.  They  were  encountered  between 
two  towns  of  the  third  order,  called  Ping- 
Nan-Kien  and  Tchao-Ping.  The  imperial 
troops  advanced  with  horrible  shouts  against 
the  rebels,  while  the  dismal  sound  of  the 
gong  was  echoed  from  the  surrounding  bills. 
The  insurgents  appeared  to  be  panic- struck, 
and  made  but  a  feeble  defence.  Forsaking 
their  positions,  and  endeavoring  to  occupy 
others,  they  gradually  retreated  for  several 
hours,  till  they  had  greatly  wearied  the  im¬ 
perialists  ;  then  debouching  into  a  valley  of 
magnificent  bamboos,  as  if  to  escape  from 
their  pursuers,  they  gave  the  signal  to  a 
large  body  of  their  friends  concealed  among 
the  neighboring  hills,  who  descended  imme¬ 
diately  Into  the  valley,  preceded  by  more 
than  sixty  pieces  of  artillery.  This  manoeu¬ 
vre  was  fatal  to  the  imperial  army.  As  soon 
as  the  general  perceived  the  snare  into  which 
he  bad  fallen,  he  gave  the  signal  for  retreat ; 
but  when  he  reached  his  camp  half  his 
troops  were  missing ;  great  numbers  had 
been  killed,  but  more  had  joined  the  enemy. 

This  defeat  was  followed  by  a  singular 
•project,  in  which  Siu,  the  Viceroy,  who  had 
been  so  long  shut  up  behind  the  strong  ram¬ 


parts  of  Kao-Tcheou-Fou,  confided  for  the 
complete  annihilation  of  the  rebels.  He 
swore  by  bis  long  moustache  that  he  would 
be  avenged  for  the  recent  disaster.  The 
notable  expedient  he  adopted  is  said  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  ancient  history  of 
the  kingdom  of  Tsi.  Four  thousand  buffa¬ 
loes  were  tied  together,  and  torches  of  resin 
were  attached  to  their  long  horns.  Four 
thousand  troops  were  to  conduct  this  for¬ 
midable  expedition.  It  started  in  the  even¬ 
ing  for  the  enemy’s  camp,  fully  expecting 
that  this  terrible  array  of  firebrands  would 
burn  it  up,  or  terrify  tbe  soldiers  out  of  their 
wits.  The  homed  battalion  were  driven  suc¬ 
cessfully  up  to  the  station  of  the  enemy,  who, 
regarding  it  as  a  procession  by  torch-light, 
patiently  waited  for  their  opportunity,  when 
with  the  greatest  ease  they  attacked  and 
routed  tbe  whole  expedition,  sacrificing  not 
less  than  2,000  lives.  What  will  be  deemed 
by  our  readers  not  less  remarkable  than  the 
absurd  scheme  itself,  is,  that  it  should  pass 
among  the  warriors  of  China  for  a  very  clever 
and  admirable  piece  of  generalship. 

Soon  after  this  affair  the  rebels  entered 
into  the  province  of  Hou-Kouang.  This 
produced  a  gretlt  sensation  at  the  court  of 
Pekin.  An  express  announced  tbe  news  at 
Canton.  The  minister  of  war  ordered  all  the 
troops  that  could  be  collected  from  tbe  sur¬ 
rounding  provinces  to  be  directed  to  this 
part.  But  it  was  found  that  they  could  not 
be  spared  from  their  own  neighborhoods, 
because  there  were  several  independent  in¬ 
surrections  going  on  in  different  places  at  the 
same  time.  The  capital  of  the  province 
Kouei-Lin  required  all  the  troops  that  could 
be  got  together  to  keep  it  in  a  state  of  de¬ 
fence.  In  most  of  tbe  principal  towns  which 
tbe  rebels  had  seized,  they  found  abundance 
of  treasures  and  of  stores  which  had  been 
provided  for  the  emperor’s  troops.  It  is 
worthy  of  observation,  too,  that  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  respect  private  property,  limiting 
their  hostility  to  the  public  functionaries  and 
the  troops  that  resisted  them.  By  this  means 
they  gained  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  witnessed  with  the  most 
perfect  indifference  the  tragical  end  of  their 
oppressors,  many  of  whom,  dreading  the 
wrath  of  the  emperor,  committed  suicide. 
The  order  and  discipline  which  pervaded  the 
ranks  of  the  rebels  became  one  of  the  most 
formidable  omens  to  the  imperial  party,  and 
one  of  the  best  pledges  of  their  own  success 
among  the  people. 

There  is  an  amuung  account  given  of  an  at¬ 
tempt  made  by  tbe  Lieuk-Oovernor  of  Kouang- 
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long  reeo^ized  the  dnty  of  woraliipping  Heaven, 
[G^,]and  who  have  recently  come  into  the  viewa 
of  our  royal  Master,  especially  enjoining  upon 
them  to  set  their  minds  at  rest,  and  harbor  no 
unworthy  suspicions. 

“  The  Heavenly  Father,  the  Supreme  Lord,  the 
Great  God,  in  the  beginningcreated  the  heaven  and 
the  earth,  land  and  sea,  men  and  things  in  six  days; 
from  that  time  to  this,  the  whole  world  has  bwn 
one  family,  and  all  within  the  four  seas  brethren  ; 
how  can  there  exist,  then,  any  difference  between 
man  and  man ;  or  how  any  distinction  between 
principal'and  secondary  birth  ?  But  from  the  time 
that  the  human  race  has  been  influenced  by  the 
demoniacal  agency  which  has  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man,  they  have  ceased  to  acknowledge 
the  great  benevolence  of  God,  the  Heavenly  Fa¬ 
ther,  in  giving  and  sustaining  life,  and  ceased  to 
appreciate  the  infinite  merit  of  the  expiatory  sacri¬ 
fice  made  by  Jesus,  our  Celestial  Elder  Brother, 
and  have,  with  lumps  of  clay,  wood  and  stone, 
practised  perversity  in  the  world.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  Tartar  hordes  and  Elfin  Hons  so  fraudulently 
robbed  us  of  our  celestial  territory,  [China.]  But, 
happily,  our  Heavenly  Father  and  Celestial  Elder 
Brother  have  from  an  early  date  displayed  their 
miraculous  powet  amongst  you  English,  and  you 
have  long  acknowledged  the  duty  of  worshipping 
God,  the  Heavenly  Father,  and  Jesus  our  Celes-  j 
tial  Brother  ;  so  that  the  truth  has  been  preserved 
entire,  and  the  Gospel  maintained.  Happily,  too, 
the  Celestial  Father,  the  Supreme  Lord  and  Great 
God,  has  now,  of  His  infinite  mercy,  sent  a  hea¬ 
venly  messenger  to  convey  our  Royal  Master,  the 
Heavenly  King,  up  into  heaven,  and  has  personally 
endowed  him  with  power  to  sweep  away  from  the 
thirty-three  heavens  demoniacal  influences  of  ev¬ 
ery  kind,  and  expel  them  thence  into  this  lower 
world  ;  and  beyond  all,  happy  is  it  that  the  Hea¬ 
venly  Father  and  Great  God  displayed  His  infinite 
mercy  and  compassion  in  coming  down  into  this 
our  world  in  the  third  month  of  the  year  Mowshin, 
[1848,]  and  that  Jesus, our  Celestial  Elder  Brother, 
Saviour  of  the  world,  likewise  manifested  equal 
favor  and  grace  in  descending  to  earth  during  the 
ninth  month  of  the  same  year,  where,  for  these  six 
years  past,  they  have  marvellously  guided  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  men,  mightily  exhibited  their  wondrous 
power,  and  put  forth  innumerable  miraculous 
proofs,  exterminating  a  vast  number  of  imps  and 
demons,  and  aiding  our  Celestial  Sovereign  in  as¬ 
suming  the  control  of  the  whole  empire. 

“  But  now  that  you  distant  English  have  not 
deemed  myriads  of  miles  too  far  to  come  and  ac¬ 
knowledge  our  sovereignty,  not  only  are  the  sol¬ 
diers  and  officers  of  our  Celestial  dynasty  delight¬ 
ed  and  gratified  thereby,  but  even  in  high  heaven 
itself  our  Celestial  Father  and  Elder  Brother  will 
also  admire  this  manifestation  of  your  fidelity  and 
truth.  We  therefore  issue  this  special  decree, 
permitting  you,  the  English  chief,  to  lead  your 
brethren  out  or  in,  backwards  or  forwards,  in  full 
accordance  with  your  own  will  or  wish,  either  to 
aid  us  in  exterminating  our  impish  foes,  or  to 
carry  on  your  commercial  operations  as  usual ; 
and  it  is  our  earnest  hope  that  you  will,  with  us, 
earn  the  merit  of  diligently  serving  our  Royal  Mas¬ 


ter,  and,  with  us,  recompense  the  goodness  of  the 
Father  of  Spirits. 

Wherefore  we  promulgate  this  new  decree  of 
[our  Sovereign]  1  aeping,  for  the  information  of 
you  English,  so  that  all  the  human  race  may 
learn  to  worship  our  Heavenly  Father  and  Celes¬ 
tial  Brother,  and  that  all  may  know  that,  wherever 
our  Royal  Master  is,  there  men  unite  in  congrat¬ 
ulating  him  on  having  obtained  the  decree  to  rule. 

“A  special  decree,  for  the  information  of  all 
,men,  given  (under  our  seals)  this  26th  day  of  the 
third  month  of  the  year  Kweihaou,  [.May  1, 1853,] 
under  the  reign  of  the  Celestial  dynasty  of  Tae- 
ping.” — Parliamentary  Papers,  p.  31. 

The  claim  to  universal  sovereignty  was,  of 
course,  resisted  and  denied  by  our  worthy 
plenipotentiary,  and  there  the  matter  ended, 
after  an  explanation  and  apology  from  the 
chiefs  for  the  shots  that  had  been  fired  at  the 
Hermet,  which  Sir  Geoi^e  very  properly  ac¬ 
cepted. 

We  shall  now  endeavor  to  present  to  our 
readers  the  best  account  we  have  been  able  to 
collect  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  It  ought  to  be  premised  that  so  little 
intercourse  has  hitherto  been  had  with  the 
rebels  by  Europeans,  that  no  certain  data  can 
be  yet  found  for  any  very  decided  opinion. 
Some  parties  entertain  strong  suspicions  that 
the  Jesuits  have  either  excited  the  rebellion, 
or  have  gained  the  direction  of  it.  That  they 
are  capable  of  all  that  has  been  attributed  to 
them  in  this  affair,  there  is  no  doubt ;  but 
there  are  indications  in  the  temper  and  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  rebels,  which  render  it  very 
doubtful  whether  the  Jesuits  have  any  influ¬ 
ence  over  them.  Indeed,  it  appears  altogether 
like  a  native  movement ;  and  the  tracts  or 
books  they  have  issued,  so  far  as  they  are 
known  to  us,  bear  the  stamp  of  the  half- 
enlightened  heathen  mind,  rather  than  of  the 
crafty  and  accomplished  Jesuit.  We  cannot 
realize  the  conception  of  Roman  Catholics  of 
any  order  originating  and  circulating  such 
publications.  There  can  be  np  doubt  that  to 
the  strange  mixture  of  religious  tenets  and 
political  principles,  which  imparts  such  an  air 
of  novelty  to  the  present  movement,  is  to  be 
ascribed  the  unusual  energy  and  earnestness 
of  the  men  who  are  at  its  bead ;  and  to  this 
is  due  the  success  that  has  hitherto  attended 
them.  .How  they  have  acquired  what  little 
knowledge  of  religion  they  possess,  seems  as 
yet  uncertain.  Doubts  have  been  expressed  of 
the  correctness  of  the  explanation  offered  by 
Dr.  Legge  in  the  Hong  Kong  Register,  and  in¬ 
serted  in  some  of  the  English  journals.  It 
is,  however,  the  most  probable  explanation 
that  has  yet  appeared,  and  as  such  we  offer 
it  to  our  readers.  If  the  missionaries  gain 
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access  (o  the  chiefs,  we  shall  soon  acquire 
more  certain  and  complete  information. 

“  The  chief,  Hun^  Sew-tseuen,  has  been  the 
enlightener  of  his  followers  in  religious  matters 
more,  I  apprehend,  than  their  leader  in  war.  The 
history  of  his  own  acquaintance  with  the  scrip¬ 
tural  truths  which  he  now  publishes  under  an 
imperial  seal  may  be  traced  as  follows :  In  1837, 
it  is  stated  in  one  of  the  works  which  I  have 
been  analyzing,  he  was  taken  up  to  heaven,  and 
fully  instructed  in  divine  matters.  Before  that 
time,  however,  his  mind  had  been  excited  about 
the  great  truths  which  are  contained  in  our  Scrip¬ 
tures.  There  is  evidence  that  he  was  for  some 
months,  in  1846,  residing,  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
ceiving  religious  instruction,  with  Mr.  Roberts, 
an  American  missionary  in  Canton.  On  his  Srst 
application  to  that  gentlemen,  he  informed  him 
that  the  thing  which  first  aroused  his  mind  was  a 
tract  with  the  title.  Good  Wordg  to  Admonish  the 
Age,  which  was  given  him  several  years  before, 
at  one  of  the  literary  examinations.  The  state¬ 
ments  of  that  tract  were  subsequently,  we  learn 
from  another  document  given  last  year  by  a  rela¬ 
tive  of  his  to  a  Swedish  missionary  in  Hong- 
Kong,  confirmed  to  him  by  a  vision  which  he  had 
in  a  time  of  sickness,  and  during  which  occurred 
his  visit  to  heaven.  Thus  we  are  carried  back, 
beyond  1837,  to  the  point  when  this  religious 
movement  commenced ;  and  we  want  to  find  a 
tract  entitled.  Good  Words  to  Admonish  the  Age, 
given  to  Sew’-tseuen,  then  a  literary  student,  at 
one  of  the  triennial  examinations.  Now,  we  have 
the  tract,  and  we  have  the  record  of  its  distribu¬ 
tion  on  one  of  these  occasions. 

''Good  Words  to  Admonish  the  Age  was  a 
tract  well  known  to  missionaries  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago,  but  it  has  latterly  been  out  of 
print.  I  had  the  old  block.s  sought  out,  however, 
during  the  present  week,  and  have  had  a  few 
copies  struck  off.  No  one  can  look  into  it  without 
seeing  at  once  that  its  phraseology  and  modes  of 
presenting  the  truth  are  repeated  in  the  publica¬ 
tions  obtained  ai  Nanking.  It  is  rather  a  misno¬ 
mer  to  call  it  a  tract.  It  is  a  compilation  of  tracts 
or  short  sermons  on  passages  of  f^ripture  and  the 
general  principles  of  religion,  in  four  pretty  large 
Chinese  volumes.  The  different  volumes,  how¬ 
ever,  used  to  be  distributed  separately,  each  with 
the  general  title,  and  perhaps  Sew-tseuen  only  re¬ 
ceived  one  of  them,  and  not  the  entire  set.  8o, 
tlion,  as  the  oak  is  in  the  acorn,  the  present  great 
moveukent  lay  in  one  or  more  of  the  volumes  of 
this  compilation.  Good  Words  to  Admonish  the 
Age.  The  writer  is  still  alive,  a  Chinese  named 
Lcang  A-fah,  who  was  baptized  at  Malacca,  in 
1816,  by  Dr.  Milne,  and  still  continues,  abundant 
in  labors,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Hobson's  opera¬ 
tions  in  Canton. 

“And  now  for  the  fact  of  the  distribution  of  this 
tract  at  the  literary  examinations  in  Canton.  This 
1  shall  give  in  the  words  of  A-fah,  in  a  letter 
written  in  the  end  of  1834  : — ‘  For  three  or  four 
years  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  circulating  the 
scripture  lessons,  which  have  been  joyfully  re¬ 
ceived  by  many.  This  year  the  triennial  exami¬ 


nation  of  literary  candidates  was  held  in  Canton* 
and  I  desired  to  distribute  books  among  the  can¬ 
didates.  On  the  20fh  of  August,  therefore,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Woo  A-chang,  Chow  A-san,  and 
Leang  A-san,  we  distribute*!  five  thousand,  which 
were  gladly  received  without  the  least  disturbance. 
The  next  day  we  distributed  five  thousand  more.’ 
My  space  will  not  allow  me  to  qnote  more  of 
A-fah’s  letter.  His  good  endeavor  soon  brought 
the  attention  of  the  mandarins  upon  him,  and  the 
end  was  the  severe  punishment  of  one  of  his 
friends,  the  death  of  a  second,  and  the  flight  of 
himself  to  Singapore.  The  detail  which  f  have 
given  shows  yon  the  book  by  which,  the  individual 
by  whom,  and  the  manner  in  which,  the  head  of 
this  formidable  rebellion  was  first  brought  into 
contact  with  scriptural  truth.  The  connection 
between  him  and  A-fah  will  greatly  interest  those 
who  wisely  like,  in  their  study  of  Providence,  to 
put  this  and  that  together.  A-fah  was  the  first 
convert  made  by  Protestant  missions,  and  by  him 
is  communicated  an  influence  to  the  mind  of  this 
remarkable  individual,  which  has  already  expended 
to  tens  of  thousands,  and  may,  by  and  by,  spread 
over  the  whole  of  this  vast  and  thickly-peopled 
territory. 

“  But  let  me  pursue  Hung  Sew-tseueii’s  his- 
tory.  In  1837,  after  he  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  truths  taught  in  the  above  tract,  he  suf¬ 
fered  from  some  disease,  during  which  he  thought 
he  was  taken  op  to  heaven,  and  saw — his  friend 
says,  ‘  his  soul  saw’ — many  things  confirmatory 
of  the  new  doctrines  with  which  his  mind  had 
been  occupied.  1  have  a  strong  persuasion  that 
the  visions  and  revelations  to  which  1  have  re¬ 
ferred  above,  have  an  intimate  connection  with 
this  sickness.  We  can  conceive  Sew-tseuen, 
lalkoring  under  the  oppression  of  fever,  shaping 
the  fancies  that  floated  into  his  mind  from  the  new 
world  of  thought  where  he  had  been  ranging,  into 
heavenly  scenes  and  transactions,  and  then, on  his 
recovery,  with  no  one  to  help  and  direct  him,  con¬ 
founding  the  ideal  with  the  real,  so  that  to  this 
day  he  seems  to  see  visions,  and  hear  revelations. 

“  Be  this  as  it  may,  on  his  recovery,  he  was  not 
disobedient  to  the  imagined  vision.  He  believed, 
and  he  would  speak.  In  1844  he  travelled  through 
Kwang-se,  and  composed  various  works,  some  of 
which  are  contained  in  one  of  the  books  brought 
from  Nanking,  the  Proclamation  of  the  T'ae~ 
P’tng  Dynasty,  to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
as  displaying  more  grasp  and  freedom  of  mind 
than  any  of  the  others.  It  was  two  years  after 
this  that  be  resided  in  Canton  with  Mr.  Roberts. 
But  there  was  probably  no  individual  in  China 
who  could  have  sympathized  with  Hung  Sew- 
tseuen,  or  brought  his  mind  so  fully  into  contact 
with  him  as  to  do  him  much  good.  He  was 
standing  collaterally  with  his  age,  or  apart,  while 
others  were  doubting  of  the  power  of  God,  and 
never  suspecting  how  many  great  truths  were 
going  abroad  as  on  the  wings  of  the  morning. 
The  tracts  written  by  Hung  ^w-tseuen,  in  1844, 
are  greatly  superior  to  any  that  have  appeared 
since  under  his  name,  unless  it  may  be  the  Book 
of  Religious  Precepts. 

“From  Canton  the  future  rebel  returned  to 
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Kining-«e,  and  an  obscnrity  rests  over  his  snbse- 
^ent  course,  which  it  will  not  be  easy  to  dispel. 
'lT)ere  were  report.!  of  very  saccessfnl  preaching, 
of  miracles  performed,  arid  visions  seen.  There 
certainly  were  the  organization  of  the  rebellion, 
and  the  stages  of  its  perilous  infancy,  its  changing 
of  its  seat  to  Hoo-nan  in  the  middle  of  last  year, 
and  its  bursting  upon  the  world  in  full  strength 
and  maturity  in  less  than  six  months  after,  and 
then  a  triumphant  march  from  strength  to 
strength,  until  Nanking  fell  before  it  on  the  19th 
of  March.  The  Hemes  visits  that  city,  and  our 
countrymen  who  were  there  cannot  tell  whether 
Sew-tseuen  be  alive  or  dead. 

“  The  preceding  statement  will  satisfy  yon  that 
the  religious  ideas  of  these  rebels  have  grown  up 
independently  of  intercourse  with  foreign  mis¬ 
sionaries  ;  and  when  we  think  of  the  narrow  basis 
on  which  they  were  built — good  old  A-fah’s  tract 
— we  cannot  but  admire  their  breadth  and  com- 
piehensivenes8,and  may  wonder  less  at  the  errors, 
corruptions,  and  imperfections  which  abound  in 
them.  The  opinions  which  I  expressed  about 
their  want  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  and  of 
missionary  teaching,  were  formed  altogether  inde¬ 
pendently  of  these  facts  about  Hung  Sew-tseuen, 
before,  indeed,  I  knew  any  thing  about  him,  and 
they  are  now,  therefore,  entitled  to  the  more  at¬ 
tention.  It  must  be,  however,  that  since  the  re¬ 
bellion  was  organiz^  not  a  few  have  joined  it 
who  had  received  more  or  less  of  foreign  teaching. 

I  have  already  referred  to  a  doxology,  which  was 
shown  to  me  here  in  1843,  and  to  the  reprint  of  a 
portion  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  from  Dr.  Gutz- 
lafTs  version.  I  shall  be  surprised  if  there  be  not 
in  the  host  several  who  had  at  one  time  a  connec¬ 
tion  with  him.  And  parties  were  referred  to  by 
one  of  the  ‘Kings' at  Nanking,  as  having  got 
medical  aid  and  Christian  instruction  in  Canton, 
it  was  understood,  from  Dr.  Hobson,  ‘  a  good  man, 
and  a  friend  of  the  Chinese.’  But  one  thing  is 
plain,  the  last  works  published,  excepting  the 
Calendar,  are  the  most  objectionable.  There  is 
not  knowledge  nor  influence  in  the  camp  sufficient 
to  correct  what  is  wrong,  and  arrest  what  is  dan¬ 
gerous.  It  remains  to  be  seen  who  will  have  the 
boldness  and  the  honor  to  be  the  future  guides 
and  instructors  of  the  host.” 

It  is  one  of  the  most  singular  features  of 
this  rebellion,  that  its  chiefs  have  found 
leisure,  and  have  deemed  it  desirable,  to 
compose  books  or  tracts  on  religion  as  well 
as  on  state  affairs.  These  books  they  have 
published  and  distributed  freely.  A  supply 
of  them  was  obtained  by  the  parties  who 
visited  them  in  the  Hermes,  as  well  as  by 
other  persons,  and  these  Dr.  Medhurst  has 
translated.  Extracts  from  them  have  ap¬ 
peared  so  commonly  in  the  newspapers,  that 
we  shall  merely  attempt  here  a  very  brief 
summary  of  their  contents.  They  firmly  as¬ 
sert  the  being  of  one  God,  the  Creator  of 
man,  of  spirits,  and  of  all  things;  and  hence 
comes  their  determination  to  al^lish  all  idola¬ 


try.  They  ground  their  'belief  on  the  Old 
Testament,  and  on  the  most  ancient  books 
and  customs  of  China.  They  affirm  the  ex¬ 
cellence  and  authority  of  the  ten  command¬ 
ments,  and  accept  them  as  their  moral  law. 
They  are  descried  as  strict  in  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  these  laws.  They  have  expressed, 
further,  their  belief  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
universal  Saviour ;  have  composed  forms  of 
prayer  for  the  use  of  penitent  sinners ;  and 
have  declared  the  existence  of  an  evil  spirit, 
whose  power  in  temptation  is  to  be  resolutely 
and  constantly  resist!^.  They  possess  also  a 
doxology  to  the  Trinity,  and  distinctly  recog¬ 
nize  a  future  state.  It  is  observed  by  Dr. 
Legge,  that  they  exult  in  the  idea  of  immor¬ 
tality,  as  but  recently  brought  to  light  among 
them.  How  far  they  are  practically  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments,,  remains  yet  to  be  ascertained. 

Many  monstrous  and  grievous  errors  are 
mixed  up  with  their  religious  notions.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  they  make  offerings  of  slain  ani¬ 
mals,  rice,  and  fruits  to  God.  It  is  thought 
they  merely  intend  them  as  expressions  of 
gratitude,  and  not  as  expiatory  sacrifices.  It 
is  still  further  to  be  regretted  that  they  have 
maintained  hitherto  the  custom  of  their  coun¬ 
try  as  to  polygamy.  It  was,  indeed,  scarcely 
to  be  expected  that  they  should  repudiate  it, 
under  the  influence  of  the  very  partial  light 
they  at  present  enjoy. 

The  worst  of  all  errors  into  which  they  have 
fallen,  consists  in  the  fanatical  pretensions 
they  set  up  to  immediate  revelation.  We  are 
informed  by  them  that,  in  the  year  1837, 

“  An  angel  was  sent  by  God  to  convey  Sew- 
tseuen  to  heaven.  There  he  was  instructed  in 
heavenly  things — instructed  by  God  in  person. 
He  was  furnished  by  him  with  odes  and  composi¬ 
tions,  and  the  true  doctrine,  with  a  seal  also  and 
a  sword,  and  then  commissioned,  along  with  Jesus, 
and  the  help  of  angels,  to  come  down  and  do 
battle  with  the  Devil  and  his  imps.  Having  done 
this  with  success,  he  returned  to  heaven,  when 
God  intrusted  him  with  great  power.  He  saw 
there — '  The  Heavenly  ^fother,  kind,  exceedingly 
gracious,  extremely  elegant  and  noble,  not  to  be 
surpassed.’  He  saw  also — ‘  The  Heavenly  Sis¬ 
ter-in-law,  worthy,  very  thoughtful,  and  of  great 
capacity,  always  advising  the  Elder  Brother,  with 
a  far-reaching  consideration.’  The  Heavenly 
Mother  is  probably  Mary,  the  Mother  of  our  Lord  ; 
but  who  is  his  wife,  the  worthy  one,  giving  her 
husband  good  advice  ?  Those  passages  cannot 
be  read  without  great  pain,  and  I  need  not  add 
another  word  about  the  visions. 

“  Now,  as  to  the  revelations.  Some  parties 
have  seen  in  them  only  a  fervid  imagination,  com¬ 
muning  with  God,  and  fancying  its  own  workings 
to  be  direct  communications  from  Him.  But  th^ 
view  does  not  afford  a  solution  of  the  language  in 
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which  they  are  described.  They  are  often  preceded 
by  the  statement — that  the  Heavenly  FatMr  ooms 
MWH  into  the  world,  and  spoke,  or  that  the  Heav* 
enly  Hroiher  did  ea  In  some  revelations  God  and 
the  Saviour  are  joined  t<wther.  Now,  the  words, 

'  came  down  into  the  wtirld '  are  the  same  by  which 
the  misaion  of  the  leader  himself  is  ck^rihed, 
when  he  is  spoken  of  as  actaally  and  in  body  pre* 
sent  in  the  host.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  no 
description  of  any  visible  form,  or  the  manner  in 
which  the  prerenceof  God  is  indicated,  thi  one 
occasion,  two  of  the  subordinate  loaders — the 
*  Kings' — are  first  aware  that  God  has  come  down. 
They  repair  to  the  Court,  and  represent  the  fact, 
when  *  i^w-tseuen  instantly  comesin  to  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  Heavenly  Father.*  On  artother  occa> 
Sion,  God  speaks  to  the  whole  army,  and  is  an¬ 
swered  by  the  *  multitude  of  little  ones.' 

“Vou  will  perceive  at  once  that  the  model  of 
these  representations  has  been  sought  in  the  ac¬ 
counts  in  Genesis  of  the  appearance  of  the 
Almighty  to  Abraham  and  Jacob,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  history  of  all  tlie  Divine  communica¬ 
tions  with  .Moees,  at  the  time  of  the  giving  of  the 
Law.  How  the  deception  is  manag^  and  kept  up 
is  an  inquiry  which  we  are  at  present  entirely 
unable  to  pursue.  The  substance  of  the  re¬ 
velations  is  sometimes  silly  enough,  and  the 
Almighty  is  described  as  a  detector  oi  traitors,  and 
made  to  cross-question  one  in  a  loose,  rambling 
style,  which  is  most  revolting  to  our  minds.  In 
general,  however,  the  design  of  this  ‘  Deos  ex 
machiiia’  is  to  confirm  the  authority  of  the  chief, 
and  cheer  the  liost  under  circumstances  of  dis¬ 
couragement.  The  ad  vice  given  is  often  very  good. 

“These  revelations  and  appearances  of  God  | 
yon  will  place  in  the  same  categ<>ry  with  the  i 
visions.  To  mention  them  is  a  sutficient  expos¬ 
ure  of  their  falsehood.  There  still  remain  '  the 
innumerable  miracles  and  acts  of  power’  said  to 
be  perfonned  by  the  Heavenly  rather  and  the 
Heavenly  Brother.  But  no  record  of  them  is  given 
in  any  of  the  publications  issuing  from  T'ae-ping 
Wang  himselt.  In  a  proclamation  by  ‘the eastern 
and  western  kings,’  however,  we  find*  the  following 
account,  with  which  1  shall  close  this  part  of  my 
letter ; — ‘  In  the  9ih  month  of  the  .Mow-shin  year, 
[1848,]  Jesus,  the  Saviour, descended  among  men, 
and  displayed  innumerable  acts  of  power,  slaiigh- 
tenng  we  know  not  how  many  devils,  in  several 
great  engagements.  How  could  the  impish  fiends 
maintain  the  fight  against  Heaven  ?’ 

“  The  above  sketch  of  what  is  bad  in  the  re¬ 
ligious  system  of  the  rebels  will  have  altered  con¬ 
siderably  the  opinion  that  their  good  points  were 
inclining  you  to  entertain  of  them.  Their  errors 
are  certainly  deplorable,  and  we  cannot  tell  to 
what  they  may  grow.  There  is,  indeed,  that  about 
the  chief,  there  is  ground  to  believe,  which  would 
keep  him  from  erring  on  the  great  points  of  the 
unity  of  God,  and  the  obligation  ami  eternal  sanc¬ 
tions  of  the  moral  law ;  but  if  he  were  removed 
from  the  midst  of  them — and  it  is  not  quite  cer¬ 
tain  that  he  has  not  been  so  already — their  whole 
enterprise  might  soon  be  invested  with  a  repellant 
fanaticism.  As  it  is,  there  is  quite  enough  to  make 
us  cautious  in  what  we  say  and  think  of  them — 


to  dash  our  hopes,  and  to  introdure  into  our  mind 
the  gravest  anxiety.  It  is  impossible  to  quit  this 
topic  of  what  jhe  rebels  are  religiously,  with  a 
flourish  of  trumpets,  exulting  in  the  noble  temple 
iliat  has  arisen  to  the  great  God  in  this  great  em¬ 
pire  of  idolatry,  almost  without  the  hano  of  man, 
yM  neither  can  I  cast  them  from  my  sympathies. 
They  present  to  us  a  spectacle  of  mingled  good 
and  evil.__Krror  follows  close  in  the  wake  of  the 
truth  that  has  attracted  their  ardent  gaze.  But  it  is 
truth  which  has  made  them  what,  and  placed  them 
wliere,  they  are— which  has  set  tliem,  with  all 
their  sube^uent  aberraiiuiia,  on  high,  far  above 
their  idolatrous  countrymen  and  atheistic  literati. 
.Means  must  be  taken,  at  whatever  individual  and 
personal  risk,  to  put  them  in  possession  of  the 
entire  Scriptures,  and  to  explain  to  them  the  way 
of  God  more  fully.  When  this  is  done,  mission¬ 
aries  will  have  performed  their  duty,  and  may  look 
forward  with  hope  for  the  results." 

After  the  deductions  that  must  be  made 
fur  these  deplorable  mistakes  and  mischievous 
delusions,  it  U  a  great  and  glorious  thing  to 
bear  that  they  have  recognized  the  funda¬ 
mental  truth  of  one  personal  Deity,  and 
powerfully  protested  both  against  polytheism 
and  atheism  ;  so  that  they  are  resolutely  and 
entirely  committed  against  all  the  old  reli¬ 
gious  systems  of  their  country,  and  neither 
spare  the  superstitions  of  the  Taouists,  the 
idolatry  of  the  Buddhists,  nor  the  atheism  of 
the  literati.  Who  but  must  have  rejoiced  to 
see,  as  the  gentlemen  on  board  the  Hermet 
saw,  when  she  was  at  Silver  Island,  the  great 
river  of  China  strewed  with  wrecks  of  the 
demolished  idols,  and  Buddhas,  twenty  feet 
high,  floating  in  dishonored  crowds  onward 
to  the  ocean,  henceforth  to  be  perches  for 
the  sea-birds,  or  mistaken  for  a  new  species 
of  sea-monsters  by  some  credulous  and  af¬ 
frighted  navigator?  If  this  is  not  casting 
their  idols  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats,  it  is 
to  the  fishes  and  the  gulls. 

One  of  the  most  considerable  and  moment¬ 
ous  facts  in  the  whole  matter  is,  that  the 
movement  appears  to  be  purely  spontaneous, 
and  that  it  seems  to  be  running  like  a  confla¬ 
gration  over  the  whole  empire ;  for  fuel  is 
everywhere  supplied  by  the  disgust  which 
has  long  existed  both  against  the  rulers  and 
the  superstitions  of  the  country.  It  is  high¬ 
ly  probable  that  it  originates  with  neither 
Popish  nor  Protestant  missionaries,  though 
possibly  with  a  leader  who  has  had  some 
little  acquaintance  with  both,  and  has  had  op¬ 
portunity  of  perusing  the  books  of  each  party. 

it  is  truly  a  great  and  wonderful  thing  to 
see  a  mighty  nation  thus  awaking,  after  the 
sleep  of  untold  ages,  to  truths  that  cannot  but 
exercise  a  powerful  influence  upon  every 
human  mind  that  receives  them ;  and  though 
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in  their  first  awakening  they  mix  up  their 
past  dreams  with  the  realities  that  are  crowd¬ 
ing  upon  their  astonished  sight,  yet  we  who 
have  never  passed  through  such  a  transition 
state  must  not  be  surprised  at  the  strange 
and  monstrous  confusion  of  their  ideas  ;  for, 
as  yet,  they  are  only  like  men  that  dream. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  able  to  say  of  them, 
as  Dr.  Legge  does ; 

“  They  are  no  more  benumbed  by  speculations 
that  do  not  reach  beyond  the  little  span  of  life,  or 
represent  death  as  the  end  of  conscious  independ¬ 
ent  existence.  They  are  no  more  the  sport  of 
phantasmagoria  of  the  metempsychosis.  Add 
further  to  this,  that  they  have  learned  to  speak  of 
our  Scriptures  as  the  Word  of  God,  and  are  not 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  their  errors,  and  remedy 
them,  when  they  think  they  have  offended  against 
the  Divine  honor.  Let  all  these  considerations  be 
placed  on  the  one  side,  and  though  there  be  the 
grievous  imperfections,  the  ignorance,  and  gross 
corruptions  of  the  truth,  and  visions  and  revela¬ 
tions,  in  which  is  no  light,  to  be  weighed  against 
them  on  the  other,  the  scale  will  descend,  (think, 
on  the  side  of  generous  appreciation ;  you  will 
not  believe  that  so  great  a  movement  can  have  a 
futile  termination,  and  you  will  earnestly  hope 
that  the  whole  truth  of  God  may  soon  be  given  to 
them,  and  expounded  to  them  fully  and  firmly. 

“  But  whatever  judgments  different  parties  may 
form  of  the  rebels  on  a  review  of  their  religious 
tenets,  it  must  be  admitted  as  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  such  a  body  of  men  should  all  at  once  be  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  heart  of  this  empire,  and  waging  a 
war  hitherto  successful  against  its  Tartar  rulers.” 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  trace  God 
in  history,  as  well  as  in  his  written  revela¬ 
tion,  will,  doubtless,  feel  an  interest  of  the 
deepest  and  most  thrilling  kind  in  the  coinci¬ 
dence  to  which  we  now  proceed  to  call  at¬ 
tention.  It  is  precisely  at  the  period  of  this 
wonderful  movement  of  the  Chinese  towards 
the  renunciation  of  their  idols,  that  the  great 
evangelizing  societies  of  our  country  have 
prepared  for  them  the  New  Testament  at  the 
extraordinarily  low  price  of  fourpence,  and  in 
a  greatly  improved  translation.  Tiie  book  is 
now  lying  on  our  table,  and  of  all  the  mar¬ 
vels  of  the  typographic  art,  this  is  the  most 
marvellous,  it  is  a  small  volume,  five  and  a 
half  inches  long  by  three  and  three  quarters 
wide,  and  more  than  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
thick ;  the  paper  is  beautiful  and  the  type 
exquisite.  Of  all  the  specimens  of  Chinese 
printing  we  have  ever  inspected,  we  should 
be  disposed  to  say  this  must  appear  to  the 
Chinese  themselves  the  most  beautiful  exhi- 
Intion  of  their  language  that  has  ever  been 
presented  to  them  ;  and  that  this  should  have 
been  affected  by  the  barbarians”  whom,  for 
ages,  their  rulers  have  taught  them  to  de¬ 


spise,  may  contribute  not  a  little  to  lower 
their  self-confidence  and  modify  their  national 
rejudices.  But  that  such  a  work  should 
ave  been  brought  to  perfection  just  at  this 
era  of  their  history,  that  it  should  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  multiply,  by  means  of  the  modern 
improvements  in  printing,  to  any  extent,  these 
Chinese  New  Testaments  for  fourpence,  pre¬ 
sents  to  the  contemplative  mind  a  fact  that 
deserves  and  will  well  repay  attention.  Is 
it  the  design  of  Providence  that  China  should 
read,  in  its  own  tongue,  the  wonderful  works 
of  God?  Then  Providence  has  produced 
that  Word  without  miracles  or  the  gift  of 
tongues.  But  all  that  labor,  that  ingenuity, 
that  mechanical  skill  and  perseverance  which 
have  accomplished  this  work,  might  have 
remained  for  ages  abortive,  as  seed  laid  up 
in  a  granary,  had  not  the  present  movement 
presented  the  wide  field  made  accessible,  and, 
as  it  were,  ploughed  up  almost  from  end  to 
end,  and  ready  to  receive  the  precious  seed. 
Dr.  Morrison’s  types,  though  excellent  in 
their  day,  were  comparatively  costly — not 
adapted  for  the  masses.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  to  give  copies  of  his  Bibles  to  any 
great  extent.  In  bis  day  the  metal  Chinese 
type  was  unknown.  This  is  the  invention 
that  was  to  synchronize  with  the  opening  of 
China,  and  though  the  two  facts  have  been 
brought  about  by  two  very  different  sets  of 
individuals,  without  concert  or  even  know¬ 
ledge  of  each  other’s  purposes,  yet  they  both 
develop  themselves  almost  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment.  One  mail  brings  us  the  intelligence 
that  China  is  being  revolutionized  by  a  set  of 
men  who  possess  only  a  part  of  Genesis  in 
their  own  language,  but  who  recognize  the 
whole  Bible  as  their  religion,  though  they 
read  it  only  in  fragments ;  and  the  next  mail 
brings  to  this  country  the  first  completed 
copy  of  the  New  Testament  in  their  language, 
as  remaikable  for  cheapness  ns  it  is  for  beauty. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  has  the 
honor  of  stipplying  the  men  who  have  made 
the  translation  and  cast  the  type ;  while  to 
the  Bible  Society  is  due  the  honor  of  afford¬ 
ing  pecuniary  aid  towards  the  requisite  ma¬ 
chinery.  Had  not  both  these  societies  been 
in  operation,  no  one  could  have  smd  how 
China  was  to  have  an  adequate  supply  of 
Bibles.  No  other  nation  could  have  pro¬ 
duced  them,  and  she  could  not  have  pro¬ 
duced  them  for  herself.  Then,  again,  if 
China  had  not  been  prepared  to  accept  the 
Bible,  little  could  have  been  done  with  the 
work  now  accomplished,  except  at  the  trad¬ 
ing  ports  upon  the  mere  fringes  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  In  all  probability  the  demand  for 
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these  cheap  Testaments  will  now  become 
immense.  Another  year,  or  even  a  few 
months,  may  decide  the  fate  of  the  Tartar 
dynasty ;  and  whether  the  revolution  issues 
in  one  universal  monarchy,  or  in  the  four 
cardinal  ones  at  present  suggested  by  the 
titles  of  the  princes — East,  West,  North,  and 
South — in  either  case  the  efforts  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  spread  the  Scriptures  are  likely 
to  be  left  perfectly  free  ;  and  when  it  is  re¬ 
membered  that  though  the  pronunciation  of 
the  language  is  different  in  the  different  pro¬ 
vinces,  yet  that  the  character  and  the  power 
of  it  are  the  same  everywhere,  what  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  and  vast  scope  will  be  given  for 
the  operation  of  that  Word  of  life  which  has 
in  great  part  emancipated  the  mind  of  the 
Western  world,  and  has  now  to  emancipate 
the  Eastern  from  the  consolidated  darkness 
of  four  thousand  years!  The  Bishop  of 
Victoria,  writing  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  under  date  of  Hong  Kong,  May  23, 
1863,  observes: — 

“  The  Word  of  God  is  no’v  also  given  to  the 
Chinese  in  an  improved  version;  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  having  been  recently  completed 
by  Dr.  Medhurst  and  his  colleagues  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Missionary  Society.  The  translations  of  the 
late  Dr.  Gutzlaif  and  others  are  extensively  cir¬ 
culated  in  the  rebel  camp.  The  Christian  tracts 
and  books  so  long  distributed  by  Protestant  mis¬ 
sionaries,  often  with  heavy  heart  and  desponding 
mind,  among  the  listless  multitudes  in  the  streets 
and  suburbs  of  Canton,  are  at  length  bringing 
forth  fruit,  and  God  has  been  better  to  us  than 
our  own  weak  faith  and  hope.  These  little  mes¬ 
sengers  of  mercy  have  winged  their  flight  into  the 
far  interior  as  a  testimony  to  the  boundless  power 
and  influence  of  the  Christian  press  in  China,  and 
in  the  adjacent  province  of  Kwsng-se,  have 
given  a  character  and  an  impulse  to  what  is  likely 
to  become  the  most  important  of  modem  revolu¬ 
tions.  A  body  of  men  who,  in  the  great  outlines 
of  their  belief,  may  even  be  termed  our  fellow-re¬ 
ligionists,  are  now  advancing  towards  the  capital 
of  the  most  populous  of  empires;  and  in  the  event 
of  ultimate  success,  they  may,  if  more  perfectly 
instructed,  become  the  pioneers  of  the  pure  gos¬ 
pel  of  Christ  ;  or,  if  neglected,  they  may  degene¬ 
rate  into  the  most  ignorant  of  mere  fanatics  and 
iconoclasts. 

“It  is  gratifying  to  hear  that  one  of  the  oldest 
Protestant  missionaries.  Dr.  Medhurst,  of  Shang¬ 
hai,  the  tirst  ot  living  Chinese  ocholars,  is  about 
to  make  the  attempt  of  visiting  Nanking  :  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  no  consular  restrictions  will 
be  put  in  force  to  hinder  him  in  such  a  peculiar 
emergency.” — Church  Miu.  Intelligencer.  Sep¬ 
tember,  1863. 

One  circumstance  which  has  attended  the 
progress  of  these  insurgents  must  be  admit¬ 
ted  on  all  bands  to  a  heavy  drawback 


upon  their  claim  for  sympathy  from  the  ci¬ 
vilized  world.  That  such  cruelties  as  they 
have  perpetrated  upon  foes  who  have  laid 
down  their  arms  and  implored  mercy,  should 
be  associated  with  a  profession  of  faith  in  the 
religion  of  the  Bible,  is  a  proof  of  intense 
fanaticism,  probably  of  innate  cruelty,  but 
certainly  of  very  imperfect  knowledge  of 
that  gospel  which  teaches  forgiveness  and 
forbearance.  It  may  be  alleged  on  their  be¬ 
half  that  they  find  such  massacres  necessary 
to  secure  the  overthrow  of  the  Tartar  power, 
and  to  inspire  terror  into  their  enemies,  by 
which  they  may  hope  to  shorten  the  conflict 
and  stay  the  effusion  of  human  blood.  But 
the  very  factof  slaughtering  their  fellow- men 
who  submit  before  them  and  implore  their 
pity,  is  grossly  inconsistent  with  their  own 
declarations  of  fraternity  with  all  men,  and 
the  repeated  statement  in  their  religious 
books,  that  they  hold  the  Almighty  Jehovah 
to  be  the  common  Father,  and  all  mankind 
to  be  brethren.  We  should  have  thought 
less  of  their  cruelties  if  they  had  not  pro¬ 
fessed  to  be  acquainted  with  Christianity,  or 
if  their  rebellion  had  originated  in  mere 
patriotism,  suffering  under  a  sense  of  aggra¬ 
vated  wrong.  They  have,  no  doubt,  cruel 
enemies  opposed  to  them,  and  probably  they 
are  not  acting  more  cruelly  than  those  ene¬ 
mies  would  act  towards  themselves,  were  the 
fortunes  of  war  reversed.  But  then  those 
enemies  are  superstitious  idolaters,  and  have 
no  sense  of  the  value  of  human  life,  whereas 
the  insurgents  profess  to  believe  in  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  love,  and  the  immortality  of  the 
soul. 

We  cannot,  we  confess,  regard  their  con¬ 
duct  in  this  respect  with  any  thing  but  hor¬ 
ror  and  disgust.  Their  ignorance  or  their 
hypocrisy  most  be  great;  and  we  shall  wait 
with  the  deepest  anxiety,  in  hope  that  their 
leaders  may  discover  of  themselves,  or  be 
taught  by  those  missionaries  who,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  have  now  gained  access  to  them,  how 
unworthy  and  inconsistent  their  conduct  has 
been,  and  how  little  their  cause  can  be  served 
by  the  repetition  of  such  atrocities.  The 
most  reasonable  explanation  that  has  been 
offered  of  their  conduct,  is  that  which  repre¬ 
sents  them  as  imagining  that  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  supplies  a  precedent  for  all  who  would 
faithfully  serve  the  true  God  against  his  ene¬ 
mies,  and  that  they  are  deriving  their  author¬ 
ity  from  the  commission  given  to  Moses  and 
Joshua  to  cut  off  the  Canaanites.  This  is 
very  probably  the  case  ;  and  if  it  should  be 
found  to  be  so  when  it  has  been  further  ex¬ 
amined,  the  best  excuse  that  could  then  be 
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offered  for  them  would  be,  that  they  are  by 
no  means  the  first  warriors  that  have  erred  in 
such  imitation  of  Old  Testament  example. 
It  is,  we  admit,  something  of  a  set-off  to  their 
massacres  of  the  imperial  troops,  that  they 
have  almost  uniformly  respected  private  per¬ 
sons  and  property,  and  have  only  laid  their 
hands  upon  the  troops  and  the  mandarins, 
with  their  possessions  ;  that  they  have  also 
allowed  those  private  persons  who  did  not 
approve  of  the  rebellion  to  depart  peaceably 
from  the  towns  and  cities  which  they  took. 
So  far  they  are  following  a  sound  policy,  and 
securing  the  means  of  hereafter  cementing 
the  people  to  their  cause.  Glad  indeed  shall 
we,  as  well  as  the  whole  civilized  world,  be 
to  hear  speedily,  that  they  find  themselves  in 
such  a  position  of  strength  and  security  as  to 
allow  them  to  show  mercy  to  their  enemies, 
and  so  recommend  to  their  acceptance  more 
effectually  than  by  severity,  that  religion  of 
peace  and  good-will  towards  men  which  they 
profess  to  have  adopted. 

But  now  as  to  the  future  of  this  singular 
and  mysterious  people.  According  to  all  the 
reports  that  have  reached  Europe,  whether 
from  officials,  or  from  private  and  independ¬ 
ent  sources,  it  is  fully  expected  that  the 
rebels  will  ultimately  gain  the  empire;  ever}- 
fresh  arrival  tends  to  confirm  this  expecta¬ 
tion.  Though  their  army  with  its  adherents 
does  not  exceed,  perhaps  does  not  reach,  two 
hundred  thousand  men,  yet  they  have  beaten, 
one  after  another,  all  the  armies  brought 
against  them,  and  all  the  principal  generals 
of  the  empire ;  and  unless  some  source,  as 
yet  unknown,  should  supply  fresh  and  more 
efficient  means  of  defence,  the  empire  must 
be  lost  to  the  Mantchous.  The  men  who 
hold  the  reigns  of  government  are  evidently 
no  match  for  these  soldiers  of  the  revolution, 
either  in  spirit  or  tactics.  It  is  probable  that 
they  have  paid  attention  to  the  European 
mode  of  warfare,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
some  Europeans  may  be  among  them.  It  is 
evident  that  they  started  with  a  braver  and 
bolder  race  of  men,  as  soldiers,  than  were  to 
be  found  in  the  imperial  army ;  and  besides 
that,  they  have  been  inspirited  by  three  years’ 
uninterrupted  success. 

The  young  emperor  has  neither  the  means 
nor  the  spirit  to  cope  with  such  enemies. 
His  defences  have  been  gradually  melting 
away  like  snow  in  sunshine,  while  his  foes 
have  been  steadily  advancing.  His  treasury 
has  been  exhausted  by  fruitless  armaments, 
and  the  means  of  starving  the  capilol,  in 
which  he  is  shut  up,  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  rebels.  Parties  on  the  spot,  and  who 
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have  watched  the  progress  of  events,  have 
become  almost,  if  not  altogether,  unanimous 
in  their  expectation  that  the  rebels  must  ulti¬ 
mately  be  successful.  Many  observers,  who 
for  a  long  time  refused  to  attach  any  import¬ 
ance  to  the  revolution,  and  who  till  recently 
expected  it  to  be  suppressed,  are  now  of 
opinion  that  it  must  prevail  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  existing  dynasty,  whatever  may  be  the 
ultimate  fate  of  the  Pretender.  All  authori¬ 
ties  are  satisfied  of  the  imbecility  and  stupid¬ 
ity  of  the  Tartar  government,  and  expect 
nothing  less  than  to  see  it  speedily  annihilated. 
It  does  not  deserve  to  be  upheld,  and  the 
sooner  it  is  swept  away,  the  better.  Before 
this  article  can  issue  from  the  press,  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  the  tidings  may 
have  arrived  of  this  issue  of  the  conflict,  or  if 
not,  they  can  hardly  be  long  delayed.  Should 
the  Tartar  dynasty  be  now  overthrown,  and 
China  be  opened  to  European  influences, 
there  can  be  no  prospect  of  its  future  resto¬ 
ration. 

But  the  extinction  of  the  Tartar  supremacy 
will  raise  a  problem  which  at  present  it  would 
be  difficult  to  solve.  With  independent  insur¬ 
rections  under  chiefs  probably  holding  differ¬ 
ent  views,  all  proceeding  at  the  same  time  in 
different  and  distant  parts  of  the  empire,  will 
the  present  Pretender  be  able  to  seize  the 
reins  of  government ;  and  if  he  should  seize 
them,  will  he  be  able  to  hold  them  with  suf¬ 
ficient  firmness,  and  reduce  the  other  chiefs 
to  acquiescence  in  his  rule  ?  Much  may  then 
depend,  first,  upon  the  people’s  love  of  peace, 
and  next,  on  the  superiority  of  the  Pretend¬ 
er’s  army.  At  present  it  is  clear  that  he  has 
the  start  of  all  competitors,  and  probably 
many  other  chances  in  his  favor.  Some  per¬ 
sons  expect  that  it  will  scarcely  be  possible 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  empire,  and 
that  it  will,  in  all  probability,  be  broken  up 
into  several  independent  sovereignties.  Some¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  seems  to  be  premeditated 
in  their  present  arrangement  of  titles.  How¬ 
ever  this  matter  may  be  finally  settled,  there 
seems  a  very  strong  probability  that  the  gates 
of  this  mighty  empire  will  at  length  be  thrown 
open  to  the  rest  of  the  human  family,  and 
that  ere  long  China  may  become  as  free  to 
European  influences  as  India.  The  market 
that  will  thus  be  laid  open  to  commerce  can¬ 
not  be  calculated.  The  people  are  as  yet 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  intercourse  with  other  nations. 
When  once  they  have  tasted  its  benefits,  there 
is  DO  doubt  they  will  eagerly  receive  our  vis¬ 
itors,  our  science,  and  all  those  superior 
embellishments  and  comforts  of  civilized  life 
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which  will  he  liberally  supplied  to  them 
from  Europe  and  America.  What  must  be  the 
effect  of  free  trade  with  this  vast  empire  upon 
our  own  country,  which  has  long  been,  and 
seems  likely  to  be,  the  workshop  of  the  world, 
no  one  can  tell ;  but,  at  any  rate,  our  com¬ 
mercial  interests  must  in  consequence  be  very 
greatly  extended. 

To  the  philanthropist,  however,  and  to  the 
Christian,  the  held  is  still  more  inviting.  A 
people  so  singularly  emancipating  themselves 
from  the  passive  and  stagnant  state  of  mind 
in  which  they  have  been  hopelessly  bound  for 
ages,  is  a  cheering  proof  of  the  inextinguish¬ 
able  energy  of  our  nature,  and  of  its  innate 
aspirations  after  something  better  and  higher 
than  all  that  idolatry  and  superstition,  or  even 
its  own  idolized  reason  and  self-developed 
philosophy,  have  been  able  to  attain.  Hu¬ 
man  nature  evidently  tends  to  something 
nobler  and  happier  than  any  of  these  systems 
can  supply.  The  case  of  China  ought  to 
^ve  the  last  blow  to  atheism  and  secular¬ 
ism.  These  theories  have  had  their  sway 
there  long  enough,  and. the  large  experiment, 
if  so  it  may  be  called,  ought  to  satisfy  the 
most  sceptical  speculator  that  humanity  is 
designed  for  and  will  reach  an  elevation  in 
China  and  elsewhere,  far  above  the  low  level 
of  such  systems.  They  are  worn  out  and 
effete;  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting.  The  Chinese  are  evidently  tired  of 
them,  and  calling  earnestly  to  the  Christian 
philanthropist,  “  Come  over  into  China  and 
help  us !” 

Dr.  Legge’s  remarks,  in  the  letter  already 
quoted  upon  these  important  points,  relating 
to  the  future  of  China,  deserves  the  attention 
of  every  Christian,  of  every  church,  and  of 
every  Christian  institution  for  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  gospel  and  of  the  Bible.  He 
says : 

“  First.  The  country  will  be  opened  to  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel ;  opportunity  will  be  given  to  go  to  and 
fro  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  it,  and  so 
knowledge  will  be  increased.  The  true  antidote 
to  the  errors  that  obtain  among  the  rebels  them¬ 
selves  at  present  will  be  administered,  and  the 
whole  population — hundreds  of  millions  of  the 
children  of  God — will  hear  the  words  by  which 
they  may  be  saved. 

“  Second.  Idolatry  will  be  put  down  with  a 
strong  hand,  and  the  Christian  Sabbath  will  be 
established  as  a  day  of  rest.  You  know  very  well 
that  the  use  of  force  in  the  suppression  of  idolatry 
can  never  find  an  advocate  in  me,  and  there  is  not 
a  missionary  in  China  who  would  not  do  his  utmost 
to  dissuade  the  rebels  from  putting  to  death  the 
poor  ignorant  Taouist  and  Buddhist  priests.  But 
they  have  their  own  way  of  doing  matters.  If 
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they  get  the  empire,  the  speedy  doom  of  idolatry 
is  sealed.  And  who  will  not  rejoice  in  the  result, 
and  hail  the  recognition  of  the  paradisiacal  insti¬ 
tution  t  If  the  nation  knew  the  boon  that  is  in 
store  for  it  in  this  one  thing — the  giving  it  the 
Sabbath — it  would  be  thrill^  with  joy.  What 
rest  for  the  bodies  of  its  toiling  populations ! 
What  nourishment  for  their  souls  !  It  will  raise 
them  from  their  earthly,  grovelling  habits,  pour  a 
new  light  into  their  social  system,  and  mature 
multitudes  for  heaven. 

“  Third.  The  opium  traffic  will  be  put  a  stop  to. 
That  this  will  he  required  by  the  rebels  is  beyond 
a  question,  and  I  cannot  think  it  will  he  required 
in  vain.  Suppose  they  say,  ‘Our  faith  is  the 
some  as  yours.  We  are  willing  to  admit  you 
freely  to  reside  and  traffic  in  our  land.  Only  there 
is  this  drug  brought  here  in  your  ships,  which  has 
depraved  and  enervated  hundred.s  of  thousands  of 
our  people,  and  we  will  not  have  it  any  more.  We 
will  form  no  treaty  with  yon  but  on  that  condition.’ 
Suppose  they  address  oiir  Government  thus,  there 
could  be  but  one  reply.  The  success  of  the  rebel¬ 
lion  certainly  supplies  the  prospect  of  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  this  traffic,  and  I  will  almost  venture  to  say 
that  all  parties  would  rejoice  if  its  cessation  were 
to  come  about  in  such  a  manner.  At  any  rate, 
let  the  condition  which  I  have  supposed  be  real¬ 
ized,  and  the  demand  of  the  Chinese  Government 
will  awaken  such  a  public  feeling,  that  a  hundred 
opium  traffics  would  be  swept  away  by  it.” 

The  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Rule,  though  dis¬ 
heartening,  18  not  unseasonable,  and  may  be 
as  a  note  of  warning.  There  are  many  things 
connected  with  the  movement  that  should 
be  strongly  reprobated,  and  others  that 
should  excite  caution,  and  perhaps  suspicion, 
as  to  the  ultimate  intentions  of  the  rebels. 
It  is,  however,  not  at  all  wonderful  that  the 
missionaries  who  have  so  long  been  knocking 
at  the  .door  of  China,  and  wailing  to  obtain 
admission,  should  hail  the  symptoms  of  divi¬ 
sion  and  confusion  within  the  house,  which 
afford  the  promise  of  free  admission.  If 
Mr.  Rule  had  placed  himself  in  the  position 
of  these  missionaries,  we  cannot  but  think 
he  would  have  expressed  less  surprise  at 
their  exultation,  and  felt  less  disposed  to 
question  the  reasonableness  of  their  expecta¬ 
tions.  He  should  have  remembered  that  the 
explanations  hitherto  offered  by  these  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  the  origin  of  the  rebellion,  are 
merely  the  conjectures  formed  upon  the 
scraps  of  information  they  have  collected 
from  different  quarters.  There  has  not  yet 
been  time  enough  for  them,  or  any  one  else, 
to  form  any  thing  like  a  calm  and  complete 
judgment  of  the  whole  case.  Though  we 
perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Rule  as  to  the  absurd 
and  blasphemous  opinions  which  are  mixed 
up  with  important  truths  in  the  books  of  the 
insurgents,  yet  we  totally  dissent  from  his 
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conclusion  as  to  its  being  an  affair  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  cannot  but  view  the  censures 
be  passes  upon  the  missionaries  for  regard¬ 
ing  the  revolution  with  so  much  favor,  as 
suggested  by  some  strong  prejudice  of  his 
own  mind  against  revolutions  and  rebellions 
of  all  kinds.  It  is  evident  he  views  all  such 
ibovements  as  incapable  of  producing  any 
good,  and  as  proceeding  from  the  worst 
feelings  and  principles  of  our  nature. 

There  is  one  important  consideration  which 
this  extraordinary  case  suggests  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world — it  is  the  demand  that  must  be 
made  in  China  for  Christian  enlightenment 
of  all  descriptions.  This,  must  be  contem¬ 
plated  in  connection  with  the  difficulty  of  ac¬ 
quiring  the  language,  and  the  length  of  time 
that  must  be  given  to  it  by  Europeans,  before 
they  can  make  themselves  agreeably  intel¬ 
ligible  to  the  natives.  Were  all  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  at  present  6t  for  the  work,  and 
waiting  at  the  outposts,  to  receive  permission 
to  enter  and  traverse  the  land  with  the  gospel 
commission  upon  their  lips,  there  probably 
would  not  be  one  for  every  ten  millions.  It 
must  be  years  before  others  can  be  qualified. 
But  in  our  apprehension,  the  missionaries  at 
present  in  the  field  would  do  belter  to  restrict 
their  labors  to  the  training  of  a  native  agency, 
than  to  enter  the  harvest  field  at  once  as 
reapers.  They  have  a  command  of  the 
language,  and  may  probably  soon  be  supplied 
with  as  many  learners  as  they  can  educate, 
or  so  far  qualify  by  imparting  to  them  a  com- 
prehei  oive  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
especially  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  as  to 
justify  their  entrance  upon  the  work  of  evan¬ 
gelists  to  their  countrymen.  '  These,  with  an 
ample  supply  of  Bibles,  might  form  at  least 
the  first  portion  of  agency  available  in  such 
a  time  of  need,  till  more  can  be  provided. 
The  project  advocated  by  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
James,  of  supplying  gratuitously  a  million 
copies  of  the  New  Testament  lately  com¬ 
pleted,  is  a  noble  one,  and  worthy  of  the 
Christian  magnanimity  that  has  so  auspi¬ 
ciously  commenced  it,  and  will  no  doubt  see 
it  accomplished.  The  Church  of  C^irist 
throughout  Europe  and  America  must, 
however,  look  u|>on  it  only  as  an  instalment. 
Much  more  will  be  required,  and  much  more 
must  be  done. 

If  it  be  correct,  as  stated,  that  the  new  ideas 
which  have  fallen  upon  the  mind  of  this 
people  like  a  spark  amidst  combustibles,  were 


derived  from  intercourse  with  missionaries, 
or  from  the  perusal  of  their  books,  then  there 
is  a  strong  probability  that,  when  this  becomes 
generally  known,  it  will  predispose  the  mass 
of  the  people  to  welcome  the  labors  and 
books  of  the  missionaries.  When  they  un¬ 
derstand  that  their  civil  emancipation  has 
been  wrought  by  the  influence  of  these  bene¬ 
volent  barbarians,  they  may  fairly  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  welcome  them  or  their  disciples  to  their 
populous  cities,  and  gladly  transform  their 
idol  temples  into  places  of  assembly  for 
hearing  the  Word  of  life. 

The  Christian  public  should,  however,  be 
cautioned  not  to  expect  that  the  whole  empire 
is  disposed  to  sympathize  in  the  religious 
views  of  the  insurgents,  or  prepared  to  re¬ 
nounce  at  once  their  superstitions.  We  sus¬ 
pect  that  the  religious  portion  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  is  in  great  part,  if  not  altogether,  confined 
to  the  literati  and  the  army.  The  people 
will  no  doubt  generally  and  heartily  sympa¬ 
thize  in  the  politics  of  the  rebel  chiefs,  and 
this  may  predispose  them  to  adopt,  or  at  least 
to  regard  favorably,  their  religious  novelties  ; 
but  it  would  yet  be  premature  to  expect  that 
any  very  great  religious  change  has  been 
wrought,  or  is  upon  the  point  of  being 
wrought,  upon  the  population  at  large.  To 
prevent  disappointment,  it  will  be  advisable 
not  to  assume  at  present  any  thing  as  certain 
as  to  the  future  progress  of  the  gospel  in 
China.  The  best  that  can  with  safely  be 
said  is,  that  the  process  seems  to  have 
commenced,  which  affords  a  favorable  au¬ 
gury  for  the  future ;  such  an  indication  un¬ 
doubtedly  as  warrants  the  noble  project  that 
has  been  set  on  foet.  But  it  must  take  years 
to  make  any  impression  ;  or,  possibly,  before 
the  political  excilenaent  shall  have  sufficiently 
subsided,  or  the  government  become  suffi¬ 
ciently  settled  and  secure  to  allow  the  peaceful 
efforts  of  Christian  missionaries  to  proceed. 
This,  however,  is  certain :  “  the  land  of 
Sinim"  was  not  unknown  to  the  prophet, 
who  taught  by  the  Spirit,  deciphered  the 
glories,  and  heard  the  voices  of  the  latter 
day.  In  his  visions  it  was  seen  yielding  to 
the  dominion  of  the  Prince  of  Peace;  and 
every  aspect  of  events  now  passing  there, 
warrants  the  hope  that  those  from  the  land 
of  Sinim"  may  ere  long  unite  with  the  child¬ 
ren  of  the  kingdom,  in  adoration  of  Him  to 
whom  “  every  knee  shall  bow  and  every 
tongue  confess.” 
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No  man  of  modem  times  has  been  more 
written  about  than  Napoleon.  As  the  great¬ 
est  conqueror  of  our  era,  he  has  obtained 
that  engrossing  share  of  public  attention 
which  conquerors  never  fail  to  secure.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  Napo¬ 
leon  was  an  object  of  general  fear  and  abhor¬ 
rence  in  England,  as  well  as  throughout 
Europe.  His  armies  had  overrun  half  the 
continent,  and  the  greatest  capitals  had 
opened  their  gates  to  him  as  victor.  His 
ambition  and  thirst  for  conquest  were  bound¬ 
less  ;  his  genius  as  a  warrior  was  unques¬ 
tionably  great ;  and  his  success  for  a  time 
was  almost  unparalleled.  But  he  never  ex¬ 
cited  love  :  it  was  always  fear.  The  French 
admired  him,  because  he  fed  their  national 
vanity  and  ambition.  By  the  people  of  all 
other  nations  he  was  dreaded  and  hated. 

His  fall  was  more  sudden  than  had  been 
his  rise.  He  was  precipitated  from  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  power  into  a  prison  on  a  lonely  rock 
in  the  ocean,  with  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  for  his 
keeper.  Tliis  sudden  reverse  in  his  fortunes 
excited  a  sympathy  for  Napoleon,  which 
otherwise  he  would  never  have  secured.  As 
time  passed  by,  his  atrocities  were  forgotten 
in  the  splendor  of  his  military  achievements ; 
and  a  sympathy  was  excited  in  favor  of  Na¬ 
poleon  the  prisoner,  which  had  been  denied 
to  Napoleon  the  conqueror. 

The  government  of  Britain  has  been  se¬ 
verely  blamed  for  having  condemned  Napo¬ 
leon  to  his  conhnement  in  St.  Helena.  We 
cannot  share  in  this  view.  Napoleon  had 
been  the  great  scourge  of  Europe — made  it 
a  human  shambles — crushed  every  will  ad¬ 
verse  to  his  own — trodden  down  nationalities 
everywhere — was  a  foe  to  peace  and  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  set  all  laws  at  defiance.  It 
was  for  the  benefit  of  humankind  that  such 
a  man’s  powers  of  mischief  should  be  re¬ 
strained  ;  but  it  was  unfortunate,  for  Britain’s 
own  sake,  that  she.  should  have  been  made 
the  instrument  of  bis  captivity.  Had  it  been 
committed  to  Russia,  Prussia,  or  Austria,  to 
take  charge  of  him,  the  probabilities  are,  that 


he  would  have  been  much  less  mercifully 
dealt  with. 

Dr.  Channlng,  in  his  able  and  searching 
scrutiny  of  the  character  of  Napoleon,  re¬ 
marks — ”  We  are  not  only  unable  to  see  the 
wrong  done  to  Napoleon  in  sending  him  to 
St.  Helena,  but  we  cannot  muster  up  much 
sympathy  for  the  inconveniences  and  priva¬ 
tions  which  he  endured  there.  Our  sympa¬ 
thies  in  this  particular  are  wayward  and  un- 
tractable.  When  we  would  carry  them  to 
that  solitary  island,  and  fasten  them  on  the 
illustrious  victim  of  British  cruelty,  they  will 
not  tarry  there,  but  take  their  flight  across 
the  Mediterranean  to  Jaffa,  and  across  the 
Atlantic  to  the  platform  where  the  Due 
d’Enghien  was  shot,  to  the  prison  of  Tous- 
saint,  and  to  the  fields  of  battle  where  thou¬ 
sands  at  bis  bidding  lay  weltering  in  blood. 
When  we  strive  to  fix  our  thoughts  upon  the 
sufferings  of  the  injured  hero,  other  and  more 
terrible  sufferings,  of  which  he  was  the  cause, 
rush  upon  us;  and  his  complaints,  however 
loud  and  angry,  are  drowned  by  groans  and 
execrations,  which  fill  our  ear  from  every 
region  which  he  traversed.  We  have  no 
tears  to  spare  for  fallen  greatness,  when  that 
greatness  was  founded  on  crime,  and  reared 
by  force  and  perfidy.  Vfe  reserve  them  for 
those  on  whose  ruin  it  rose.  We  keep  our 
sympathies  for  one  race,  for  human  nature 
in  its  humbler  forms,  for  the  impoverished 
peasant,  the  widowed  mother,  the  violated 
virgin ;  and  we  are  even  perverse  enough  to 
rejoice  that  the  ocean  has  a  prison-house 
where  the  author  of  those  miseries  may  be 
safely  lodged.  Bonaparte’s-  history  is«to  us 
too  solemn,  the  wrongs  for  which  humanity 
and  freedom  arraign  him  are  too  flagrant,  to 
allow  us  to  play  the  part  of  sentimentalists 
around  his  grave  at  St.  Helena.” 

But  even  Dr.  Channing  was  of  opinion  that 
Great  Britain  treated  Napoleon  with  “  un¬ 
warrantable,  because  unnecessary  severity” 
at  St.  Helena.  And  the  only  instance  of  this 
severe  treatment  which  be  cites,  is  the  refusal 
of  the  British  government  to  acknowledge 
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or  address  Napoleon  as  “  Emperor.”  But 
Britain  never,  even  in  the  height  of  his  power, 
acknowledged  Napoli  .>n  to  be  emperor.  And 
if  at  l9t.  Helena  Brit».in  had  acknowledged 
him  as  “  Emperor  of  Ute  French,”  in  what 
light  was  Louis  XVIII.,  ihen  the  reigning 
monarch  at  Paris,  to  be  regarded  ?  To  have 
recognized  the  captive  as  an  emperor  would 
have  been  false  in  point  of  fact,  (for  he  had 
himself  abdicated  his  empire  at  Fontainbleau,) 
and  at  variance  with  the  etiquette  of  nations. 
It  would  have  been  but  as  a  mockery  so  to 
have  addressed  him.  Yet  on  such  points  did 
Napoleon  conceive  grounds  of  mortal  offence 
against  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  and  the  British 
government,  which  broke  out  in  angry  queru- 
lousness  from  lime  to  time.  “  He  persisted,” 
says  Lamartine,  “  with  an  affectation  which 
his  flatterers  consider  heroic,  but  which  his¬ 
tory  will  judge  as  puerile,  because  it  is  a 
misconception  of  his  fortune,  in  exacting  the 
titles  of  emperor  and  majesty,  which  England, 
never  having  acknowledged  the  empire,  was 
not  ofiicially  bound  to  give  him.  He  ap¬ 
pealed  to  heaven  and  earth  against  this 
breach  of  etiquette.  He  dictated  notes  on 
this  trifle,  as  he  would  have  done  on  the 
conquest  or  the  loss  of  Europe  !” 

It  has  been  said  of  some  great  man,  that 
his  last  act  in  life  was  his  greatest,  and  that 
in  nothing  did  he  acquit  himself  so  grandly 
as  in  taking  his  last  farewell  to  all  his  great¬ 
ness.  But  of  Napoleon  it  must  be  said  that 
bis  last  acts  were  his  meanest ;  and  that,  in 
losing  power,  he  lost  character  and  dignity. 
He  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  bearing  ad¬ 
versity  with  patience.  He  quarrelled  with 
it,  as  if  it  had  been  a  human  offence,  and  did 
not  scruple  to  resort  to  quibble,  and  trick, 
and  misrepresentation,  to  make  men  believe 
be  was  the  victim  of  malice  and  persecution. 
When  told  of  his  destination  for  St.  Helena, 
he  vowed  he  would  never  go  there  alive :  he 
threatened  to  kill  himself.  Madame  Bertrand 
gave  out  that  he  had  a  quantity  of  laudanum 
by  him  for  the  purpose.  He  discussed  the 
subject  of  suicide  with  Las  Casas,  justifying 
Aie  contemplated  act  by  averring  that  “  his 
internal  principles  did  not  oppose  any  bar  to 
it.”  But  he  did  not  take  tlie  laudanum :  he 
was  carried  to  St.  Helena. 

Among  those  who  accompanied  Napoleon 
out  of  the  BelUropkon  into  the  Northumber¬ 
land,  on  the  latter  vessel  sailing  with  him  to 
St.  Helena,  was  O’Meara,  the  surgeon  of  the 
Bellerophon^  to  whom  Napoleon  had  taken  a 
liking.  This  O’Meara  afterwards  published 
a  Ix^k,  entitled,  A  Voice  from  St.  Helena, 
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which,  it  now  appears,  was  a  thoroughly 
dishonest  and  lying  book, — full  of  misrepre¬ 
sentation  and  calumny,  especially  as  con¬ 
cerned  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  the  governor  of 
St.  Helena,  to  whose  particular  charge  Na¬ 
poleon  was  committed. 

Napoleon  landed  at  St.  Helena  on  the  16th 
of  October,  1815;  and  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
arrived  there  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  his 
office  on  the  14th  of  April  following.  The 
office  was  one  of  great  delicacy  and  difficulty, 
requiring  vigilance,  firmness,  and  fidelity. 
Lowe  was  selected  for  the  post  of  governor 
because  he  was  a  tried  man.  He  had  served 
with  honor  in  various  important  capacities — 
in  Corsica,  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  Egypt, 
in  Germany,  and  in  the  Low  Countries.  Sir 
John  Moore,  the  future  hero  of  Corunna,  once 
said  to  Lowe,  when  in  Egypt,  “Lowe,  when 
you’re  at  the  outposts,  1  always  feel  sure  of 
a  good  night’s  rest.”  He  was  also  a  well- 
educated  man,  and  spoke  French  perfectly. 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  has  been  called  “  the 
jailer  of  Napoleon,”  and  certainly  all  asso¬ 
ciations  belonging  to  jailers  are  any  thing 
but  agreeable.  The  business  and  duty  cer¬ 
tainly  was,  to  keep  a  strict  watch  over  Na¬ 
poleon,  and  prevent  him  escaping  from  St. 
Helena  as  he  bad  before  escaped  from  Elba. 
Such  were  his  orders,  and  he  acted  up  to 
them ;  but  it  was  a  hard  and  hateful  office. 

O’Meara  and  all  who  have  written  about 
Napoleon’s  captivity,  have  left  the  impression 
on  the  reader’s  mind,  that  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
harassed  his  distinguished  prisoner  with  visits 
of  surveillance,  worried  him  with  regulations, 
and  provoked  him  by  useless  restrictions. 
The  fact,  however,  now  comes  out,  in  the 
book  just  published  by  Mr.  Forsyth,*  that 
during  the  six  years  of  Napoleon’s  captivity. 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  had  only  five  interviews 
with  his  prisoner. 

Napoleon  insisted  on  being  still  recognized 
as  the  Emperor  of  France,  and  addressed  as 
“Your  Imperial  Majesty;”  whereas  the 
governor  was  instructed  not  to  recognize  the 
title,  or  to  address  him  otherwise  than  as 
General  Bonaparte.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  main  ground  of  quarrel  between  the 
prisoner  and  his  jailer,  as  it  had  been  while 
Sir  George  Cockburn  kept  watch  over  Na¬ 
poleon  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Sir  Hudson. 
At  the  first  interview,  Napoleon  was  com- 

*  Hittory  of  the  Captivity  of  Napoleon  cU  8t. 
Helena.  From  the  Letters  and  Journals  of  the  late 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  and  Official  Documents  not  be¬ 
fore  made  poblic:  By  W.  Forsyth,  M.A  8  vola 
Murray. 
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paratirely  courteoas  to  the  new  arrival, 
tboufrh  he  said  to  him,  Sir,  you  have  com¬ 
manded  brigands,” — alluding  to  Sir  Hud¬ 
son’s  former  command  of  the  Corsican  rang¬ 
ers  in  the  British  service.  But  Napoleon’s 
companions  and  servants  were  far  more  viru¬ 
lent  in  their  tone,  and  treated  the  governor 
with  insolence  such  as  few  men  could  bear. 
Had  Napoleon  not  been  so  entirely  under 
their  influence,  the  probability  is,  that  we 
should  have  heard  nothing  of  Sir  Hudson’s 
alleged  cold-blooded  cruelty  to  his  prisoner. 
They  were  always  on  the  watch  for  grounds 
of  offence ;  and  each  time  the  governor  spoke 
of  Napoleon  as  “  General  Bonaparte,”  they 
resented  it  as  a  personal  wrong,  and  vitu¬ 
perated  him  by  every  foul  name  which  they 
could  rake  up  from  the  French  vocabulary, — 
calling  him  spy,  police-agent,  inquisitor, 
jailer,  brigand,  and  assassin.  Napoleon 
himself  nicknamed  him  **  Cain,”  and  was 
never  done  abusing  him.  The  governor  had, 
it  seems,  a  forbidding  countenance ;  but,  as 
Montholon  afterwards  confessed  to  Lieute¬ 
nant-colonel  Jackson,  when  in  France,  after 
his  return  from  exile, — “i/bn  cher  ami,  an 
angel  from  heaven  could  not  have  pleased  us 
as  governor  at  St.  Helena.” 

At  the  second  interview,  Napoleon  pro¬ 
tested,  in  his  usual  way,  against  his  confine¬ 
ment  in  the  island.  He  was  not  the  prisoner 
of  the  allies ;  he  had  given  himself  up  to 
England  only ;  and  be  had  been  deceived  in 
the  character  of  the  English  people.  “  I 
should  have  surrendered  myself,”  said  he, 
“  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  was  my 
friend,  or  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who 
was  related  to  me.  There  is  courage  in 
putting  a  man  to  death ;  but  it  is  an  act  of 
cowardice  to  let  him  languish,  and  to  poison 
him  in  so  horrid  an  island  and  in  so  detesta¬ 
ble  a  climate.” 

The  regulations  which  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
was  required  to  observe  as  to  the  safe-keep¬ 
ing  of  his  prisoner,  must  unquestionably  have 
been  of  an  irritating  kind,  such  as  requiring 
Napoleon  to  show  himself  t^ice  a  day,  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  or  to  give  some  suflScient 
indication  of  his  being  within  the  house ;  the 
prohibition  of  his  communication  with  stran¬ 
gers,  except  through  a  third  person  ;  and  the 
interdiction  of  visits  from  strangers,  except 
with  the  governor’s  sanction.  These  mea¬ 
sures  were  deemed  necessary  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  escape  of  the  prisoner.  Under  the 
circumstances  it  was  impossible  to  treat  him 
as  a  free  man ;  and  yet  as  much  personal 
freedom  was  allowed  him  as  was  considered 


compatible  with  his  safe-keeping  within  the 
island. 

On  the  materials  for  the  building  of  a  new 
bouse  arriving  from  London,  the  governor 
waited  on  Napoleon  for  his  instructions  on 
the  subject.  Napoleon  would  not  speak 
about  the  new  house,  but  broke  out — “  I 
cannot  understand  the  conduct  of  your  go¬ 
vernment  towards  me.  Do  they  want  to  kill 
me  ?  Are  you  come  here  to  be  my  execu¬ 
tioner — my  jailer?  Posterity  will  judge  of 
the  way  in  which  I  have  been  treated ;  the 
sufferings  I  experience  will  recoil  upon  your 
nation.  No,  Sir,  I  will  never  allow  any  one 
to  enter  the  interior  of  my  house,  to  pene¬ 
trate  into  my  bedchamber,  as  you  have  or¬ 
dered  to  be  done.  When  I  heard  of  your 
arrival  in  this  island,  I  thought  that,  as  an 
oflScer  of  the  army,  I  should  find  you  pos¬ 
sessed  of  politer  manners  than  the  admiral, 
[Sir  George  Cockburn,]  who,  as  a  naval 
officer,  might  have  had  a  rougher  bearing. 
I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  his  heart.  But 
how  do  you  treat  me  ?  It  is  an  insult  to 
invite  me  to  dinner,  and  call  me  General 
Bonaparte.  I  am  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
Are  you  come  here  to  be  my  executioner — 
my  jailer  ?” 

At  the  last  interview  which  took  place  be¬ 
tween  the  governor  and  Napoleon,  the  former 
waited  upon  him  to  complain  of  the  insolence 
of  Count  Bertrand ;  Napoleon  defended  his 
friend,  and  said,  “He  [Sir  Hudson  Lowe} 
treats  us  all  as  if  we  were  deserters  from  the 
Royal  Corsican,  or  some  Italian  regiment ; 
he  has  insulted  Marshal  Bertrand,  and  he 
deserved  what  the  marshal  said  to  him.” 
Sir  Hudson  repeated,  it  was  Bertrand  who 
bad  insulted  him,  and  added,  “I  am  a  subject 
of  a  free  government.  Every  kind  of  despot¬ 
ism  and  tyranny  I  hold  in  abhorrence,  and  I 
will  repel  every  accusation  of  my  conduct  in 
this  respiect  as  a  calumny  against  him  whom 
it  is  impossible  to  attack  with  the  arms  of 
truth.”  Napoleon  repeated  bis  insults  in  a 
still  grosser  form,  and  the  interview  broke 
up.  This  was  the  fifth  and  the  last. 

Napoleon  himself  afterwards  confessed  to 
Las  Casas,  that  his  conduct  to  the  governor 
was  unjustifiable.  “  I  behaved  very  ill  to 
him,  no  doubt,”  said  he,  “  and  nothing  but 
my  present  situation  could  excuse  me ;  but  I 
was  out  of  humor  and  could  not  help  it.” 
And  still  later,  when  on  bis  death-bed,  we  are 
told  that  Napoleon  earnestly  begged  Count 
Bertrand  to  use  every  means  in  his  power, 
consistent  with  his  honor,  to  eflfect  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  with  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  ;  saying  that 
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he  hoped  he  would  succeed,  as  he  himself  i 
alone  had  been  the  cause  of  the  differences  I 
between  them.  This  was,  at  all  eTents,  stated 
by  Madame  Bertrand  to  Admiral  Lambert ; 
and  she  added,  that  her  husband  was  very 
desirous  to  fulfil  Napoleon's  dying  wish. 
When  this  was  made  known  to  the  governor, 
he  instantly  determined  to  bury  the  past  con¬ 
duct,  of  Bertrand  in  oblivion,  and  gladly  ac¬ 
cepted  the  proffered  reconciliation.  Both  the 
French  counts  called  at  Plantation  House 
together  on  the  12th,  (May,  1821,)  and 
were  there  courteously  received  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor. 

In  the  work  under  notice,  the  double-deal¬ 
ing  and  mendaciousness  of  O'Meara  are  strik¬ 
ingly  exposed.  That  person,  while  engaged 
as  Napoleon’s  surgeon,  was  acting  as  a  spy 
upon  his  private  conduct,  and  writing  every 
thing  down  in  letters,  which  were  surrepti- 
Uously  conveyed  to  England,  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  certain  ^reat  folks  at  home.  The 
officials  at  the  Admiralty  seem  to  be  seriously 


implicated  by  the  revelations  now  for  the  first 
time  made;  and  probably  it  was  to  spare 
these  people  that  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  consented 
to  sacrifice  his  own  reputation  by  postponing 
the  publication  of  his  defence  against  the 
dishonoring  imputations  of  O’Meara,  Montho- 
lon,  and  Las  Casas.  It  is  now  thirty  years 
since  The  Voice  from  Saint  Helena  was  pub¬ 
lished,  and  it  has  been  read  all  over  the  world. 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was  made  commander-in¬ 
chief  of  the  forces  in  Ceylon,  after  he  left  St. 
Helena ;  and  he  died  in  1844,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five,  leaving  his  family  in  very  poor 
circumstances.  Still  he  did  not  publish  his 
defence;  though  his  character  was  under  a 
cloud.  But  his  voluminous  correspondence 
was  preserved;  and  from  this  Mr.  Forsyth 
has  carefully  prepared  the  work  under  notice. 
The  vindication  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  is  now 
made ;  and  posterity  will  judge  him  more 
kindly  than  the  past  generation  has  done. 

I  We  certainly  think  the  vindication  to  be 
1  satisfactory  and  complete. 


From  Elisa  Cook’i  Joarnal. 

A  BRIEF  PUFF  OF  SMOKE. 

BY  AN  OLD  SMOKER. 


The  ancients  knew  not  the  Indian  weed, 
either  as  a  luxury  or  as  a  pest.  We  read  of 
fumigo  and  fumus,  (active  and  neuter,)  but 
the  terms  applied  equally  to  a  sooty  exhala¬ 
tion  and  the  perfumes  of  Araby  the  blessed. 
Scullions  were  called  fumarii,  from  the  dust 
and  smoke  of  the  kitchen ;  and  the  word  has 
abundant  terminations,  but  not  in  a  Virginian 
sense,  except  in  modern  lexicons. 

Blackxpood  states  that  the  habit  of  smoking 
is  favorable  to  “  fixity  of  thought.” 

The  effects  of  smoking  on  the  mind  may 
possibly  be  different  in  different  consUtutions, 
hut  with  myself  it  agrees  with  the  statement 
in  Blackwood. 

I  can  walk  and  think,  and  ride  and  think. 


or  lie  in  bed  and  think,  but  I  cannot  sit  still 
and  think.  I  must  be  doing  something — 
either  reading  or  writing — when  not  engaged 
in  conversation  or  other  affairs :  and  as  smok¬ 
ing  comes  the  nearest  to  doing  nothing,  I 
smoke  and  ruminate,  as  it  were — the  process 
of  respiration  being  carried  on  by  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  physical  system,  as  an  accompa¬ 
niment.  I  am  not  an  intemperate  drinker, 
nor  a  heavy  smoker,  and  seldom  continue  the 
use  of  the  tube  for  more  than  five  or  ten  min¬ 
utes  :  that  is,  chiefly  after  the  mind  has  been 
fatigued  or  excited.  I  then  subside,  as  from 
a  rolling  sea  of  tumbling  thought,  into  the 
gentle  and  quiet  undulations  of  reflection,  as 
though  the  ”  essential  oil”  had  acted  on  and 
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smoothed  the  billowy  waves  of  mental  strife. 
As  sleep  has  been  called  the  shadow  of  death, 
so  may  smoking  be  called  the  shadow  of 
sleep.  The  mind  is  thus  accustomed  to  as¬ 
sociate  the  clouds  of  smoke  with  a  gentle 
repose ;  or  a  tranquillity  of  the  sensorium, 
moved  only  by  the  rippling  flux  and  reflux 
of  thought,  through  which  men  and  things 
shrink  into  their  proper  and  natural  dimen¬ 
sions. 

In  extenuation  of  the  habit  of  smoking,  if 
1  may  not  do  more,  I  should  say  it  is  healthy, 

I  and  add,  in  regard  to  myself,  “  Behold  the 

sign but  the  logicians  would  reply  that  I 
was  begging  the  question,  as  1  might  have 
had  good  health  “  in  spite  of  it.”  I  can  only 
say  that  I  have  walked  intact  through  two 
visitations  of  the  Asiatic  cholera,  and  some 
scores  of  influenzas  nearly  every  other  year, 
while  most  of  those  around  me  in  my  own 
family  were  great  suffereVs.  In  the  year 
180C,  or  1803 — I  cannot  now  say  exactly 
which — I  was  taking  a  pedestrian  tour 
through  the  central  part  of  Wales,  when  an 
influenza  prevailed  very  generally  in  England ; 
and  after  descending  from  the  cairn  at  the 
top  of  Plinlimmon,  with  a  jolly  companion, 
where  we  drank  the  health  of  all  the  pretty 
girls  of  the  Principality  out  of  the  source  of 
the  Severn,  we  took  up  our  quarters  at  the 
village  inn  of  Sputty,  kept  by  two  old  bach¬ 
elors — one  aged  ninety-eight,  and  the  other 
going  ahead  of  the  century.  The  latter  was 
on  the  hills  minding  his  sheep,  and  the  other 
nervous  and  queer  with  the  prevailing  malady. 

I  This'  Boniface  “the  younger”  told  us  that  his 

I  brother  tmoked,  and  he  thought  that  he 

should  begin  to  learn  it,  for  the  folk  said  it 
was  wholesome  in  sickly  times.  VVe  recom¬ 
mended  the  habit  for  his  future  length  of 
years.  In  comparing  notes  with  our  ancient 
host  of  our  respective  experience,  he  would 
not  be  made  to  understand  that  we  should 
come  through  Wales  solely  to  see  the  country ; 
he  had  been  a  “sore  traveller”  himself  in 
former  times.  Question — “  Where  had  he 

been?”  Arisver — “He  had  been  twice  to 
Shrewsbury  We  met  with  no  smoker  that 
bad  been  afflicted  with  the  very  general  com¬ 
plaint  of  that  period,  though  we  made  it  a 
point  to  continue  our  inquiry,  and  my  suc¬ 
ceeding  experience  has  served  to  conflrm  my 
opinion  that  smoking  is  a  healthy  practice. 
Charles  Mathews  was  spending  an  evening 
with  me  in  the  year  1830,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Robertson,  the  manager  of  the  Lincoln 
and  Grantham  Theatres.  He  was  then  liv> 
ing  on  mutton-chops  and  hrandy-and-water, 
to  stave  off  the  cholera ;  but  I  could  not  per- 
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suade  him  to  give  the  weed  a  trial.  Brandy- 
and-water  was  his  Catholicon.  From  a  note 
of  his,  which  I  retain  in  my  scrap-book,  that 
related  to  some  paragraph  in  the  local  papers, 
he  charged  us  with  getting  u p  a  “  Joint-stock 
Cholera-morbus  Company.”* 

I  might  greatly  extend  my  observations  in 
reference  to  the  healthiness  of  smoking,  and 
adduce  examples — though  doctors  may  re¬ 
joice  in  the  superior  science  of  drugs.  I 
have  no  interest  in  the  consumption  of  tobac¬ 
co,  either  as  a  branch  of  trade,  or  as  the 
friend  of  an  enormous  revenue  derived  from 
the  same.  The  Rev.  Canon  Hugh  Stowell, 
one  of  the  great  guns  of  the  new  city  of  Man¬ 
chester,  was  entangled  in  a  paper  war  with 
the  Manchester  Examiner  a  few  weeks  ago, 
by  publicly  declaring  that  he  would  never 
appoint  a  curate  who  '•'smoked when  he 
was  reminded  that  his  own  father  had  been 
a  consumer  of  tabac  {en  poudre  ;)  but  not 
being  familiar  with  French,  and  being  oblivi¬ 
ous  of  snuff  ling  preachers,  he  further  blun¬ 
dered  on  a  denial  of  the  assertion.  He  waa 
also  equally  opposed  to  the  cigar,  though, 
taking  the  Cuba  and  the  tube  in  couples,  it 
was  only  another  form,  so  often  deposed  to 
by  himself,  of  committing  “dust  to  dust,  and 
ashes  to  ashes !”  In  the  next  place,  it  waa 
rather  intolerant  for  a  well-paid  and  rigidly 
evangelical  superior  to  thus  despotically  os¬ 
tracise  a  class  of  poor  pastors,  and  deprive 
them  of  the  means  of  killing  time,  while  per¬ 
mitting  the  fragrant  cloud  to  obscure  in  the 
mind  and  the  memory  the  lucky  inheritors 
of  the  fat  stalls,  in  the  distance  of  station. 

With  the  ladies,  in  their  pride  of  parlors 
and  drawing-rooms  redolent  of  the  pei fumes 
of  the  East,  or  with  the  shrews  of  conjugal 
blessedness,  who  prescribe  the  habits  and 
amusements  of  their  liege  lords,  we  venture 
not  to  contend.  It  is  easy  to  account  for  the 
prevalence  of  any  custom  wearing  its  way 
into  general  habitude  in  a  single  nation  ;  but 
not  so  with  a  habit  that  has  become  univer¬ 
sal  through  the  world,  both  savage  and  civil¬ 
ized.  In  all  the  four  hemispheres  of  the 
earth,  amid  the  delicious  perfumes  of  the 
east,  the  wild  woods  of  the  west,  the  rigors 
of  the  north,  the  golden  regions  of  the  south, 
the  blandest  of  climates  and  the  brightest  of 
skies,  the  smoke  of  mundungus  bears  sove¬ 
reign  sway  as  a  discovered  luxury  of  civiliza¬ 
tion!  We  may  trace  it  as  a  resource  from 
the  high  pressure  of  thought  among  many 
eminent  men  of  the  day.  Mr.  Brassey,  the 


*  More  of  Mathews,  Liston,  and  some  others  of 
the  bygone  sock  and  buakin,  at  a  future  time. 
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mftteet  railway  contractor  of  the  day,  is  sel¬ 
dom  seen  without  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  eren 
while  measuring  distrmts  with  his  eye  so  as 
to  ascertain  at  what  6gure  he  would  lay  down 
a  railway  per  mile,  through  hill  and  dale, 
mountain  and  moor.  Kossuth  has  said  that 
the  cigar  is  the  only  luxury  left  him ;  and  in 
this  he  incessantly  indulges  while  exploring 
bis  mental  way  with  fear  and  trembling 
through  new  projects  menacing  the  imperial¬ 
ism  of  two  of  the  greatest  and  most  power¬ 
ful  nations  of  the  earth. 

I  shall  not  now  stay  to  divide  and  class 
the  different  smokers  of  the  world.  We  have 
wits  and  clever  men,  who  will  occasionally 
discourse  on  brilliant  nonsense — men  who 
know  how  to  make  nonsense  respected,”  as 
Lamb  says :  and  these  are  among  the  glori- 
’  fiers  of  the  weed.  But  the  masses  of  the 
smokers  are  dull  dogs;  and  it  is  only  by 
smoking  with  them  that  we  can  qualify  their 
stupid  talk,  and  mitigate,  our  contempt  of 
them.  Hence  it  may  be  said  that  smoking  is 
a  great  moderator  of  ourselves,  and  a  tole- 
rator  of  the  senseless  babble  of  others. 

A  short  time  ago,  one  of  those  moral  dan¬ 
dies,  called  a  “  nice  man,”  as  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  the  favor  of  the  ladies,  poetized  his 
horror  of  smoking.  One  of  the  fair  dames, 
whom  he  wished  to  be  considered  his  “flame” 
— ignoring  smoke  himself, — sent  us  a  copy  of 
his  rhymes,  which  we  replied  to  in  similar 
verse ;  and  as  the  latter  had  only  a  limited 
currency  issued,  a  local  few^  I  send  you  a 
selection  of  the  principal  stanzas,  enumerating 
two  illustrious  smokers,  and  naming  a  few 
others  on  whom  smoking  might  have  had  a 
favorable  medicinal  effect; — 

Great  Doctor  Parr,  the  learned  Whig, 

'Ne’er  deemed  the  smoke-cloud  infra  dig, 

In  which  yon  could  not  see  his  wig, 

Involved  in  clouds  of  smoke. 

Quaint  Lamb  bia  wit  would  oft  enshroud 
In  smoke-igniting  laughter  loud. 

Like  summer  thunder  in  the  cloud, — 

The  lightning  in  the  smoke. 

Dean  Swift  “  died  at  the  top  his  head 
Had  drifting  clouds  when  wit  had  fled  : 

Dull  care  lurked  in  his  brain,  instead 

Of  blowing  out  in  smoke. 


*  The  Deao’s  phrase  was  that,  like  certain  treei^ 
he  should  “  begm  to  die  at  the  top.” 
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And  Cowper  mild — no  smoker  lie, 

Bard  of  the  sofa  and  bohea — 

Complained  his  ”  dear  friend  Bull”*  not  free 
From  lowering  Stygian  smoke. 

Clouds  in  bis  non-inebriate  nob 
Were  doomed  the  tea-tables  to  rob, 

Inflicting  many  a  painful  throb 

On  one  who  could  not  smoke ! 

Smoke  on !  it  is  the  steam  of  life. 

'  The  smoother  of  the  waves  of  strife ; 

Where  chimm^s  smoke,  or  scolds  the  wife, 
’The  counteraction — smoke. 

We  ride,  and  work,  and  weave  by  steam. 

Till  ages  past  seem  like  a  dream 
In  a  new  world  whose  dawning  beam 

Is  redolent  of  smoke. 

We  travel  like  a  comet  Wild 
On  which  some  distant  sun  had  smiled, 

And  from  his  orbit  thus  beguiled 

With  a  long  tail  of  smoke. 

The  clouds  arise  from  smoking  seas. 

And  give,  with  each  conveying  breeze. 

Life  to  the  “  weed,”  and  herbs,  and  trees. 
Which  turn  again  to  smoke. 

All  nations  smoke !  Havannah’s  pother 
Smokes  friendly  with  its  Broseley  brother : 
The  world’s  one  end  puffs  to  the  other, 

In  amicable  smoke. 

When  plague  and  pestilence  go  forth. 

And  to  diseases  dire  give  birth. 

Which  walk  in  darkness  through  the  earth , 

1  clothe  m3rEelf  in  smoke. 

I  smoke  through  desolating  years. 

Tabooed  from  fever,  void  of  fears, 

And  when  some  dreaded  pest  appears, 

I  call  in  Doctor  Smoke. 

Go,  reader !  perfume  ladies’  hair. 

And  scent  the  ringlets  of  the  fair 
With  eau  Cologne  and  odors  rare, 

Aloof  from  healthy  smoke. 

Go  babble  at  the  ball  and  rout. 

And  smirk  with  high-born  dames  who  doubt : 
Thy  flames  are  quenched,  thy  fires  are  out. 
And  sinking  into  smoke. 

“  Better,”  said  Johnson,  great  in  name, 

“  It  were,  when  poets  droop  in  fame. 

To  see  smoke  brighten  into  flame, 

Than  flames  sink  into  smoke.” 

Seuh. 


*  *  Even  Bull  smokes  I” — Covper' t  LetUrt. 
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In  illustration  of  the  remarkable  historic 
scene  presented  in  the  accompanying  plate, 
we  take  the  liberty  to  present  the  following 
sketch  of  it  from  the  letters  of  the  editor  of 
this  Magazine,  which  are  now  in  course  of 
publication  in  another  place,  as  being  the 
most  succinct  and  perspicuous  account  easily 
accessible ; 

We  tarried  for  a  night,  and  spent  a  large 
part  of  two  days  industriously  occupied  in 
walks  and  rides  and  rambles  about  this 
ancient  city  of  Blois  and  its  environs,  “  tell¬ 
ing  the  towers  thereof.”  We  looked  with  a 
feeling  of  awe  upon  its  venerable  old  castle. 
Its  massive  walls  and  towers  lift  up  their 
heads  in  imposing  grandeur.  It  is  an  object 
of  attraction  and  interest.  It  forms  an  in¬ 
structive  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  past. 
It  is  the  birthplace  of  memorable  events. 
Some  of  them  were  bom  in  daylight — some 
in  deep,  impenetrable  darkness  and  guilt. 
The  history  of  others  will,  doubtless,  never 
be  recorded  by  human  pens.  Their  bloody 
and  terrible  particulars  will  never  be  dis¬ 
closed  till  the  final  curtains  are  drawn  aside. 
There  is  much  in  Blois  to  interest  the  stran¬ 
ger,  and  it  adds  threefold  to  the  attraction 
to  read  its  history  on  the  spot. 

Blois  is  remarkable  alike  for  the  beauty  of 
its  situation,  its  antiquities,  its  monuments, 
and  the  historical  events  of  which  it  has 
been  the  theatre.  It  stands  upon  the 
charming  banks  of  the  Loire,  elevat^  upon 
the  slopes  of  two  hills  looking  eastward 
down  upon  the  smooth-flowing  river,  and 
commanding  an  extended  and  picturesque 
landscape  view  far  up  and  down  the  stream, 
and  over  the  green  fields  beyond  it.  At  one 
end  of  the  city,  upon  an  elevation,  stands 
the  frowning  and  gloomy  old  castle.  At  the 
other  extremity  is  the  cathedral.  It  is  an 
immense  pile  of  architecture,  built  at  diflfer- 
ent  epochs  along  the  track  of  time.  The 
castle  for  ages  was  the  abode  of  kings  and 
rinces.  Here  they  were  bora.  Here  they 
ved  in  feudal  times  in  safety  within  its 


strong  and  massive  walls.  Here  they  mar¬ 
ried,  and  here  they  died.  Here  Marie  de 
Medicis  was  imprisoned.  Here  Louis  XII. 
was  born,  and  Margaret  of  Valois  married 
to  Henry  IV.  Here  that  arch  fiend  and 
female  Nero,  Catharine  de  Medicis,  lived, 
contrived  and  executed  her  bloody  plots  of 
assassination  and  murder,  and  here  she  died 
and  “  went  to  her  own  place.” 

We  felt  an  excited  interest  to  visit  the 
memorable  scenes  in  the  interior  of  this  old 
castle.  We  looked  up  to  the  lofty  windows 
which  lighted  the  rooms  of  Catharine  de 
Medicis,  with  a  feeling  more  than  half  ex¬ 
pectant  to  see  the  form  and  face,  and  meet 
the  dark  and  malignant  eye  of  that  marvel¬ 
lous  woman,  who  was  the  dread  of  all  who 
approached  her.  We  were  fortunate  in 
having  the  company  of  a  very  intelligent 
gentleman  of  Blois.  He  was  familiar  with 
the  history  and  scenes  of  the  castle.  He 
kindly  volunteered  to  point  out  to  us  all  its 
interesting  interior  localities.  We  spent 
hours  in  examining  the  numerous  apartments 
and  halls  of  state  in  which  these  stirring 
events  occurred.  A  fine  Gothic  portal,  on 
the  eastern  side,  conducts  through  a  strong 
and  massive  archway  into  the  court  or  square 
of  the  castle.  This  court  is  spacious  enough 
for  a  regiment  of  armed  men  to  muster  in. 
The  castle  is  built  on  the  four  sides  of  this 
court.  Three  sides  are  now  occupied  with 
the  armed  legions  of  Imperial  France.  In 
the  north  wing  of  the  castle,  overlooking  the 
city,  are  the  royal  apartments.  Here  are 
the  still  gorgeous  chambers  of  Catharine  de 
Medicis.  Here  that  proud  and  haughty 
woman  once  and  often  walked  in  these  spa¬ 
cious  halls.  Her  cabinet — her  drawing¬ 
rooms — her  library — her  bed-room,  and  other 
private  apartments,  are  still  beautiful  and 
magnificent.  The  walls  and  rich  porcelain 
floors  indicate  the  taste  and  luxury  of  that 
by-gone  age.  But  those  rooms  are  silent, 
solitary  and  lonely,  as  the  chamber  of  death. 
They  echo  only  to  the  footsteps  of  the 
stranger  and  keeper. 
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We  paused  in  the  open  court,  and  looked 
upon  those  massive  walls,  hewn  and  erected 
ages  ago.  Some  portions  of  this  castle  date 
back  six  hundred  years.  They  bear  the 
stamp  and  wear  the  garb  of  antiquity. 
While  the  eye  gazes  upon  these  ancient  me¬ 
morials,  the  mind  travels  back  to  former  days. 

It  leaps  the  barricades  of  centuries,  to  look 
upon  the  faces  of  itaen  who  lived  6ve  hundred 
ears  ago.  Here  is  the  workmanship  of  their 
ands.  Here  are  the  proud  productions  of 
their  architectural  skill.  Their  hands  chiselled 
these  solid  columns,  these  strong  walls,  ; 
these  marble  arches,  and  the  rich  ornaments 
which  embellish  them.  They  are  before  vou 
They  look  you  in  the  face.  They  are  silent 
and  speechless.  But  they  tell  you  in  im¬ 
pressive  language,  that  the  architectural 
minds  that  contrived  and  constructed  them 
are  gone.  The  hands  that  chiselled  them 
have  mouldered  ages  ago.  These  enduring 
and  ponderous  walls  of  defetice  could  not 
defend  their  mortal  bmates  from  the  invisible 
arrow  in  the  last  conflict^  We  went  up  the 
antique,  but  still  magniGcent  staircase  of  stone, 
rich  and  beautiful  in  ornament.  Some  of  the 
most  exquisite  chiseliings  in  stone  are  the  sa¬ 
lamanders  of  Francis  I.  This  winding  stair¬ 
case  conducts  into  the  Council-Chaml^r  and 
halls  of  state  above.  In  the  royal  rooms 
adjoining  was  consummated  the  bloody  tra¬ 
gedy  of  the  Due  de  Guise,  on  Dec.  23,  1588, 
and  on  the  following  day  the  Cardinal,  his 
brother,  was  assassinated  by  order  of  Henry  1 
III.  The  former  deed  was  done  almost  in 
his  presence.  It  was  done  in  his  bed-room, 
while  the  King  listened  in  his  library  to  the 
drama  of  blo^.  The  whole  scene  and  its 
minute  particulars  are  pointed  out  with  such 
life-like  description  as  if  the  tragedy  had 
been  enacted  but  a  week  before.  The  plot 
had  all  been  contrived  and  arranged  by  Ca¬ 
tharine  de  Medicis  and  King  Henry.  The 
Guises  had  been  allured  from  Paris  to  attend 
a  council  of  state.  Forty-five  assa.ssins, 
gentlemen-in-waiting,  had  been  engaged  as 
actors  in  the  tragedy.  We  went  into  the 
cabinet  of  King  Henry,  where  he  distributed 
with  his  own  hand  the  forty  daggers  to  these 
royal  inmate  murderers.  We  went  up  and 
down  the  private  stairs  leading  to  the  upper 
room,  where  the  assassins  were  con¬ 


cealed  till  the  fatal  moment  arrived.  We 
went  into  the  Council-Chamber  and  stood 
before  the  fireplace  where  the  Due  de  Guise 
stood  warming  himself,  and  eating  prunes, 
when  the  King  sent  for  him  to  his  cabinet. 
We  went  into  the  private  room  of  Cath¬ 
arine  de  Medicis,  where  she  sat  waiting 
and  watching  behind  the  scenes,  and  list¬ 
ening  till  the  foul  tragedy  should  be  finished. 
We  went  into  the  oratoire  or  chapel  of  Cath¬ 
arine,  where  the  two  Romish  priests  were 
saying  prayers,  that  King  Henry  might  be 
pardoned  for  the  bloody  deed  he  was  about 
committing.  When  all  was  in  readiness,  the 
King  sent  for  the  Due  to  come  to  hU  cabinet. 
When  the  Due  pushed  aside  the  rich  red 
damask  curtains  which  were  suspended  over 
the  arched  entrance  to  the  King’s  apartments, 
he  suddenly  met  the  assassins  who  waited  be¬ 
hind  for  his  approach.  The  Due  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  with  his  assassins  rushed  into  the  open 
bed-chamber  of  the  King,  pierced  with  forty 
daggers,  and  fell  bleeding  and  dying  in  front 
and  beside  the  King’s  bed.  The  position  of  the 
actors,  and  the  whole  process  of  the  tragedy,  is 
minutely  and  vividly  described.  The  body  of 
the  Due  was  left  dead  in  the  bed-room  for  two 
hours.  The  King  then  opened  the  door 
of  his  cabinet  adjoining,  and  came  out  and 
kicked  with  his  foot  the  bleeding  body  of  his 
fallen  and  murdered  foe,  his  rival,  the  once 
mighty  Henri  le  Balafre.  He  then  ordered 
the  body  to  be  burned,  and  the  ashes  to  be 
thrown  into  the  river.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
this  royal  murderer  should  have  been  horri¬ 
bly  agitated  by  the  terrors  of  a  guilty  con¬ 
science  on  his  death-bed.  He  was  tortured 
by  the  bitter  recollection  of  his  crimes  and 
deeds  of  blood.  Thirteen  days  after  this 
tragedy  of  the  Guises,  Catharine  de  Medicis 
herself  died  in  her  own  apartment  near  the 
scene  of  murder.  Thus  ended  the  guilty 
and  terrible  career  on  earth  of  Catharine  de 
Medicis.  She  was  the  prime  instigator  and 
moving  spirit  in  the  bloody  and  memorable 
drama  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  day,  when 
seventy  thousand  Huguenots  of  France  fell 
the  victims  of  bigotry,  fanaticisim,  and  hate. 
It  is  her  character  and  history  and  dark  do¬ 
ings  which  impart  such  an  impressive  and 
almost  fearful  interest  to  the  scenes  and  apart¬ 
ments  in  the  old  castle  of  Blois. 
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Few  travellers  can  have  passed  for  the  i 
6r8t  time  over  the  line  of  nulway  between  | 
Exeter  and  Plymouth,  without  looking  with 
some  curiosity  toward  the  "  hilly  wilderness” 
of  Dartmoor — towering  like  a  great  rocky 
fortress  above  the  meadows  and  orchards  of 
the  South  Hams.  Like  all  similar  districts, 
it  has  a  strange  power  over  the  imagination : 

“  Prwsentiorem  et  conspicimns  Denm 

Per  invias  riipes,  fera  per  jogs, 

Clivosqae  pneruptne,  sonaotes 
Inter  aquu 

We  must  not  add  the  “  nemorumque  noc- 
tern”  which  completes  the  line;  for  although 
M.  le  Baron  Maurice  does  propose  that  the 
gabions  and  fascines  for  his  siege  of  Plymouth 
should  be  cut  from  the  foril  de  Dartmoor, 
we  beg  to  assure  him,  that  Dr.  Johnson’s 
walking  stick  would  there  be  regarded  as  a 
considerable  piece  of  tiipber.  It  is  exactly 
the  solitude  a  hermit  would  have  chosen  for 
retiring  into  from  the  world ;  and  St.  Bruno 
himself  might  have  been  satisBed  with  its 
melancholy  waste  of  heather,  and  its  ranges 
of  gray  tors,  lifting  their  crests  one  after 
another  into  the  remote  distance. 

The  reader  need  not,  however,  be  reminded 
that  Dartmoor  has  been  supplied  with  a 
Chartreuse  of  a  very  different  character.  It 
was  here  that  the  chief  prison  of  war  was 
built  in  1800;  the  sparkle  from  the  roofs  of 
which,  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  moors 
and  mosses,  is  one  of  the  few  signs  of  life 
and  occupation  occurring  throughout  the 
district.  The  whole  character  of  Dartmoor, 
with  its  mysterious  circles  of  un wrought 
•tone,  “whose  birth  tradition  notes  not,”  its 
ancient  mining  trenches,  its  rocky  fire- bea¬ 
cons,  and  its  deep  ferny  hollows,  once  the 
strongholds  of  the  red- deer,  insensibly  car¬ 
ries  the  mind  far  away  from  “this  present 
now,”  and  calls  up  many'  a  wild  vision  of 
history  or  romance.  And  yet,  strange  enough 
as  it  is  to  find  the  events  of  little  more  than 
thirty  years  since  falling  in  with  and  adding 

*  Oray’i  Ode  on  the  Ohartreuee. 


to  this  feeling,  so  it  was  before  the  prisons 
were  redccupied  as  a  convict  station.  The 
buildings,  under  all  the  influences  of  “winter 
and  rough  weather,”  soon  became  darkened 
and  lichen-spotted,  and  their  open  courts 
were  again  covered  with  the  short  turf  of  the 
moors.  Their  great  extent  and  utter  deser¬ 
tion — yet  their  evident  military  aspect — 
combined  with  the  loneliness  of  the  site  to 
produce  a  singular  impression.  They  be¬ 
came  as  “ghaist- alluring”  as  any  roofless  old 
border  tower.  And  to  add  to  the  effect, 
stories  were  afloat  of  dismal  crimes  committed 
within  and  around  them,  not  the  less  strik¬ 
ing  for  being  obscurely  hinted  at,  rather  than 
told  in  full  broad  daylight  detail. 

All  this  is  now  much  changed  ;  but  some 
notice  of  the  early  condition  of  the  prisons  will, 
perhaps,  be  worth  recording  ;  and  although 
the  present  convict  establishment  is  of  the 
highest  interest  and  importance,  we  shall 
begin  by  carrying  back  the  reader  to  the 
time  of  their  original  occupation.  We  have 
before  us  the  narratives  of  French  and 
American  prisoners*  who  were  detained 
here  among  the  rochern  tauvaget — the  mon- 
tagnea  nues  et  decoloriet  of  Devonshire — sous 
un  riel  sombre  et  melanchoUqtie — in  the  most 
unfavored  {disgracii)  corner  of  England  ; — 
a  very  Siberia,  where  snow  lies  through 
eight  months  of  the  year;, “a  place,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  friend  of  ^New  York,  “de¬ 
prived  of  every  thing  that  is  pleasant  and 
agreeable,  and  productive  of  nothing  but 
human  woe  and  misery.”  Perfidious  Albion 
has,  no  doubt,  much  to  answer  for ;  but  in 
spite  of  all  this  “  blaming  of  climates,”  the 
placing  of  the  prisons  on  Dartmoor  was 
scarcely  one  of  her  enormities  ;  for  although 
the  “ancient  moore,”  as  Drayton  calls  her, 
may  be  as  barren  as  Justice  Shallow’s  do¬ 
main,  it  is  at  least  entitled  to  his  own  quali- 

•  La  Priton  de  Dartmoor  ;  on  Rieit  Uietorique 
dee  Injortunee  et  Evaeiott*  dee  Prieonniere  Franeaie 
en  Angleterre.  Par  L.  Catel.  Paris.  1847. 

The  Prieoner'e  Memoire;  or,  Dartmoor  Prieon. 
An  Impartial  Narrative,  Ae.  From  the  Jonrnala  of 
Charles  Andrewa  New  York.  1816. 
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fying  recommendation — "Marry,  good  air!” 
Before,  however,  proceeding  to  draw  upon 
the  stores  of  these  edifying  journalists,  we 
must  endeavor  to  conrey  some  idea  of  the 
appearance  and  management  of  the  build¬ 
ings — so  far,  at  least,  as  we  can  do  so  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  drawings. 

After  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  the  number 
of  prisoners  brought  to  England  increased  so 
rapidly,  that  it  tecame  necessary  to  make 
additional  provision  for  their  safe-keeping. 
The  hulks  at  Chatham  and  at  Plymouth 
were  no  longer  sufficient ;  and  in  the  absence 
of  regular  fortresses,  the  difficulty  was  con¬ 
siderable.  Many  plans  were  suggested ; 
among  others,  it  was  proposed  to  rent  some 
of  the  old  Scottish  towers.  Thrieve  was  to 
have  been  one,  whose  walls  were  still  "  war- 
stling  with  time;”  and  the  fine  old  palace 
of  Linlithgow,  in  Sir  Walter’s  words,  “nar¬ 
rowly  escaped  being^defaced  and  dishonored” 
by  an  attempt  to  convert  it  to  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  Two  large  prisons  were,  at  length, 
built  in  Scotland ;  and  a  third,  larger  and 
more  important  than  either,  at  Dartmoor ; 
the  position  of  this  last  being  determined  by 
Sir  Thomas  Tyrrwhitt,  then  Lord  Warden  of 
the  Stannaries.  The  site  for  its  erection  was 
granted  by  the  Regent,  who,  as  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  was  Lord  of  the  Forest.  The 
foundation-stone  was  laid  by  the  Warden 
himself,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1806 ;  and 
the  design  for  the  whole  structure  was  sup¬ 
plied  by  a  Mr.  Alexander.  It  was  built 
throughout  of  granite  from  the  surrounding 
hills,  and  cost  about  I27,000f. 

We  will  now  suppose  that  the  visitor  has 
passed  through  the  highland  village  of  Prince 
Town,  with  itsturf-smokeand  peat-stacks,  and 
is  standing  before  the  main  entrance  of  the 
prisons,  as  they  were  some  ten  years  since  ; 
gloom  and  restraint  before  him — the  gray 
hills  of  heather,  with  all  their  freedom  of 
earth  and  sky,  stretching  away  from  him  in 
all  directions.  The  form  of  the  whole  enclo¬ 
sure  is  circular,  with  a  segment  cut  off.  In 
this  is  the  principal  entrance  ;  a  lofty  arch, 
formed  of  huge  masses  of  granite,  chiselled, 
in  heavily-cut  letters,  with  the  words  Par- 
cere  ScBJECTis.  Passing  through  an  outer 
court,  the  visitor  then  found  himself  on  the 
military  way  which  surrounded  the  whole 
building,  between  the  extreme  outer  wall  and 
that  enclosing  the  courts  of  the  prisons. 
The  outer  wall  is  a  mile  in  circumference, 
and  sixteen  feet  bi^h.  Round  it,  when  the 
prisons  were  occupied,  went  a  chain  of  bells, 
fastened  to  a  wire,  the  slightest  touch  of 
which  set  every  bell  in  motion.  On  the  top 
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of  the  inner  wall  a  guard  was  placed,  at  the 
distance  of  every  twenty  feet.  Crossing  the 
military  way,  and  still  in  a  line  with  the  main 
gates,  a  small  square  is  entered,  which  served 
as  a  market  for  the  prisoners,  from  whose 
court  it  was  divided  by  a  strong  iron  railing. 
To  the  right  and  left  are  the  hospital,  and  a 
barrack  tor  the  guards  within  the  walla 
Beyond  the  market-square  are  the  prisons 
themselves,  seven  in  number,  divided  by  two 
lofty  walls  into  groups  of  three,  thus  leaving 
one  prison  in  a  court  of  its  own  in  the  centre. 
Each  prison  had  a  small  yard  attached,tbrough 
which  ran  a  stream  of  the  purest  water 
(d’une  crudiit  meurtriire,  says  M.  Catel,  who 
would  have  preferred  a  rivulet  of  cherry- 
brandy)  supplied  from  a  reservoir  fronting 
the  main  gates.  Encircling  the  courts  of 
the  prisons,  and  within  the  inner  walls  of  the 
military  way,  ran  a  strong  and  lofty  iron 
railing,  on  which  lamps  were  fixed,  supplied 
with  powerful  reflectors,  and  kept  burning 
not  only  at  night,  but  also  during  mist  and 
dark  weather.  A  dreary  eachot,  stone- 
floored  and  vaulted,  for  the  punishment  of 
the  refractory,  was  attached  to  the  first 
group  of  prisons. 

j  Each  prison  is  three  stories  high,  180  feet 
long,  and  40  broad  ;  and  each  could  contain 
150O  men.  One  story  in  each  building 
formed  but  a  single  apartment,  having,  six 
parallel  rows  of  upright  joists  running  its 
whole  length,  to  which  the  prisoners  fastened 
their  hammocks.  Low-roofed,  long,  and 
obscurely  lighted,  these  gloomy  rooms  were 
sufficiently  eerie  during  the  abandoned  con¬ 
dition  of  the  prisons.  As  you  passed  up  the 
broad  dark  staircase  leading  to  each  floor,  and 
gazed  into  the  shadows  of  the  lengthening 
chambers,  you  caught  yourself  half  listening 
for  the  tread  of  other  feet  than  your  own 
along  the  blackened  floors. 

“O’er  all  there  hung  a  shadow  and  a  fear: 

A  sense  of  mystery  the  spirit  daunted. 

And  said,  as  plain  as  whisper  in  the  ear. 

The  place  is  haunted.” 

The  number  of  prisoners  at  Dartmoor  at 
one  time  exceeded  10,000.  There  were 
among  them  subjects  of  almost  every  Eu¬ 
ropean  Government — Spaniards,  Portuguese, 
Italians,  Swiss,  Germans,  Poles,  Swedes, 
French  of  all  departments,  from  the  vine- 
covered  hills  of  the  south  to  the  broomy 
“  landes”  of  Brittany ;  and  toward  the  end  of 
the  war,  Americans,  one  of  whose  greatest 
complaints  was  that  the  blacks  (upwards  of 
one  thousand  in  number)  who  had  been  taken 
in  the  vessels  with  them,  were  confined  in  the 
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same  prisons.  Almost  every  trade  and  pro¬ 
fession  was  here  represented.  Soldiers  and 
sailors — among  the  latter  the  crews  of  very 
many  merchant-ships — formed,  of  course,  the 
majority.  But  there  were  also  artists,  liter¬ 
ary  and  scientific  men,  many  priests — or,  per¬ 
haps,  we  should  say,  ex-priests — and  ordi¬ 
nary  workmen  in  great  numbers.  One  of 
the  prisons,  to  which  its  inmates  gave  the 
name  of  le  petit  cautionnement,  (the  Ameri¬ 
cans  called  it  “  The  Commodore,”)  was  set 
aside  for  the  officers  of  merchant-ships,  state 
officers  who  had  broken  parole,  and  had  been 
retaken,  and  especially  many  of  those  (among 
them  a  negro  general)  attached  to  the  expe¬ 
dition  against  St.  Domingo  under  General 
Rpocham^au,  in  1803,  when,  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  the  sudden  rupture  of  the  peace 
of  Amiens  led  England  to  join  in  the  blockade 
of  Cape  Town,  where  Rochambeau  surren¬ 
dered  at  discretion,  and  was  himself  sent  to 
Jamaica.  These  Domingo  officers  had  in 
tlieir  prison  an  excellent  military  band,  which 
was  permitted  daily  to  execute  those  na¬ 
tional  hymns,  those  warlike  marches,  which 
on  the  field  of  battle  had  electrified  our  armies 
of  Egypt  and  of  Italy.  Their  heroic  tones 
put  our  cruel  keepers  to  shame,  and,  rousing 
our  national  pride,  elevated  us  far  above  our 
tyrants." 

So  says  M.  Catel,  whose  ingenious  Recit  j 
Historiqae  we  shall  henceforth  use,  so  far  as 
we  can  do  so  witli  safety  ;  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty,  since  its  lively  author  has  thought 
fit  to  “  furbelow  his  plain  discourse”  with  a 
series  of  narratives  as  startling  and  romantic 
as  any  Surrey  Theatre  melodrama.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Andrews,  of  New  York,  tells 
his  story  after  a  plainer  and  more  straight¬ 
forward  fashion,  contenting  himself,  by  way 
of  embellishment,  with  a  few  hard  words 
equally  divided  between  the  English  guard 
and  bis  French  brethren  in  misfortune.  His 
Impartial  Narrative  is  to  be  admired.  But 
still  we  confess  a  leaning  toward  the 
Rlcit  of  M.  Catel.  To  adopt  worthy  Mrs. 
Primrose’s  distinction:  we  “like  my  Lady 
Blarney  vastly — so  condescending ;  but  Miss 
Carolina  Wilhelmina  Amelia  Skeggs  has  our 
warm  heart.” 

As  soon  as  the  prisons  were  filled,  the 
French,  of  their  own  accord,  proceeded  to 
“  organize  a  constitution.”  First  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  each  prison  elected  a  president, 
and  then  each  separate  apartment  chose  its 
own  commissary,  who  was  to  bear  rule  under 
the  former.  The  suffrage  was  universal, 
and  the  election  by  ballot.  As  a  necessary 
consequence,  bribery  and  corruption  were 


I  altogether  banished  from  this  retreat  of  equal- 
!  ity  and  fraternity,  and  none  were  chosen  for 
either  office  who  were  not  the  “  wisest,  vir- 
tuousest,  discretest,  best”  among  the  whole 
community.  The  authority  of  the  presidents 
I  and  commissaries  extended  to  every  point  on 
which  it  could  possibly  be  exercised.  They 
were  at  once  magistrates,  judges  and  police¬ 
men,  and  sometimes  had  to  carry  their  own 
judicial  sentences  into  execution.  On  one 
occasion  the  cooks  of  a  certain  ward  were 
condemned  to  death  by  the  president  and 
commissary,  because  unfortunately  a  number 
j  of  rats  were  discovered  boiled  in  the  soup. 

'  They  were  respited,  however,  on  making  a 
sufficient  apology,  and  laying  the  crime  of 
the  unhappy  potage  to  the  door  of  the  perfi¬ 
dious  British  guard.  At  another  time,  a 
prisoner  convicted  of  having  stolen  a  shirt 
was  deprived  of  his  politicHl  privileges,  de¬ 
clared  incapable  of  voting  at  any  elections, 
and  finally  sent  to  Coventry  for  a  period  of  six 
months.  But  ennui,  savs  M.  Catel,  “  marked 
him  for  her  own.”  ke  was  taken  to  the 
hospital,  and  died  there  of  “  languor.”  We 
will  add,  and  not  from  M.  Catel’s  authority, 
that  all  offenders  did  not  escape  so  easily  as., 
the  couks.  It  is  known  that  very  many 
murders — ^judicial  or  otherwise — took  place 
!  within  the  prisons.  Among  their  inmates 
were  men  well  acquainted  with  various 
methods  of  secret  despatch,  fortunately  un¬ 
known  in  this  colder- blooded  north,  so  that 
the  judges  of  the  Dartmoor  Vehme  had 
no  difficulty  in  finding  officers  who  could 
carry  out  their  sentences  with  scarcely  a 

[mark  of  external  violence,  if  they  happened 
themselves  to  be  unlearned  in  such  matters. 

The  whole  body  of  the  prisoners  were 
self-arranged  under  the  following  heads: 

1.  The  Lords,  These  were  the  richer  pri- 
:  soners,  who  received  regular  supplies  from 
home,  and  carried  on  a  traffic  within  the 
walls,  making  their  own  purchases  at  the 
grating  of  the  market-square.  They  had 
from  sixty  to  eighty  shops  in  each  prison, 
where  they  sold  tobacco,  thread,  soap,  coffee, 
j  Ac. 

!  2.  The  Laborers.  Those  who  worked  at 

j  different  trades,  thereby  supplying  them¬ 
selves  with  the  means  of  procuring  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  ordinary  prison  comforts. 

3.  The  Indiffirents,  who  did  nothing,  but 
resigned  themselves  philosophiquement  to  the 
j  tender  mercies  of  the  English  Government* 
4.  The  Minables.  Gamblers  who  were 
ready  to  sell  their  last  shirt  to  satisfy  their 
love  of  play. 

h.  The  Kaiserlichs.  Gamblers  like  the  last. 
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but  who  had  attained  a  more  imperial  eleration 
above  human  cares  and  necessities.  When 
the  annual  supply  of  clothing  was  distributed, 
— a  pair  of  trousers,  a  yellow  jacket  marked 
with  black  letters,  a  shirt,  a  pair  of  shoes — the 
Kaiserlichs  at  once  sold  their  allotments  to 
the  highest  bidder,  and  went  ail  the  rest  of 
the  year  barefoot  and  shirtless. 

6.  Last  and  lowest  of  all,  the  Romans, 
so  called  because  they  occupied  the  highest 
story  of  each  prison,  called  the  Capitol. 
They  possessed  no  single  article  of  clothing. 
Each  man  wore  only  a  blanket — looked  upon 
as  common  property — with  a  hole  cut  in  the 
middle,  through  which  the  head  was  passed. 
In  order  to  become  a  Roman,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  candidate’s  hammock  should  be  sold, 
and  tobacco  bought  with  the  proceeds  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  whole  society.  They 
might  be  seen  in  the  common  passages  of  the 
prisons,  five  or  six  together,  fighting  like  dogs 
for  some  chance  bone  or  potato  peeling,  and 
on  one  occasion,  when  the  governor’s  cart 
had  been  sent  into  the  court  of  the  prison, 
the  Romans  seized  the  horses,  killed  and  de¬ 
voured  them.  When  the  “Capitol”  was 
closed  for  the  night,  their  general,  who  alone 
bad  a  hammock,  but  without  mattress  or 
covering,  arranged  his  men  in  two  lines  on 
either  side,  and  at  the  word  has,  all  stretched 
themselves  on  the  floor  in  perfect  order  and 
silence.  Even  the  solitary  blanket  was  laid 
aside  in  their  own  wards;  but  the  general, 
besides  the  dignity  of  his  hammock,  was 
allowed  on  certain  occasions  to  wear  a  kind 
of  uniform,  of  which  the  embroidery  was  of 
straw,  curiously  worked.  Once,  when  the 
whole  body  of  Romans,  about  six  hundred 
in  number,  had  been  permitted  to  visit  the 
court  of  another  prison,  they  seized  the  sup¬ 
plies  in  the  kitchen,  actually  made  prisoners 
of  the  guard  sent  to  suppress  the  riot,  and 
then  parailed  the  court  with  loud  cries  of 
Vive  V Empereur.  The  guard  were  speedily 
relieved,  and  the  Rtmao  general  dismissed  to 
the  cachot;  but  the  scanty  military  strength 
which  could  be  allowed  for  Dartmoor  was  a 
source  o  f  considerable  apprehension  during 
the  whole  time  the  prisons  were  occupied. 

Many  deUds  respecting  these  unhappy 
Romans  are  here  purposely  omitted,  although 
M.  Catel  does  not  hesitate  to  relate  them,  and 
we  have  been  assured  of  their  truth  from 
other  quarters.  But  the  reader  will  easily 
conceive  them  as  exhibiting  perhaps  the  very 
lowest  degradation  of  which  humanity  is  ca¬ 
pable.  An  intense  passion  for  play,  mani¬ 
fested  more  or  less  by  the  whole  body  of 
prisoners,  was  the  main  cause  of  their  condi¬ 


tion  ;  but  crime  in  all  its  shapes  was  com¬ 
mon  among  them,  not  the  less  horrible  on 
account  of  the  reckless  and  frantic  merri¬ 
ment — ^tU,  M.  Catel  calls  it — with  which 
it  was  accompanied.  And  yet  among  them 
were  some  of  the  best-educated  men  in  the 
prisons.  M.  Catel  thinks  it  necessary,  before 
telling  their  story,  to  apologize  for  them,  by 
asserting  that  in  the  very  heart  of  London 
whole  bodies  of  men  are  to  be  found  equally 
miserable  and  equally  degraded.  We  will 
not  ask  whether  the  purlieus  of  Lrjndon  are 
worse  than  those  of  Paris,  because  neither 
one  nor  the  other  has  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  matter.  What  was  exhibited  at  Dart¬ 
moor  was  that  same  dark  temlency  of  human 
nature  which  in  all  ages  has  led  men  encom¬ 
passed  by  great  and  irremediable  difficulties 
— the  swoitl  or  the  fiery  pestilence — to  catch 
at  the  first  enjoyments  that  present  them¬ 
selves.  “  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-mor¬ 
row  we  die.”  The  bad  then  indeed  become 
worse, 

“  Till  sometimes  their  most  devilish  merrimeul 
Chills  their  own  souls  with  horror,  and  they  stare 
Upon  each  other,  all  at  once  struck  dumb.’’* 

At  Dartmoor  every  thing  tended  to  this 
result,  far  more  even  than  in  a  crowded  and 
plague-stricken  city.  The  throng  of  prison¬ 
ers,  housed  together  for  long  and  dreary 
years,  were,  it  must  be  remembered,  with¬ 
out  any  of  that  surveillance  which  they  would 
have  had  as  criminals  or  convicts.  The  ob¬ 
ject  was  merely  to  keep  them  in  safety. 
Moreover,  the  muss  of  them  was  from  class¬ 
es  always  more  or  less  uneducated ;  but  in 
the  thgn  state  of  France,  utterly  without  any 
^training  but  what  was  military.  Can  we 
wonder  that  they  should  have  become  thus 
degraded,  when  we  have  but  to  turn  to  the 
pages  of  Boccaccio  or  Defoe  to  learn  what 
was  the  state  of  society  in  refined  and  luxu- 
.rious  cities,  under  circumstances  far  less  un¬ 
favorable  ? 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  Romans  of 
Dartmoor,  in  spite  of  their  ten  years’  impri¬ 
sonment,  winter  and  summer,  utterly  without 
clothing,  were  more  healthy  than  any  other 
men  in  the  d6f>6t.  Their  bodies,  sjiys  An¬ 
drews,  had  acquired  a  sort  of  hardness,  like 
that  of  the  stones  on  which  they  slept.f 


*  Wilson’s  City  of  the  Plagu*. 
t  They  were,  however,  frequently  brought  to 
the  hospital  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation,  from 
which  they  were  recovered  by  the  usual  processes. 
The  general  sanitary  condition  of  Dartmoor  was, 
considering  the  great  number  of  men  assembled, 
remarkably  good  The  hospital  was  admirahly 
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They  were  at  last  removed  altogether  to  the 
prison  No.  4,  which  was  separated  from  the 
others.  Regular  supplies  in  money  and 
clothing  were  sent  them  by  our  own  Gov¬ 
ernment  four  times  during  the  year ;  but  all 
was  got  rid  of  within  a  day  or  two.  At  last 
(M.  Catel  has  of  course  forgotten  this  in¬ 
stance  of  perhdy)  they  were  taken  from 
their  prison,  clothed,  and  put  on  board  a 
hulk  at  Plymouth,  where  they  were  allowed 
no  intercourse  with  any  but  their  guards, 
and  carefully  watched  until  their  release  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  They  were  then  438  in 
number. 

The  French  Government,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  contributed  nothing  whatsoever  toward 
the  support  of  the  prisoners.  By  our  own 
they  were  supplied  with  clothing*  and  suffi¬ 
cient  daily  rations  of  bread,  meat,  and  soup, 
and  a  small  sum  of  money.  Each  man  h^ 
bis  own  place  in  the  prison,  with  a  table, 
stool,  and  hammock,  which  last  he  was 
obliged  to  take  every  morning  into  the  court, 
where  all  were  piled  up  under  cover.  Every 
day  the  prisoners  were  counted  in  their 
yards,  where,  on  the  great  anniversaries,  they 
got  up  promenades  processionflles,  headed  by 
the  tricolor.  A  horn  sounded  at  night  was  the 
signal  fur  all  to  retire  within  the  buildings. 

The  mass  of  the  prisoners  discovered  num¬ 
berless  methods  of  beguiling  their  weariness. 
Their  country’s  glory,  says  M.  Catel,  sus¬ 
tained-  them  in  their  misfortunes.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  regular  English  supplies,  large 
sums  were  sent  to  many  from  their  friends 
in  France;  and  with  these  and  their  own 
earnings,  this  class  traded  with  the  country 
people  admitted  to  the  market  grate,  and 
became  the  merchants  of  the  prison  f  Some 


eared  for ;  and  the  attention  received  there  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  on  all  sides.  Fever  and  stnall-pox 
were  at  one  time  introduced ;  and  the  Americans 
suffered  much.  But  these  disorders  were  most 
skilfully  treated;  and  letters  of  acknowle<lgment 
were  afterwards  sent  by  the  prisoners  to  Sir  George 
Magrath,  the  surgeon  in  attendance.  There  were  a 
few  instances  of  suicide  among  both  French  and 
Americans. 

*  Wooden  shoes  were  provided  for  them. 

f  To  prevent  imposition,  the  prices  of  provisions 
were  fixed  before  any  were  allowed  to  be  taken 
into  the  market.  Jews  attended  in  great  numbers, 
to  sell  old  clothes,  and  to  buy  the  carving^  Ac.,  of 
the  prisoners.  One  of  these  worthies  met  an  honest 
farmer,  quietly  jogging  across  the  moor,  and  accus¬ 
ing  him  of  having  escaped  from  the  prison,  insisted 
on  taking  him  ^ck  for  the  sake  of  the  reward. 
The  Devonshire  Dinmont  saw  his  own  advantage 
in  the  matter,  and  consented.  He  was,  of  course, 
recognized  at  the  prison,  to  the  dismay  of  the  Jew, 
who  was  obliged  to  pay  handsomely  for  his  mis¬ 
take. 


established  coffee-houses  in  each  building ; 
others  set  up  as  cooks ;  and  a  certain  ragout 
of  mutton,  potatoes,  and  peas,  called  rata- 
touille,  is  especially  commended.  Schools, 
in  which  every  European  language  was 
taught,  were  to  be  found  within  these  mart 
gigantesquea  ;  together  with  others  for  writ¬ 
ing,  drawing,  mathematics,  music,  and 
dancing.  There  was  no  lack  of  b'^oks  ;  and 
many  of  the  younger  men,  who  were  passed 
in  unable  to  read  or  write,  left  the  prisons 
with  a  good  stock  of  general  learning.  There 
was  a  theatre,  where  French  comedies  were 
performed  with  considerable  iclat.  Many 
were  greatly  skilled  in  straw  and  hair  work, 
as  well  as  in  bone  and  ivory  carvings,  of 
which  specimens  are  still  frequently  met 
with.  A  ship,  two  inches  long,  made  of 
bone  by  a  sailor  of  St.  Malo,  and  so  minutely 
finished  as  to  be  an  oeuvre  sans  pareille,  was 
sold,  M.  Catel  says,  for  2500  francs ;  which 
we  will  not  insist  on  the  reader’s  believing. 

There  was  another  sort  of  work,  however, 
in  which  they  excelled,  and  which  was  not 
stopped  without  much  difficulty.  Spanish 
dollars  were  collected  for  them  in  great  num¬ 
bers  by  persons  without  the  prison,  and 
from  every  dollar  they  contrived  to  pioduce 
eight  English  shillings.  There  was  ahso  a 
manufacture  of  Bank  of  England  notes  among 
them,  for  which  it  was  suspected  the  guard 
furnished  materials.  So  perfect  was  the 
imitation,  that  even  at  the  Bank  itself  the 
forgery  was  long  pronounced  impossible.  In 
order  to  stop  it,  the  guard  wa.s  always 
searched  before  relieved.  Many  thousands, 
however,  were  put  into  circulation  in  this 
manner. 

Such  of  the  prisoners  as  were  xble  were 
allowed  to  engage  themselves  as  masons  and 
carpenters  on  the  works  connected  with  the 
prison.  Thus,  two  of  the  main  prisons,  and 
the  walls  of  the  chapel  at  Prince  Town,  were 
entirely  built  by  the  French  themselves,  at 
the  time  of  their  first  removal  from  Plymouth 
to  Dartmoor.  Others  were  employed  in  re¬ 
pairing  the  roads,  as  blacksmiths,  coopers, 
and  painters,  and  as  nurses  in  the  hospital. 
All  wore  a  small  tin  plate  in  their  caps,  and 
worked  under  the  eye  of  a  guard.  If  a  sin¬ 
gle  prisoner  escaped,  the  pay  of  the  whole 
party  to  which  he  belonged  was  forfeited, — 
a  plan  found  sufficiently  effectual. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  their  troubles,  the  mass 
of  the  French  at  Dartmoor  (says  Andrews) 
“  really  seemed  easy  under  them,  lived  well, 
and  made  money  to  lay  up.”  They  were  in 
general  “  fort  gais  but  although  agreeing 
with  the  fat  Knight  of  Eastcheap  on  most 
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points,  they  differed  from  him  in  the  matter 
of  honor,  holding  it  to  be  more  than  an  airy 
word.  They  were,  it  appears,  on  this  head 
d'une  grande  susceptibihti.  The  combat  au 
pugilat  was  frequent,  but  the  more  reBned 
preferred  duels  with  broken  scissors  or  points 
of  compasses  fastened  to  long  sticks.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  their  kind  of  honor  had 
more  skill  in  surgery  than  Falstaff’s.  M. 
Catel  declares  that  frightful  wounds  were 
constantly  tue  result  of  these  encounters. 
But  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  prisoners  in 
general  regarded  themselves  as  brethren  in 
misfortune,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  who  kept  as  much  aloof  as  possible 
from  the  “ghastly  fluttering  phantoms”  with 
whom  they  were  compelled  to  associate,  and 
declared  that  they  had  no  heart,  “  like  the 
cockle  in  the  fable,  to  sing  and  dance  whilst 
their  house  was  burning  over  their  heads.” 
In  one  respect,  it  must^be  admitted,  they  had 
sound  reason  to  complain.  They  were  at 
first  placed  in  the  same  prison  in  which  the 
French  “Romans”  had  been  assembled; 
and  although  these  last  were  soon  afterwards 
removed  to  Plymouth,  the  shortest  possible 
association  with  them  must  have  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  revolting.  Desperate  fights  took 
place  more  than  once  between  them  and  the 
Americans. 

Few  prisoners  succeeded  in  escaping  from 
Dartmoor;  but  the  attempt  was  frequently 
made,  and  the  most  vigilant  guard  was  neces¬ 
sary,  since  it  was  well  known  that  regular 
plans  were  organized  for  their  escape,  and 
that  the  large  rewards  many  of  them  were 
able  to  offer  had  induced  certmn  persons  to 
become  their  agents  in  the  matter.  Eight- 
oared  boats,  of  a  peculiarly  light  build,  and 
painted  so  as  to  escape  observation,  were  in 
waiting  at  different  stations  along  the  coast ; 
and  a  sort  of  covered  cart,  with  strong  doors 
at  each  end,  and  seats  within  for  a  number 
of  persons,  was  contrived  for  their  inland 
carriage.  No  less  than  four  hundred  and 
«xty -four  foreign  officers,  many  of  them  per¬ 
sons  of  considerable  rank  and  importance, 
broke  their  parole,  and  succeeded  in  escaping, 
between  1809  and  1812;  when  Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  in  introducing  his  bill  for  punishing, 
by  transportation,  such  persons  as  should  be 
convicted  of  assisting  them,  declared  that,  up 
to  that  time,  there  had  been  no  single  in¬ 
stance  of  an  officer  in  the  English  service 
having  broken  his  parole.  The  realities  of 
these  escapes  were  often  sufficiently  romantic, 
since  the  French  officers  were  scattered 
throughout  most  of  the  principal  towns,  and 
bad  frequently  to  undertake  a  long  inland 


journey  before  they  could  reach  the  coast.* 
But  neither  this,  nor  the  stone  walls  of  Dart¬ 
moor,  proved  an  effectual  obstacle.  From 
Dartmoor  some  of  the  French  managed  to 
escape,  by  mixing  with  the  guard,  at  night ; 
and,  during  the  intensely  cold  winter  of 
1313-14,  a  party  of  Americans  actually  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  scaling  the  prison  walls,  although 
most  of  them  were  retaken.  On  this  part  of 
the  matter  M.  Catel  has  dwelt  at  length,  and 
with  no  inconsiderable  powers  of  romance. 
There  is  a  story  of  the  escape  of  two  prison¬ 
ers,  who  had  taken  part  in  a  comidie,  and 
who  passed  the  gates,  still  dressed  for  their 
parts,  as  M.  and  Madame  Calonne,  for  which 
we  give  him  great  credit.  Another  is  of  a 
party  who  escaped  in  the  dress  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  guard,  getting,  with  some  difficulty,  to 
Plymouth,  where  they  were  suspected  and 
followed  ;  but,  when  the  mob  saw  the  glitter 
of  their  bayonets,  they  took  to  their  heels 
at  once ;  for  all  the  world  knows,  says  M. 
Catel,  with  what  terror  the  English  are 
always  seized  at  the  sight  of  ramie  blanche^ 
how  they  succeeded  in  getting  on  board  a 
certain  Milord’s  yacht;  how  they  were  re¬ 
ceived  there  with  champagne  and  bolt  d$ 
ponch;  how  they  played  deeply,  and  won 
guinees  and  “  bancks- notes”  without  end; 
how  they  managed  to  carry  Milord  and  his 
^acht  straight  into  the  harbor  of  8t.  Malo, 
instead  of  Jersey;  how  Milord  was  taken  to 
Paris;  how  the  Emperor  set  him  and  his 
yacht  free,  without  an  instant’s  hesitation ; 
and  how,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  U  jeune 
lord  s'entAousiasma  fort  de  V Empereur :  all 
this,  and  much  more  will  be  found,  with 
ample  details,  in  M.  Catel’s  edifying  Rkit. 
“  ^uvenez  vous,  cher  Marc^uis?”  asks  the 
disguised  valet,  in  Molidres  comedy,  “de 
celte  demi-lune  que  nous  emportAmes  en¬ 
semble  au  siege  a’Arras?”  “Queveux-lu 
dire,”  is  the  reply  of  the  more  thorough¬ 
paced  hero,  “  avec  ta  demi-lune  ?  C’dtoit 
bien  une  lune  toute  entiore.” 

The  duty  of  the  guard  at  Dartmoor  was 
no  very  pleasant  one,  and  on  some  points  the 

*  Offioen  on  paroU  were  allowed  bj  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  (France  eontribnted  nothing)  eighteen 
pence  a  day.  Their  liberty  extended  to  one  mile’s 
distance  of  the  town  in  which  they  were  quartered. 
They  were  to  be  in  their  lodgings  at  a  certain  honr 
of  the  evening,  and  twice  a  week  every  officer  was 
obligi^  to  present  himself  before  an  inspector. 

|ne  reader  haa,  oerbape,  heard  a  different 
story.  Bat  we  none  oi  na  know  onrselveo.  “  Here 
come  the  French  dogs :  huzza,  huzza,  huzza  1“  shouted 
the  crew  of  an  Eogiish  ship,  and  this  free  transla¬ 
tion  waa  given  on  the  spot :  *  Void  et»  terribUt 
Franeaie;  noire  demur*  henr*  *$t  arrives. ” 
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soldiers  required  as  much  watching  as  the 
prisoners.  They  carried  in  forbidden  articles, 
such  as  rum,  candles,  (kc.,  under  their  great* 
coats,  and  certainly  assisted  in  distributing 
the  forged  bank-notes.  They  caused  much 
tribulation,  also,  at  Plymouth,  by  turning  off, 
in  order  to  catch  the  trout,  the  leat  that  sup- 
lies  the  good  town  with  water;  thereby 
ringirtg  an  infinite  loss  on  the  corporation, 
for  whose  especial  delectation  the  said  trout 
were  reserved.  But  in  all  difficult  circum¬ 
stances,  with  one  exception,  the  guard — fre¬ 
quently  a  detachment  of  some  militia  regi¬ 
ment — behaved  admirably.  On  one  occasion, 
when  the  prisons  contained  about  eight 
thousand  men,  a  serious  disturbance  arose, 
in  consequence  of  biscuit  having  been  dis¬ 
tributed  among  them  instead  of  bread.  The 
French  assembled  in  their  courts,  and  were 
only  prevented  by  the  quiet  firmness  of  the 
guard  from  breaking  through  the  gates  en 
masse.  As  it  was,  the  bars  of  the  principal 
gate  were  broken  by  stones  hurled  against 
them  from  within.  It  was  thought  necessary 
to  send  for  guns  from  Plymouth,  which  were 

Slanted  BO  as  to  command  the  main  entrances.* 

I.  Catel  complains  that  the  English  soldiers, 
on  many  occasions,  insulted  the  “  grand  Em- 
pereur”  and  the  tricolor  ;  but  on  the  whole, 
we  have  both  French  and  American  testi¬ 
mony  to  their  forbearance  and  general  kind- 
nesa.  Strange  recognitions  sometimes  took  . 
place  between  them  and  the  prisoners.  One  j 
evening,  a  sentry  on  guard  at  tue  inner  wall,  ■ 
commanding  the  courts,  was  found  in  a  state 
of  considerable  alarm  and  agitation.  On  in¬ 
quiry,  it  turned  out  that  he  had  seen,  or  fan¬ 
cied  he  had  seen,  among  the  prisoners,  a  man 
whom  he  believed  he  had  killed  in  a  hand-to- 
hand  fight,  some  years  before,  at  Talavera. 
He  could  not  be  mistaken,  for  the  look  of  the 
dying  man  he  declared  had  haunted  him  ever 
since.  The  prisoners  were  examined,  and 
those  who  bad  fought  at  Talavera  made  to 
pass  before  the  sentry.  Among  them  was 
the  man  whose  supposed  death  had  troubled 
him — no  ghost,  having  been  severely  wound¬ 
ed  indeed,  but  recovering  to  fight  another 
day. 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  all  negotia¬ 
tions  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  caus^,  as 
is  well  known,  by  Napoleon’s  insisting  on  a 
general  transfer,  instead  of  one  of  French  for 

*  The  prisoners,  says  Andrews,  did  not  consider 
Um  walls,  nor  the  soldiers,  any  great  obstacle  to 
their  escaping  in  a  body ;  bat  they  well  knew  that,  j 
sapposing  the  sortie  effectually  made,  the  militia  | 
would  be  raised  on  them  long  before  they  could  i 
reach  the  coast. 
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English  ;*  notwithstanding,  also,  that  the 
French  government  had  in  no  way  contributed 
to  their  support  or  comfort,  the  prisoners, 
during  the  whole  time  of  their  detention  at 
Dartmoor,  continued  firm  in  their  devotion  to 
the  Emperor.  The  news  of  the  Allies  having 
entered  Paris,  although  it  promised  their 
immediate  release,  was  received  almost  as  a 
calamity.  Some  persons  who  visited  the 
prisons  at  this  time  distributed  among  them 
a  quantity  of  white  cockades,  together  with 
a  large  white  standard,  the  old  flag  of  the 
Bourbons.  This  last  they  destroyed  at  once, 
in  sight  of  the  officers  standing  on  tbe  wall ; 
and  having  themselves  mount^  the  tricolor, 
fastened  the  white  ribbons  on  the  heads  of 
the  dogs  belonging  to  the  prison.  They  were 
released  in  detachments,  and  marched,  five 
hundred  at  a  lime,  to  Plymouth.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  prisoners  in  England  who  were  thus  set 
free  at  the  close  of  the  war,  exclusive  of  the 
Americans,  exceeded  sixty-seven  thousand. 

The  first  draft  of  American  prisoners  to 
Dartmoor  was  made  in  April,  1813.  The 
contrast  of  their  bravado  with  the  French 
“  philosophic”  was,  from  the  first,  sufficiently 
remarkable.  On  one  occasion  they  prepared 
to  celebrate  the  fourth  of  July,  "in  a  man¬ 
ner  becoming  their  situation and  accord¬ 
ingly  a  flag  was  displayed,  with  the  words 
"All  Canada,  or  Dartmoor  prison  for  life 
whilst  one  of  the  prisoners  delivered  a  cha- 
racteristio  “oration,”  in  which  the  stars  and 
stripes  were  duly  lauded,  to  the  confusion  of 
the  British  officers  within  hearing,  who  “left 
the  yard  much  chagrined  at  facts  which  they 
could  not  deny.”! 

“There  was,”  continues  our  fiiend  An¬ 
drews,  “  scarce  a  day  but  some  dispute  or 


*  1I«  required  **  that  all  tk«  priaonere,  Freneh, 
English,  Siamiards,  Portagaese,  and  lulism^  should 
be  exchanged,  man  for  man,  and  rank  for  rank,  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  principal  powers  under 
whose  banners  they  were  respectively  ranged.  The 
effect  of  this  would  have  bMB,”  eontinues  Alison, 
“that  Napoleon  would  have  obtained  reetilution  of 
fifty  thoueand  French  soldiers  and  sailors  in  ex¬ 
change  for  ten  thousand  English  prisoners,  being  all 
whom  he  had  in  his  custody.”— //isfory  q/*  Awrope, 
voL  xiv.,  p.  104. 

f  Tbe  orator  was  roost  likely  Andrews  himself' 
who  was  also  poet  laureate  of  t^  prison.  He  oale- 
brated  in  verse  the  action  in  which  the  British  fri¬ 
gate  Phetht  took  the  Assex ;  but  gave,  of  course,  the 
honor  of  the  day  to  America.  A  more  remarkable 
claim  appears  in  the  following  lines  to  tbe  memory 
of  one  James  Hart : 

“Tour  body  on  this  barren  moor. 

Your  soul  in  heaven  doth  rest. 

Where  Yankee  sailors^  one  and  all. 
Hereafter  will  be  bleat” 
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strife  took  place  between  the  turnkeys  or 
^ards  and  the  prisoners,  ^ho  would  not 
hear  any  abusive  lancfuage  against  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  Stales ;  and  on  the  first 
disrespectful  word  fr.>nn  a  sentry  stationed 
singly  in  the  yard,  they'  would  knock  hinn 
down,  and  he  could  gel  no  relief  till  they 
were  willing  to  release  him,  for  the  prisoners 
immediately  surrounded  him  by  hundreds. 
And  the  garrison  declared  that  they  had ' 
more  trouble  with  four  thousand  Americans 
than  twenty  thousand  Frenchmen.”  “Here 
be  brave  words:”  nevertheless  these  wor¬ 
thies  enlisted  in  the  English  service  in  great 
numbers.*  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  their  first  acquaintance  with  Dartmoor 
was  as  unfavorable  in  every  respect  as  it  could 
well  have  been.  They  were  placed  in  the 
same  prison  with  the  most  degraded  French, 
and  mixed  with  the  blacks  from  their  own 
ships.  And  besides  this,  the  winter  of  1813- 
14  is  still  mentioned  as  having  been  the  most 
severe  that  was  ever  remembered  in  Devon¬ 
shire.  The  stream  that  ran  through  the 
prisons  was  frozen  for  many  months  ;  and  the 
snow  drifted  in  the  yards  as  high  as  the  walls 
— fifteen  feet.  The  communication  between 
Plymouth  and  Dartmoor  was  stopped  for 
some  time.  Birds  and  animals  everywhere 
died ;  and  so  intense  was  the  cold  that,  as 
we  have  been  assured,  wine  in  the  cellars  at 
Prince  Town  was  frozen  into  a  solid  mass. 
The  prisoners  were  allowed  to  remain  in  their 
hammocks  during  the  day  ;  and  no  sentry 
could  be  kept  on  duty  except  in  the  barracks. 
Such  a  time  promised  much  for  those  who 
were  inclined  to  try  the  dangers  of  an  escape ; 
and  many  attempts  were  made  accordingly, 
although  few  were  successful. 

After  the  release  of  the  French,  (the  war 
still  continuing  with  the  United  States,)  the 
Americans  were  dispersed  through  the  pri¬ 
sons,  thus  obtaining  more  spice  and  liberty. 
They  immediately  set  to  work  upon  a  plan  for 
their  escape,  which  the  French  had  never 
dreamed  of  attempting.  It  was  found  that  a 
passage  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long 
would  carry  them  from  three  of  the  prisons 
to  the  road  beyond  the  outer  wall.  Upon 
this  they  set  to  work  in  each  building,  dig¬ 
ging  by  night  in  alternate  parties,  and  carry¬ 
ing  the  earth  from  'the  passages  into  the 

*  Two  men  who  had  thus  enlisted  afterwards 
elaimed  their  American  oitizenship,  and  return¬ 
ed  to  Dartmoor.  They  were  recognised  by  the 
prieonera,  eeized,  and  tattooed  on  each  eheek  with 
the  letters  “  U.  &  T.,”  United  SUtee  Traitor.  Three 
men  eoneemed  in  thia  matter  were  tried  in  oonae- 
qnenee,  at  Exeter. 


stream  that  ran  through  their  yard.'  About 
sixty  feet  of  ground  had  been  got  through  in 
this  manner,  when  the  proceedings  in  one  of 
the  prisons  were  discovered  and  stopped. 
After  some  delay,  the  work  was  continued  in 
the  others,  until  the  passages  were  within 
forty  feet  of  the  road  without  the*  wall. 
Every  man  was  then  provided  with  a  dagger, 
made  by  the  prisoners  who  worked  as  black¬ 
smiths  ;  and  they  proposed,  on  escaping,  to 
make  at  once  for  Torbay,  where  lay,  says 
Andrews,  “  a  large  number  of  unarmed  ves¬ 
sels,  fishing-boats,  and  other  small  craft.” 
But  at  this  point,  one  of  the  prisoners,  who 
perhaps  had  some  discreet  doubt  as  to  the 
result  of  the  enterprise,  “  walked  out  in  open 
day,  before  all  then  in  the  yard, — went  up 
to  the  turnkeys,  and  marched  off  with  them 
to  the  keeper^  house, — gave  him  information 
of  all  the  operations  and  designs — and  we 
never  saw  him  after  quite  as  well  perhaps 
for  the  informer.  The  prisoners  were  at 
once  removed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  en¬ 
closure. 

The  confirmation  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent 
set  free  the  Americans.  There  was  still  how¬ 
ever  much  delay — perhaps  unavoidable — in 
the  arrangements  for  their  final  release  ;  and 
considerable  excitement  was  the  result. 
They  hung  Beasley,  the  American  agent,  in 
effigy ;  and  a  few  days  later,  a  very  serious 
disturbance  took  place  at  the  prisons,  owing 
to  some  mismanagement  in  distributing  the 
bread  allowances.  They  broke  open  the  first 
three  gates,  drove  the  sentries  to  the  guard¬ 
house,  and  were  only  checked  by  the  soldiers 
of  the  garrison,  who  advanced  upon  them 
with  fixed  bayonets.  Not  a  blow  however 
was  struck ;  but  the  alarm  was  great ;  and 
the  governor,  who,  as  it  happened,  was  ab¬ 
sent  at  Plymouth,  returned  in  the  morning 
with  additional  strength  from  the  troops 
there.  On  the  evening  of  that  day  it  was 
found  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to 
pierce  the  wall  between  the  prisoners’  yards 
and  an  adjoining  court,  in  which  were  kept 
the  arms  of  the  guard  who  were  off  duty. 
As  soon  as  this  discovery  was  made,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  place  an  additional  force 
on  the  wall  commanding  the  courts,  and  to 
ring  the  alarm-bell,  as  a  signal  that  “  all  was 
not  well.”  Unfortunately,  the  prisoners,  who 
seem  to  have  had  no  intention  of  at  once  cre¬ 
ating  a  disturbance,  crowded  to  the  first  gate ; 
the  iron  chain  by  which  it  was  fastened  was 
broken,  and  as  many  as  were  able  pressed 
into  the  market  square.  It  was  naturally  in¬ 
ferred  they  were  on  the  point  of  a  desperate 
attempt  at  an  escape ;  and  the  governor,  after 
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for  some  time  vainly  endeavoring  to  induce 
the  prisoners  to  return  to  their  yards,  at  last 
ordered  the  guard  to  charge  them  back. 
This  they  did ;  but  the  Americans  still  re¬ 
fused  to  enter  their  prisons,  insulting  the  sol¬ 
diers,  daring  them  to  6re,  and  at  last  pelting 
them  with  large  stones.  Whether  any  com¬ 
mand  to  fire  was  given  is  uncertain ;  but  it 
then  commenced  ;  and  was  without  doubt 
continued  and  renewed  without  orders,  in 
spite  of  the  governor’s  attempts  to  stop  it. 
At  first,  the  muskets  were  fired  over  the 
heads  of  the  prisoners,  who  raised  a  cry  of 
“  blank  cartridges,”  and  continued  their  own 
attack  on  the  guard.  It  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that  the  soldiers  lost  their  temper. 
Seven  of  the  prisoners  were  killed,  and  sixty 
more  or  less  dangerou.sly  wounded. 

Such  was  Mr.  Andrews’s  “  horrid  massa¬ 
cre.”  The  jury  who  attended  the  inquest 
returned  a  verdict  of  justifiable  homicide; 
and  both  the  American  and  English  commis¬ 
sioners  who  conducted  a  subsequent  inquiry 
found  it  impossible  to  do  more  than  express 
their  sorrow  of  the  whole  atfair. 

The  prisoners  “  prepared  a  large  white 
flag  as  a  memento,  and  bad  in  the  middle  of 
it  the  representation  of  a  tomb,  with  the  god¬ 
dess  of  liberty  leaning  on  it,  and  a  murdered 
sailor  lying  by  its  side,  with  this  inscription 
over  it  in  large  capitals ;  *  Columbia  weeps, 
and  we  remember.’  ”  This  was  intended  to 
be  carried  home  with  them  as  a  record,  and  a 
token  of  respect  for  the  sufferers.  Their 
whole  body,  about  five  thousand,  were  almost 
at  once  released,  and  conveyed  in  cartels  from 
Plymouth;  and  on  the  23d  of  April,  1815, 
our  friend  Andrews,  as  he  left  the  Sound, 
took  his  farewell  look  of  the  rocky  hills  of 
Dartmoor. 

We  have  been  dwelling  on  what  are  at  the 
best  but  sad  details.  “  Who  loseth  his  free¬ 
dom,”  says  old  Lydgate, — 

"  In  faith  he  loseth  all : 

And  I  had  lever  in  the  wooddes  grene 
5Iekely  to  sing  among  the  levee  small 

Than  in  a  cage  of  silver,  bright  and  shene.” 

Of  all  the  miseries  caused  by  a  long  war, 
although  many  may  be  more  sharp  and  sud¬ 
den,  few  can  be  harder  to  endure,  few  more 
destructive  to  both  mind  and  body,  than 
these  dreary  imprisonments,  where  the  cap¬ 
tive,  whose  sole  crime  consists  in  having 
served  his  country,  is  in  many  cases  not  so 
well  provided  for  as  the  convict  or  the  felon 
stained  with  the  very  blackest  guilt.  It  is, 


indeed,  true  that  such  statements  of  British 
cruelty  as  appear  in  the  monstrous  produc¬ 
tion  of  General  Pellett,  and  even  in  the  Vby- 
ages  of  Dupin,  generally  so  well  informed, 
have  been  refuted,  over  and  over  again.  And 
yet,  after  all  this  has  been  deducted,  how 
much  remains  painful  even  to  read — what, 
then,  to  endure  ?  The  release  of  the  prison¬ 
er,  the  alleviation  of  his  sufferings,  are  among 
the  great  landmarks  of  Christianity,  llie 
nations  of  modern  Europe  may  not,  indeed, 
offer  up  their  captive  generals  in  solemn  sacri¬ 
fice,  “  after  the  high  Roman  fashion,”  or  give 
over  their  prisoners  to  be  the  serfs  of  their 
captors ;  but  has  all  been  done  that  might 
be  to  soften  what  is  necessarily  so  severe  an 
infliction  ?  And  yet,  even  in  the  darkest 
times,  testimony  as  to  the  true  Christian  feel¬ 
ing  in  this  matter  has  not  been  wanting. 
Many  a  bishop  of  the  Church  has  followed  in 
danger  and  in  pain  the  Saracen  host  as  it  re¬ 
treated  through  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees, 
or  into  the  mountains  of  Piedmont,  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  ransom,  as  best  he  might,  the  captives 
they  were  bearing  with  them ;  and  many  a 
saint’s  legend,  wild  and  strange  enough,  nev¬ 
ertheless  bears  witness  that  in  those  ages, 
when  the  dungeon  of  the  baron’s  tower  was 
rarely  without  its  victim,  it  was  to  the  pray¬ 
ers  of  the  hermit,  or  the  power  of  the  de¬ 
parted  confessor,  that  the  prisoner  looked  for 
succor  or  release.  Among  those  alleviations 
of  the  sufferings  of  war  which  Dr.  Arnold 
teaches  us  to  look  for  with  advancing  civili¬ 
zation  and  increasing  knowledge,  a  careful 
attention  to  the  wants  of  the  prisoner,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  obtaining  for  him  as  great  a 
measure  of  liberty  as  is  at  all  consistent  with 
his  safe-keeping,  seem  to  be  the  least  chi¬ 
merical  and  the  most  to  be  hoped  for.* 
There  are  other  questions — such  as  the  char¬ 
tering  of  privateers,  and  the  taking  of  mer¬ 
chant-ships —  which  are  connected,  but  which 
are,  in  every  respect,  more  difficult  of  settle¬ 
ment.  The  abolition  of  war  is,  as  human  af¬ 
fairs  are  constituted,  an  utter  impossibility  ; 
but  let  the  Peace  Society  turn  their  attention 
to  the  alleviation  of  its  sufferings,  and  they 
will,  perhaps,  not  be  without  reward. 

*  The  convention  between  St  Cjr  and  Reding, 
after  the  taking  of  Rent,  in  1809,  arranged  that  the 
wounded  on  either  tide  should  not  be  regarded  at 
prieonert,  but  allowed  to  remain  where  they  were 
and  rejoin  their  respective  armies  on  their  recovery. 
We  cordially  reecho  Alison’s  wish  that  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  could  be  extended  to  all  civilized  war¬ 
fare  ;  but  the  difSculties  are  obvious 
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....  His  genius  had  penetrated,  with  a 
powerful  intuition,  every  form,  even  the  most 
hidden,  of  ideal  l^auty,  and  the  secret  har¬ 
monies  of  nature ;  his  peculiar  organization 
had  prompted  him  to  embody,  with  wonderful 
facility  and  perfection,  the  conceptions  of  his 
mind  in  the  representations  of  art ;  he  had 
astonished  the  world  with  the  sublimity  of 
his  works.  Popes  and  princes,  lords  and 
peoples,  had  been  prodigal  to  him  of  honors 
and  veneration ;  and  yet,  during  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  amidst  the  glory  of  the 
monuments  through  which  he  had  rendered 
Italy  illustrious,  his  thoughts  and  words  were 
tinged  with  a  deep  sadness.  The  sublime 
old  artist  sat  by  the  marbles  immortalized  by 
his  band,  as  one  sits  by  the  ruins  of  a  de¬ 
parted  world.  Papal  Rome,  society,  the 
manners  that  surrounded  him,  weighed  on 
his  soul :  Art  itself — his  idol  and  his  mon¬ 
arch* — had  no  longer  a  meaning  for  him ;  it 
had  become  like  a  thing  useless  and  dead. 
One  day  (at  the  age  of  eighty-one)  he  felt  a 
longing  to  breathe  a  freer  atmosphere;  he 
wandered  on  over  the  mountains  of  Spoleto, 
and  sought  the  hallowed  valleys  of  Umbria. 
On  his  return  to  Rome  he  wrote  to  his  friend 
Oeorgio  Vasari : — “  1  have  in  these  days  .... 
experienced  great  delight  on  ’the  mountains 
of  Spoleto,  amidst  their  solitudes,  so  that  less 
than  half  of  me  has  returned  to  Rome ;  for, 
in  truth,  no  peace  can  be  found  except  in 
woods.”  And  to  the  same  friend  he  used  to 
say  that  “  no  thought  was  born  in  him  that 
did  not  bear  the  stamp  of  death.”f 

The  commonplace  men  that  crept  around 
him,  embittering  his  latter  days  with  paltry 
jealousies,  thought  him  in  bis  dotage ;  and 
be,  great  as  a  poet  as  he  was  great  in  Art, 
responded  to  their  insult  by  revealing,  in  ad- 


•  “ . the  fond  fancy, 

That  made  of  Art  an  idol  and  a  monarch.” 

Michael  Angela'*  Sonnet*. 
t  Vasari.  Life  of  Mich.  Boon.  p.  103. 


mirable  verses,  the  last  aspirations  of  his 
lofty  soul.  ”  I  know  well  that  you  will  call 
me  old  and  crazy,”  he  says  in  another  letter 
to  Vasari,  “  to  be  writing  sonnets  ;  but,  be¬ 
cause  many  say  that  I  am  in  my  dotage,  1 
wish  to  fuldl  my  duty. 

The  sadness  of  Michael  Angelo,  contrasted 
with  the  grandeur  of  his  creations,  awakens 
in  us  deep  and  solemn  emotion ;  it  pictures 
that  epoch  in  the  life  of  humanity  in  which 
he  lived  and  worked ;  it  was  the  shadow 
cast  over  a  sinking  age  of  what  he  bad  vainly 
striven  with  the  mighty  efforts  of  his  genius 
to  revive  in  Art. 

Those  who  in  the  productions  of  the  Fine 
Arts  perceive  nothing  beyond  an  outward 
and  arbitrary  manifestation  of  fancy — no 
higher  aim  than  a  passing  delight  to  the 
senses — and  who  in  the  artist  see  only  a  ma¬ 
terial  performer,  without  any  inspiring  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  without  a  definite  mission,  will  be 
unable  to  comprehend  this  sadness — this  wail 
of  genius  over  itsown  inspirations.  Whocould 
have  surpassed  Michael  Angelo  in  all  that 
belongs  more  exclusively  to  the  mechanism  of 
Art?  Who  could  have  vied  with  him  in  the 
grandeur  of  composition,  in  masterly  power 
of  drawing,  in  truth  and  strength  of  expres¬ 
sion?  His  ”  Moses,”  his  “  Last  Judgment,” 
the  “  Dome  of  St.  Peter,”  had  they  not  se¬ 
cured  to  him  an  indisputable  supremacy  in 
sculpture,  in  painting,  and  in  architecture? 
If  in  all  these  he  had  not  aimed  at  something 
above  a  mere  individual  glory  for  himself,  as 
well  as  for  those  to  whom  he  displayed  the 
full  might  of  his  powers — if  the  animating 
principle  of  his  life  as  an  artist  had  been  sim¬ 
ply  r Art  pour  V Art — the  motto  of  certain 
materialist  schools  of  our  day — he  might  have 
reposed  calm  and  satisfied  upon  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  his  fame,  and  said,  "  I  reign.”  But 
the  soul  of  this  great  man  was  guided  by  a 
far  nobler  conception  of  Art,  partly  from  his 
own  nature,  and  partly  through  the  influence 
of  the  traditions,  the  epoch,  the  country  from 
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which  his  mind  drew  the  inspirations  that 
raised  it  to  the  height  it  attained.  Although 
a  great  portion,  and  that  the  most  celebrated, 
of  his  life  and  of  his  works  is  linked  to  that 
stage  of  servitude  and  corruption,  moral  and 
political,  which  dates  from  the  fall  of  the 
Florentine  republic,  under  the  Medicean  yoke 
— and  of  Italy,  under  the  papal  and  imperial 
reaction — still  his  youth  and  part  of  his  man¬ 
hood  were  hallowed  by  the  vital  breath  of 
liberty.  Beneath  the  Loggie  of  Orcagna, 
under  the  dome  of  Brunellesco,  amidst  the 
assemblies  of  citizens  in  the  Palazzo  of  the 
Signoria,  he  had  been  allowed  to  foster  the 
holy  enthusiasm  of  his  youthful  thoughts  with 
the  spirit  of  the  good  old  times,  when  reli¬ 
gion  and  country,  identihed  by  the  faith  of 
the  people,  had  elevated  Art  to  be  the  inter¬ 
preter  of  their  inspirations,  and  had  made  of 
the  artist  the  true  minister  of  social  and  civd 
rites,  chosen  to  celebrate  by  his  monuments 
the  deeds  of  the  republic,  and  to  kindle  in 
the  breasts  of  the  citizens — through  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  beautiful  and  the  good — a  sacred 
ardor  for  great  enterprises.  The  sublime 
poetry  of  Dante  had  at  an  early  age  awaken¬ 
ed  in  the  feeling  but  manly  heart  of  Michael 
Angelo  the  pr^ound  harmonies  that  lurked 
in  It  as  yet  unreveuled  ;  and  to  the  magic 
Toice  of  the  immortal  lover  of  Beatrice  his 
own  genius  responded  with  a  mighty  thrill. 

There  is  amidst  the  faculties  of  the  human 
mind  an  inward  unit^  that  draws  them  all  to 
one  central  fire,  which  sheds  upon  each  of 
them  the  intelligence,  the  love,  the  life,  that 
guides  them  in  their  several  manifestations ; 
for,  in  that  animating  spark,  in  that  very  es¬ 
sence  of  our  being,  is  the  link  between  our 
finite  existence  and  the  infinite  Spirit  through 
which  we  live  and  move.  Therefore,  the 
forms  of  our  conceptions,  and  their  signs,  as¬ 
sume  various  (qualities  and  various  hues ;  they 
are  revealed  in  different  .ways,  and  vary  in 
their  character  and  expression  in  the  realities 
of  outward  life;  but  their  intrinsic  essence 
is  ever  the  same — one  and  the  same  is  the 
inspiration — one  and  the  same  the  virtue  from 
which  they  emanate.  Music,  poetry,  paint¬ 
ing.  sculpture,  architecture,  are  each  and  all 
the  representations  of  the  same  psychological 

Khenomenon,  of  the  same  ideal,  of  the  same 
iw,  which  inwardly  informs  the  mind,  and 
which  by  it  are  more  or  less  justly  developed 
and  brought  to  light,  according  to  the  time, 
the  place,  and  the  education  affrrded  to  it, 
and  according  to  the  natural  dispositions  of 
different  nations.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
philosophy,  of  science,  of  all  social  and  poli¬ 
tical  institutions. 


I 

i 

i 


I  There  are  epochs  in  which  the  profound 
I  influence  of  this  ideal  and  practical  synthesis 
of  our  nature  pervades  all  minds,  and  unites 
them  in  one  collective  belief ;  when  it  raises 
men  to  the  rank  of  citizens,  of  poets,  of  art¬ 
ists,  and  of  heroes.  Then  it  is  that  the  true 
dignity  of  mankind  rises  to  its  loftiest  stage 
— the  social  powers  and  energies  expand  in 
all  their  vigor,  embracing  one  great  common 
aim  ;  every  pulsation  of  life,  having  found  a 
freer  scope,  promotes  a  new  increment  of 
civilization.  These  are  the  epochs  of  progress 
and  of  edification — the  epochs  of  Athens,  of 
Rome,  of  the  Italian  republics  in  the  middle, 
ages. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  epochs  of 
moral  and  intellectual  decline,  when  the  gen¬ 
erality  of  men,  weak  in  mind  and  heart,  are 
unfit  to  comprehend  or  to  reveal  this  unity 
by  either  their  thoughts  or  their  actions.  In 
these,  all  is  mean,  personal,  selfish ;  phil¬ 
osophy,  science,  art,  society,  fall  into  disso¬ 
lution,  unbelief,  and  corruption ;  physical 
force  subdues  the  spirit — matter  reigns  su¬ 
preme.  Virtue,  self-devotion,  and  the  wor¬ 
ship  paid  by  individual  spirits  to  the  soul  of 
the  universe,  by  each  citizen  to  his  country 
and  to  humanity,  are  banished  from  the  earth. 
These  are  the  epochs  when  tyrants  may  slum¬ 
ber  peacefully  amidst  the  degradation  of 
nations. 

Michael  Angelo — a  child  of  the  republic, 
trained  in  all  the  animating  and  glowing  tra¬ 
ditions  of  an  education  not  yet  enslaved  by 
those  servile  conventualities  which,  at  a  later 
period,  extinguished  in  Florence  every  spark 
of  its  former  greatness — had  his  mighty  spirit 
expandec^in  early  youth  to  the  revelations  of 
that  spiritual  unity  which  is  the  initiation  of 
genius  in  Art.  And  this  unity  was  the  very 
ideal  of  the  Italian  nation  :  it  was  a  blessed 
junction,  a  festival,  a  joyful  meeting,  beaming 
with  light  and  harmony,  in  which  the  platonic 
idea,  the  classic  rhythm,  the  Grecian  type, 
blended  with  the  Christian  mysticism,  and 
with  the  triumphs  of  Catholicism ;  and  from 
the  halls  and  gardens  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici 
preluded  the  artistic  and  literary  pontificate 
of  Leo  X.  It  was  a  happy  moment — the  part¬ 
ing-hour  of  a  golden  .day  that.precedes  a  tur¬ 
bid  evening;  a  dreary  and  desolate  night — 
a  moment  in  which  the  mind,  fixed  on  the 
brilliant  halo  that  encircles  a  setting  sun, 
fondly  fancies  that  those  splendid  rays  are  to 
call  forth  the  earth  to  renovated  life. 

Art  in  Italy  during  the  Ifllh  century — as 
Art  in  the  age  of  Augustus — hymned  a  new 
order  of  things,  a  happy  era  for  humanity. 
It  was  as  the  song  of  the  dying  swan  pour- 
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ing  forth  to  heaven  its  unconscious  notes,  ere 
it  yields  its  mortal  spoil  to  the  marsh  of  the 
desert. 

Every  cycle  of  civilization  in  the  progressive 
life  of  a  people  draws  its  auspices,  its  first 
inauguration,  from  a  principle  of  living  and 
active  faith  that  animates  every  portion  of  its 
existence.  We  begin  by  believing,  without 
inquiring  why  we  believe — without  analyzing 
or  separating  the  elements  of  our  belief — 
without  foreseeing  its  secret  antagonisms. 
Unity  is  of  the  essence  of  faith— of  religion ; 
and  if  the  advancement  of  studies  and  of 
social  energies  furnishes  new  materials  for 
thought,  these  again  assimilate  themselves, 
and  become  identified,  as  it  were,  with  the 
religious  and  predominating  idea.  This  idea, 
in  the  first  st^e  of  Italian  progress  in  the 
middle  ages,  was  that  of  the  spiritual  unity 
of  the  human  race,  and  of  the  rule  of  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  over  it ;  an  idea  incor¬ 
porated  by  Gregory  VII.  in  the  authority  of 
the  Pope,  as  judge,  as  guide  and  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Divine  law  amidst  the  arbitrary 
dictates  of  material  force,  and  the  conflicts 
of  earthly  passions.  It  would  be  a  perver¬ 
sion  of  history  to  exaggerate  the  effect  of 
this  principle  as  regards  its  governmental 
intervention  in  the  civil  concerns  of  that  time. 
The  papal  authority  was  viewed  by  the  people 
rather  as  a  lofty  safeguard  to  their  rights  and 
interests  than  as  a  direct  and  ruling  power. 
All  municipalities  governed  themselves;  and, 
for  Italy  especially,  this  very  nature  of  the 
interference  of  the  popes,  and  their  disputes 
with  the  German  emperors  and  with  feudal¬ 
ism  in  general,  had  the  effect  of  making  the 
brightest  epoch  of  the  papacy  that  of  the 
greatest  liberty,  and  of  the  higwest  civil 
advancement  for  the  republics.  We  allude 
to  the  period  that  elapsed  between  Gregory 
VII.  and  Innocent  IV.  It  was  not  until  after 
the  degradation  into  which  the  popes  fell, 
through  the  servitude  of  Avignon,  through 
the  western  schism,  through  the  successive 
reduction  of  their  vitality  as  guardians  and 
champions  of  moral  law,  that,  from  Martin 
V.  down  to  Julius  II.  and  Clement  V^II.,  they 
strove  with  eagerness  to  indemnify  themselves 
for  the  power  they  had  lost  over  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  the  people  by  assuming  to  be  the 
princes  and  direct  governors  of  the  state. 
There  was,  however,  in  the  first  centuries  of 
civilization  in  the  Italian  municipalities,  a  com- 

{)atibility  in  the  juridical  forms  of  the  Catho- 
ic  hierarchy  with  the  development  of  civil 
liberty ;  and  from  thence  emanated  a  moral 
and  unforced  unity  in  the  religious  and  the 
political  idea,  the  Pope  being,  in  the  eyes  of 


believers,  nothing  more  than  the  symbol  and 
guardian  of  this  unity.  There  was  a  con¬ 
cordance  between  country  and  God  ;  and, 
under  the  beneficent  influence  of  such  accord¬ 
ance,  the  civil  traditions  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  world,  resumed  and  rendered  familiar 
by  the  studies  of  classical  literature  and  art, 
concurred  with  the  spiritual  traditions  of 
Christendom  to  form  in  men’s  minds  a  new 
type  of  beauty,  more  elevated  and  more  pure 
than  the  ancient  one ;  a  type  whose  sublimest 
manifestation  appeared  in  the  figure  of  Bea¬ 
trice  and  in  the  paradise  of  Dante.  In  these, 
love,  patriotism,  humanity,  rose  as  a  living 
whole  to  the  perfection  of  heavenly  life,  with¬ 
out  being  detached  entirely  from  the  earth. 
It  was,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  the  ideal  of 
human  society,  elevated  to  its  highest  rise 
under  the  eye  of  God.  Poetry  reached  to 
heaven,  not  renouncing,  like  the  anchorite  of 
the  desert,  the  progressive  work  of  the  civil 
world,  but  to  snatch  thence,  Prometheus-like, 
a  spark  of  sacred  fire,  to  reanimate  men  to 
the  fulfilment  of  their  divine  mission  here 
below.  In  this  synthesis  of  spirit  and  of 
form,  of  inward  and  of  outward  life.  Art 
entered  not  as  a  thing  apart — a  mere  material 
instrument — it  was  the  immediate,  true,  and 
profoundly  felt  expression  of  thought — the 
sensible  emanation  of  inward  inspirations; 
and  for  this  very  reason  it  exercised  univer¬ 
sally  a  potent  educational  influence  of  religion 
and  of  patriotism.  The  artist  drew  his  inspi¬ 
rations  from  the  life  of  the  people,  and  the 
people  understood  the  artist.  They  wel¬ 
comed  his  productions  with  enthusiasm,  and 
made  of  them  a  cause  for  public  festivals. 
The  day  in  which  Cimabue  completed  and 
exhibited  to  the  eyes  of,  his  countrymen  the 
long-expected  picture  of  a  Virgin — the  fame 
of  whose  beauty  and  perfection  had  spread 
through  the  city — was  a  day  of  solemnity  in 
Florence.  It  is  the  purity  and  the  natural 
grace  of  expression  in  the  works  of  literature 
and  of  Art  of  the  1.3th  century,  and  chiefly 
in  the  poetry  of  Dante,  that  impress  even  us, 
in  spite  of  the  dull  satiety  of  the  present 
age,  with  the  excellence  and  the  vitality 
which  we  vainly  seek  amongst  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  more  refined  but  sceptical  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  KUh  century.  That  vitality  which 
originates  in  the  above-mentioned  identity 
between  the  conception  and  religion  of  the 
artist,  and  the  form  of  Art.  And  there 
exist^  then  a  bond  of  friendship  and  har¬ 
mony  between  the  different  expressions  of 
the  Fine  Arts.  The  Temple  and  the  City 
consecrated  with  the  same  worship  the 
images  of  poetry  and  the  creations  of  sculp- 
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ture  and  painting.  From  Dante  down  to 
Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  a  whole  cycle 
of  artists,  formed  into  traditional  lineage,  like 
sacred  ministers  of  one  and  the  same  idea, 
devoted  themselves  to  tMh  perfection  of  their 
common  trust.  Oreagna,  in  his  paintings  in 
St.  Maria  Novella  at  Florence,  and  in  the 
Camposanto  at  Pisa,  represented  Hell  and 
Paradise,  drawing  his  inspirations  and  his 
forms  from  the  Divina  Commedia  ;  and  most, 
of  the  great  painters  and  sculptors  of  that 
age  studied  and  worshipped  the  great  poet. 

But,  during  the  15th  century,  a  great  spirit 
of  analysis,  of  criticism,  of  moral  dissolution, 
became  manifest  in  the  minds  and  consciences 
of  the  Italians.  The  tendency  to  harmonize 
the  various  elements  of  thought  under  the 
unity  of  the  religious  formula  which  had  pre¬ 
dominated  in  the  time  of  Dante,  was  not, 
could  not,  any  longer  exist  as  a  living  reality. 
The  attempt  to  organize  as  a  social  hierarchy 
the  Church  and  empire,  to  identify  the  Guelf 
and  the  Ohibelline  spirit  in  one  cosmopolitic 
monarchy,  had  entirely  failed.  The  fictitious 
unity  imagined  by  the  monk  Hildebrand  had 
resolved  itself  into  the  duality  of  the  spiritual 
and  of  the  temporal  power  ;  and  this  must  of 
necessity  have  happened.  This  dualism  had 
preexisted  in  the  Catholic  world,  and  it  now 
reappeared  in  European  society  as  a  natural 
effect  of  that  very  principle  upon  which  or/Ao- 
dojf ^Christianity  had  been  founded — a  princi¬ 
ple  of  antagonism,  of  irrevocable  and  eternal 
warfare  between  spirit  and  matter,  between 
God  and  man,  between  religion  and  society, 

“  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.”  This 
passage  in  the  Gosj)el,  interpreted  by  the 
priests  as  well  as  by  the  grandees  of  the  earth 
to  satisfy  their  own  respective  interests,  served 
with  the  former  to  despoil  the  faithful  of  their 
posseasions  in  the  name  of  heavenly  beatitude, 
with  the  latter  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  these 
by  turning  against  them  the  very  dogma  they 
preached  of  the  vanity  of  all  worldly  concerns. 
Thus,  on  one  side  the  religious  feeling  was 
severed  from  politics,  and  on  the  other  the 
orthodox  Church  secured  to  itself  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  sovereignty,  and  lost  its  spiritual 
influence  amongst  the  complications  of  diplo¬ 
macy.  The  Pope  and  the  Emperor — mutu¬ 
ally  agreed  in  considering  the  interests  of 
religion  as  pertaining  to  a  world  apart,  inde¬ 
pendent  of,  and  superior  to,  that  in  which 
wretched  humanity  is  doomed  to  live  and 
labor — ^joined  hands,  in  order  to  turn  to  their 
own  profit  the  products  of  the  one,  and  point- 
*  ing  out  in  the  other  nothing  but  terror  and 
everlasting  perdition  for  whosoever  should 
presume  to  disnute  their  own  undisturbed  en¬ 


joyment  of  those  products.  For  unfortunate 
Italy  the  striking  fact  that  set  the  seal  to 
this  atheistical  alliance  of  the  Church  and  the 
empire  for  the  appropriation  of  the  good 
things  of  the  earth,  was  the  parricide  of  the 
Florentine  republic  perpetrated  by  one  of  its 
own  citizens,  Pope  Clement  VII.,  and  by  the 
principal  author  of  modern  despotism.  Charles 
y., — a  parricide  which  knelled  the  last  hour 
of  liberty  for  the  national  spirit  throughout 
the  Peninsula,  and  which  for  the  light  of 
philosophy,  literature,  and  the  Fine  Arts, 
substituted  a  deadly  silence  and  a  deep  cor¬ 
ruption. 

Ere  this  terrible  denouement  had  sealed  the 
fate  of  the  Italian  nation,  its  inward  life — 
especially  in  so  enlightened  and  advanced  a 
city  as  Florence  was — had  undergone  a  great 
change  from  what  it  had  been  two  centuries 
before.  The  degradation  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  excited  from  the  first  moment  personal 
satire  against  its  head  and  its  inferior  minis¬ 
ters,  and  the  protest  which,  from  Arnaldo  of 
Brescia  and  his  followers  down  to  Savonarola, 
demanded  a  spiritual  reform  of  Catholicism 
and  the  renunciation  of  the  riches  and  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  world,  as  the  best  means  of  ob¬ 
taining  it.  The  dogmas  of  the  Church,  the 
foundations  of  its  creed,  the  principle  of  uni¬ 
versal  Catholicism,  had  not  beeu  hitherto 
seriously  attacked  ;  but  the  sense  of  discord 
between  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  and  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  the  gospel,  was  profoundly  impressed 
on  the  conscience  of  the  people.  It  was  for 
this  that  Arnaldo  of  Brescia,  at  Rome,  and 
Savonarola,  at  Florence,  were  after  their 
death  worshipped  ns  saints  by  the  citizens. 
They  had  ceased  to  believe  in  the  infallibility 
of  the  Pope  ;  and  the  republics,  in  their  dis¬ 
putes  with  Rome,  appealed  from  the  Vatican 
to  the  Council.  The  schism  of  the  West  had 
irreparably  undermined  tlie  foundations  of  the 
Catholic  edifice. 

From  that  moment,  religious  tradition,  fos¬ 
tered  by  the  popular  legends,  by  the  pure 
sentiment  of  Christian  fraternity  in  the  asso¬ 
ciations  of  workmen,  by  the  inspirations  of  the 
artists,  by  the  records  of  the  commune  civilly 
organized,  was  gradually  becoming  more  and 
more  emancipated  from  the  Papal  myth,  from 
the  material  form  of  unity,  and  soared  from  the 
symbol  to  the  idea,  from  arbitrary  theology 
to  philosophy.  And  thus  it  easily  associated 
with  the  elements  of  ancient  culture,  with  the 
revelations  of  human  thought,  which,  out  of 
the  Grasco-Latin  philosophy,  were  brought  to 
bear  on  the  intellectual  life  of  free  municipal¬ 
ities. 

But  this  kind  of  Catholicism,  philosophic 
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and  artistic,  which  overleaped  the  orthodox 
boundaries  of  official  Catholicism,  confined  its 
scope  rather  to  the  sphere  of  thought  and  of 
imagination,  than  to  that  of  action.  It  aimed  < 
at  embellishing  rather  than  at  changing  the 
existence  of  society.  Although  the  belief  in 
the  Pope  was  gone,  although  the  liberty  of 
thought  had  found  access  in  the  very  precincts 
of  the  Vatican,  (it  is  well-known  that  several i 
heterodox  doctrines  were  openly  professed  by 
the  court  of  Leo  X.,  and  were  not  obnoxious 
to  the  Pope  himself,)  yet  popedom  and  the 
Catholic  constitution  of  the  Church,  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  its  claims  to  dominion  in  Italy,  were 
admitted  as  indisputable  facts.  The  spirit  of 
criticism  which  had  emancipated  ideas  did 
not  interfere  with  right  or  with  politics,  at 
least,  in  a  general  sense.  There  were  reactions, 
wars,  individual  protests  of  this  or  that  muni¬ 
cipality,  of  this  or  that  lord,  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  two  domineering  powers, 
but  all  this  did  not  trespass  over  the  limits 
appointed  by  the  ancient  historical  right.  It 
was  ever  the  middle  age,  the  two-fold  doom  of 
the  Pope  and  of  the  Emperor,  which  lorded  it 
over  all  social  institutions.  The  existence  of 
the  republics,  if  it  had  produced  locally  a 
great  amount  of  culture  and  of  individual 
activity,  had  as  yet  achieved  nothing  towards 
the  establishment  of  a  collective  force  and  a 
safeguard,  which  might  secure  the  final 
triumph  of  the  national  element  over  the  hos¬ 
tile  elements  that  enthralled  it.  The  concep- 
.  tion  of  an  active  philosophic  right,  w’hich,  in 
the  name  of  the  Italian  country,  was  to  be 
substituted  to  the  canonic  and  to  the  imperial 
right,  had  not  yet  dawned  in  the  minds  of 
men.  There  was  a  struggle,  but  it  was  not 
a  contest  of  principles  ;  it  was  nothing  but  a 
conflict  of  facts — a  precarious  league  between 
republics  and  sovereigns,  a  foreign  interven¬ 
tion,  a  mercenary  army,  a  bold  leader;  but  the 
consciousness  of  one  Italy,  united  and  inde¬ 
pendent,  was  not  brought  into  the  field  to 
make  a  stand  against  the  Pope  or  against  the 
house  of  Austria.  The  exclusive  interest  of 
this  or  that  city  or  state — one  day  of  Florence, 
one  day  of  Venice,  another  of  Milan — alone 
ruled  the  transactions  of  Italian  policy ;  a 
sceptical,  selfish  policy,  which,  on  the  first 
favorable  opportunity,  was  to  open  the  way 
for  the  two  great  Catholic  powers  in  Europe 
to  crush  the  last  vestige  of  freedom  amongst 
the  dismembered  municipalities  of  the  Pe 
ninsula.  It  was,  therefore,  (since  the  early 
social,  religious  unity  of  the  middle  ages  had 
been  obliterated  from  th^  Italian  conscience, 
and  their  municipalities  had  not  had  the 
power  and  strength  required  to  expand  their 


patriotic  idea  to  the  proportion  of  one  great 
nationality,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  philo¬ 
sophy  and  art  had  been  nourished  by  both  the 
old  and  the  new  sources  of  civilization,  and 
tendedto  auniver8alculture,)it  wa8,wesay,an 
inevitable  consequence  that  this  development 
of  the  spirit  and  of  the  imagination,  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  the  proportionate  development  of 
the  medium,  of  the  extrinsic  circle  that  had 
fostered  it,  should  remain  as  an  ideal,  isolated 
from  all  positive  relations  with  practical  life ; 
as  a  prelude  of  harmonies  to  which  the  lapse 
of  some  centuries  would  still  be  necessary  ere 
they  could  be  embodied  in  living  action,  and 
allowed  to  reform  the  outward  world.  It  may 
therefore  be  said  that,  through  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  poetry  and 
Art  in  Italy  lost  all  vital  infiuence  over  the 
religious  and  patriotic  feelings  of  the  nation : 
they  ceased  to  be,  as  they  had  been,  a  living 
and  inspiring  word  for  the  reality  of  life  ;  and 
in  the  absence  of  a  believing  church,  and  of 
greatness  and  freedom  in  the  country,  between 
the  sensualism  of  the  higher  classes  and  the 
superstition  of  the  enslaved  multitude,  they 
were  doomed  to  become  the  mere  material 
appendages  of  the  general  corruption  and 
slavery. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  it  was  natural 
that  the  very  ideal  of  Art  itself  should  dwin¬ 
dle  and  vanish,  leaving  of  it  nothing  save  the 
outward  form.  But  form,  deprived  of  the  an¬ 
imating  spirit  which  assimilates  its  every  ex¬ 
pression  for  one  noble  purpose,  necessarily 
falls  either  into  a  servile  imitation  of  nature, 
or  the  wanton  fancies  of  individuals  to 
minister  to  the  caprices  of  a  meaningless 
pageant.  And  such  was  the  state  to  which  the 
Fine  Arts  were  brought  in  Italy  after  the 
murder  of  liberty  and  the  annihilation  of 
patriotic  feeling.  They  shrunk  into  a  paltry 
naturalism,  or  were  lost  in  the  grotesque  and 
the  rococo. 

Still,  on  the  eve  of  dissolution  and  servi¬ 
tude,  at  the  last  hour  of  that  vital  aspiration 
which  we  have  alluded  to  before,  it  seemed 
as  though  the  Italian  genius,  with  one  mighty 
bound,  strove,  in  the  sphere  of  Idea  and 
Fancy,  to  overcome  the  destruction  that 
threatened  it  in  its  political  and  national  exist¬ 
ence,  as  though,  with  the  presentiment  of  the 
loss  of  its  native  home,  it  would  create  to 
itself  an  immortal  one  in  the  regions  of  science 
and  of  art,  and  shelter  in  it  the  unity,  the 
universal  spiritual  life,  that  was  departing 
from  society.  All  the  great  inspirations,  all 
the  great  men  of  the  fifteenth  century — 
Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Colum¬ 
bus — are  stirred  by  this  yearning,  are  guided 
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in  their  works  and  in  their  peregrination?  by 
this  thought.  This  is  perhaps  the  principal 
motive  why,  with  all  the  moral  decline  of 
Papacy,  Protestantism,  with  its  fractionary 
and  anti-artistic  forms,  never  succeeded  in 
taking  root  in  Italy.  And  Michael  Angelo 
was  one  of  the  greater,  indeed  the  greatest, 
instances  of  such  a  tendency — of  this  effort 
of  the  Italian  mind  to  preserve  undisturbed 
in  the  ideality  of  Art  the  synthetical  harmony 
of  the  preexisting  civil  traditions,  the  sym¬ 
metry  of  the  Graeco-Latin  Catholic  world, 
amidst  the  political  and  religious  crisis  which, 
through  the  course  of  his  life,  dissolved 
the  organization  of  the  whole  society,  and 
from  the  chaos  of  its  scattered  elements 
called  forth  the  life  of  modem  ages.  But 
this  life,  which,  even  in  our  day,  is  far  from 
its  complete  development,  could  in  no  way 
be  foretold  by  the  men  of  the  16th  century, 
by  the  citizens  of  the  ancient  municipalities. 

Their  ideal  of  life  existed  rather  in  the  past 
than  in  the  future.  Their  future  was  the 
slavery  of  their  country,  the  extinction  of  the 
Italian  nation,  the  dissevering  of  the  Catholic 
unity.  At  the  approach  of  the  threatening 
Nemesis  they  strove,  therefore,  to  recall  the  | 
past,  to  recompose  all  its  manifestations  in 
one  sublime  accord,  to  engrave  in  marble,  if 
we  may  so  express  it,  the  traditions  of  an¬ 
cient  culture,  which  they  trembled  to  see 
engulfed  in  a  second  barbarism.  A  deep 
love,  such  as  U  felt  on  the  wane  of  life,  led 
them  back  to  the  soul’s  far-distant  and  fond¬ 
est  records,  to  explore  every  phase  of  ancient 
learning  and  beauty.  From  the  Genesis 
down  to  the  holy  fathers,  from  Plato  to  the 
school  of  Alexandria,  from  Homer  to  Dante, 
from  the  Apollo  and  the  Venus  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  types  of  the  Tuscan  and  the  Umbrian 
schools,  they  study  all,  they  harmonize  all, 
and  intrust  the  Pontiff  with  the  sacred  guar¬ 
dianship  of  civilization.  Such  was  their  Ca¬ 
tholicism.  Without  being  aware  of  it,  they 
prophesied  the  universal  humanitarianism  of 
science  and  of  art,  without  having  regard  to 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  :  and  the  Popes 
themselves,  carried  along  by  the  general 
movement  of  men’s  minds,  unconsciously 
opened  the  halls  of  the  Vatican  to  the  genius 
of  humanity,  to  that  which,  in  unforeseen 
events,  was  doomed  to  prove  more  fatal  to 
them  than  the  Protestant  Reform  itself. 

Michael  Angelo,  with  his  all-powerful 
band,  gave  a  plastic  form  to  this  resurrection 
of  the  ancient  world  invoked  by  bis  contem¬ 
poraries,  In  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  and 
in  the  chapels  of  the  Vatican,  under  the  name 
of  Catholic  temple,  his  mighty  genius  forced 


upon  popedom  a  true  Pantheon  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  There,  at  the  fat  il  sound  of  the  angel’s 
trumpet,  portrayed  by  him  in  his  painting  of 
the  “Last  Judgment,” every  idea,  every  form 
that  has  ever  existed  in  the  human  mind, 
both  before  and  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Catholic  orthodoxy,  is  called  back  into 
life,  and  seems  to  reanimate  with  vigor  and 
feeling,  to  claim  an  active  part  in  the  world, 
in  spite  of  the  stagnation  of  the  Church. 
Greek  mythology  is  blended  there  with  the 
traditions  of  the  Bible  and  the  dogmas  of 
Christendom.  On  high,  the  awful  and  inex¬ 
orable  Catholic  justice  personified  in  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  meek  mercy  of 
the  Virgin,  as  idealized  by  the  poor ;  below, 
the  fierce  countenance  of  Minos,  and  the  wild 
and  powerful  old  age  of  the  infernal  steers¬ 
man,  as  described  by  the  classic  fable  ;  Dante 
and  his  political  conceptions  mingled  with 
the  Christian  legend  ;  the  sybil  with  the  pro¬ 
phets  painted  above,  in  the  arch  of  the  cha¬ 
pel  ;  and,  with  it  all,  an  entire  natural  history 
of  the  forms  and  of  the  movements  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  from  its  first  awakening  to  all  the 
innocence  of  life,  at  the  touch  of  Divine  Cre¬ 
ation,  down  to  the  most  complicated  expres¬ 
sions  of  humanity  in  the  checkered  stage  of 
its  moral  history ;  the  whole  fashioned  and 
tempered  with  so  much  harmony,  proportion 
and  unity  of  conception,  of  drawing  and  of 
coloring,  that  it  seems  the  result  of  one  sin¬ 
gle  stroke  of  the  artist’s  creative  power  ;  so 
vivid  its  reality,  that  we  might  say  with 
Dante — 

“  Mortili  morti,  e  i  vivi  parean  vivi.”* 

The  creation  of  the  world,  the  scriptural 
traditions,  the  prophecies,  and  the  hidden 
doctrine  of  the  pagan  oracles,  represented  in 
the  ceiling  of  the  Sixtine  chapel  ;  the  fall  of 
the  rebel  angels,  and  the  “  Final  Judgment,” 
painted  on  its  walls,  comprise,  in  the  whole, 
one  vast  poem,  in  which  the  intelligent  eye 
of  the  philosopher  may,  through  all  its  sym¬ 
bols  and  figures,  discern  an  entire  history, 
cosmological,  reli^itMis,  and  moral,  of  hu¬ 
manity,  from  its  origin  down  to  the  epoch  of 
the  great  artist ;  as  the  anatomist  and  the 
physiologist  may  deduce  from  it  one  great 
theory  on  the  organization  and  muscular  dy¬ 
namism  of  the  human  body  in  its  relations 
with  the  passions  of  the  mind,  resulting  from 
a  profound  observation  of  nature  and  of  real 
life.  Considered  under  this  light,  we  almost 
forget  the  artist  to  admire  the  man  of  science 
and  the  philosopher.  And  it  is  obviovis  to 
any  thinking  mind,  that,  had  Michael  An- 

*  Dead  the  dead,  and  alive  the  living  seemed. 
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gelo  gathered  ia  a  book  all  the  observations 
which  he  most  have  made  on  the  physical 
and  psychological  phenomena  of  the  human 
being,  instead  of  embodying  his  immense 
learning  in  the  configuration  of  Art,  he  would 
have  proved  as  great  a  naturalist  as  he  was 
great  in  sculpture,  painting,  architecture,  and 
poetry,  and  he  would  have  anticipated  the 
discoveries  and  the  doctrines  of  modern  sci¬ 
ence  on  the  laws  of  physiology,  and  on  the 
active  forces  of  life.  This  answers  to  what 
we  have  already  stated,  t.  e.,  that  an  intrinsic 
unity  exists  between  the  different  perceptions 
of  genius,  as  one  and  the  same  principle  ani* 
mates  nature  through  all  its  various  manifes¬ 
tations. 

There  is  also  another  woA  of  Michael  An¬ 
gelo’s,  which,  although  of  lesser  importance 
as  regards  its  composition,  still  reaches  to  un¬ 
attainable  sublimity  from  its  conception  and 
its  expression  ; — it  is  a  work  of  the  chisel,  the 
statues  on  the  tomb  of  Pope  Julius.  In  the 
scale  of  figurative  arts,  sculpture' occupies  a 
degree  more  simple,  more  primitive  than 
painting.  The  means  for  representing  the 
artist’s  thought  are  much  more  limited  in  the 
first  than  in  the  second.  Ancient  sculpture 
was  perfect  in  its  type — a  type  which  scarcely 
soared  above  the  superficial  expression  of  pas¬ 
sions,  confining  itself  to  the  more  sensible, 
more  palpable  part,  as  it  were,  of  these. 
Physical  suffering  is  represented  in  the  Lao- 
coon  :  grief,  terror,  and  despair  in  the  Niobe ; 
physical  force  in  the  Gladiator ;  voluptuous¬ 
ness  in  the  Venus,  and  so  on. 

But  in  the  Christian  times,  the  new  religi¬ 
ous  ideal,  the  moral  influences  required  for 
the  aim  of  Fine  Arts,  seemed  necessarily  to 
forsake  sculpture  as  altogether  disproportion¬ 
ate  and  inefficacious  to  their  purposes.  Mi¬ 
chael  Angelo  appears  by  his  statues  in  S. 
Pietro  in  Vincola  to  have  aimed  at  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  difficulty.  The  composition  is  of 
a' sober  character.  There  are  but  three  sta¬ 
tues  from  Michael  Angelo’s  own  hand ;  the 
others  being  wrought  by  other  masters  after 
his  models.  Those  to  which  he  himself  gave 
life  are  the  “  Moses"  on  the  middle  pedestal, 

Leah’’  and  “  Rachel”  on  the  side  niches. 
From  these  three  statues  there  breathes  the 
eloquence  of  a  whole  moral  world.  Leah,  as 
the  symbol  of  operative  life,  rises  in  all  her 
activity,  holding  in  one  hand  a  mirror,  repre¬ 
senting  the  conscience  of  good  and  evil  ac¬ 
tions,  in  the  other  a  wreath  to  crown  the  soul 
that  righteously  accomplishes  its  trial.  Ra¬ 
chel,  as  the  symbol  of  contemplative  life,  with 
one  knee  on  the  ground,  her  hands  clasped, 
her  face  and  mind  uplifted  in  rapturous  con- 
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templation  of  eternal  blessedness.  And  be¬ 
tween  these  two  lives,  Moses,  the  teacher  of 
peoples,  the  appointed  interpreter  of  God, 
sits  in  awful  majesty,  holding  in  his  hand  the 
Tables  of  tbe  Law,  his  proud  and  prophetic 
eye  fixed,  his  lips  almost  breathing  the  mighty 
word  of  commandment,  that  would  link,  in 
one  immortal  bond,  Rachel  and  Leah,  reli¬ 
gion  and  practical  life,  God  and  his  people. 
>Vhen  we  beheld,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Moses”  of  Michael  Angelo,  it  created  in  us 
an  impression  we  should  vainly  seek  to  give 
utterance  to  in  words.  All  that  is  most  aw¬ 
ful  in  the  sublime  has  there  a  spirit  of  life. 
You  no  longer  see  a  marble  before  you — 
your  mind,  seized  with  holy  terror,  is  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  depth  of  religious  thought, 
by  tbe  fatality  of  a  moral  force,  legislating 
and  imperious,  which  seems  to  dominate 
events  and  men,  tbe  meek  and  the  powerful 
of  the  earth,  not  excluding  that  haughty  au¬ 
thority,  one  of  whose  representatives  lies 
buried  there.  Michaelo  Angelo,  in  his  Moses, 
overcame  the  limited  conditions  of  Art ; — he 
wrought  the  marble  to  his  will,  and  informed 
it  with  a  virtue  that  others  could  never  reach 
through  the  power  of  either  painting  or 
poetry. 

The  “Affreschi”  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel, 
and  the  "Moses,”  occupy  the  first  rank 
amongst  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo,  both 
in  painting  and  sculpture.  The  statue  of 
"  Piety,”  that  of  “  David,”  of  ”  Christ  Dead,” 
&c., — his  previous  works, — although  they 
proved  his  superiority,  and  presaged  a  still 
greater  excellence,  cannot  be  considered  but 
as  partial  revelations  of  his  genius,  if  we  con¬ 
trast  them  with  the  grand  and  universal  crea¬ 
tions  described  above.  Thus  the  “  Conver¬ 
sion  of  St.  Paul,”  and  the  ”  Crucifixion  of  SL 
Peter,”  his  last  works’  in  painting,  accom¬ 
plished  by  him  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  in 
the  Paolina,  although  most  admirable  for 
their  strength  and  masterly  drawing  and  ex¬ 
pression,  are  however  works  only  of  detail, 
an  appendix  to  the  great  whole,  to  the  sub¬ 
lime  synthesis  which  we  have  briefly  noted 
in  tbe  preceding  pages. 

It  is  evident,  from  all  we  have  said,  that 
the  predominant  character  of  Michael  Ange¬ 
lo’s  masterpieces  is  the  harmonious  union  be¬ 
tween  the  forms  of  ancient  and  of  Christian 
art  into  one  vast  conception,  inspired  by  the 
platonic  philosophy  and  the  poetry  of  Dante. 
As,  according  to  Plato,  beauty  is  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  truth,  and  on  the  wings  of  beauty 
and  of  love  he  raised  the  human  spirit  to  its 
eternal  principle  ;  as  in  Dante,  the  heavenly 
figure  of  Beatrice  becomes  tbe  interpreter 
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and  the  guide  of  his  mind  in  detcriver  fondo 
air  vniver$o,  as  he  expresses  it,  and  in  reach¬ 
ing,  through  the  experience  of  all  created 
things,  the  supreme  source  of  truth  ;  and  so 
for  Michael  Angelo,  Art,  inspired  by  beauty 
and  love,  was  the  scale  of  the  soul  to  Ood  :* 
and,  in  this  sublime  ascent,  be  embraced  the 
pagan  and  the  Christian  ty])e,  perfecting  the 
one  by  means  of  the  other.  Dante  was  the 
6rst  to  inaugurate  this  embrace  through  poet¬ 
ry  ;  Michael  Angelo  moulded  it  through 
sculpture  and  through  painting ;  and,  as 
though  he  were  conscious  of  this  relationship 
between  his  genius  and  that  of  Allighieri,  the 
inspirations  of  the  latter  were  become  the 
teaching  and  the  religion  of  his  whole  life,  by 
ever  reviving,  from  the  pages  of  the  Divina 
Commedia,  his  own  fancy,  and  by  figuring, 
with  drawing  on  the  margin,  the  images 
which  its  verses  woke  forth.  The  loss  of  this 
work,  which  the  contemporaries  of  the  Flo¬ 
rentine  artist  have  described  as  extremely 
beautiful,  cannot  be  too  deeply  deplored  by 
the  lovers  of  the  sister  arts. 

The  various  gradations  and  semblances  of 
beauty  which  the  human  mind  had,  at  differ¬ 
ent  periods,  sitccessively  contemplated  in  its 
everlasting  flight  to  the  eternal  ideal,  were 
so  perfectly  attempered  in  the  imagination 
of  Buonarotti,  that  whenever,  to  recreate  his 
mind,  he  has  descended  from  the  lofty  emi¬ 
nence  of  his  universal  genius,  and  playfully 
treated  the  refinements  and  wanton  loveliness 
of  Grecian  art  in  some  private  work,  he 
clothed  his  conceptions  with  a  grace  that  out¬ 
shines  the  ancient  artists.  An  instance  of 
this  is  his  “  Leda,”  sold  by  Mini  to  Francis  1. 
of  F ranee,  and  the  cartoon  of  ‘‘  V enus  kissed 
by  Cupid,”  which  Michael  Angelo  made  a 
present  of  to  his  friend  in  Florence,  Bartolomeo 
Bettini.  A  soul  so  exalted,  so  loving,  so  ac¬ 
tively  devoted  as  that  of  Michael  Angelo, — 
trained,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  sacred  inspi¬ 
rations  of  liberty  and  of  patriotism  in  a  city 
which,  in  his  time,  merited  the  epithet  of  the 
New  Athens, — could  not  fail  in  the  practice 
of  life  to  respond  the  elevation  of  those  gene¬ 
rous  sentiments  of  the  heart  that  are  insepar¬ 
able  from  the  loftiest  revelations  of  the  mind. 
Buonarotti  was  therefore  equally  great  as  a 
citizen ;  be  loved  Florence  and  Italy  with 
deep  devotion ;  and  when  that  illustrious  city, 
attacked  by  popes  and  foreign  invaders,  was 
involved  in  a  hopeless  struggle,  and  strove 
unmded  to  defend  her  liberties  with  an  heroic 
but  unfortunate  eflbrt,  Michael  Angelo,  lay¬ 
ing  down  the  instruments  of  his  art,  gave 


*  See  his  sonnets. 


himself  up  wholly  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
task  which  the  Signoria  bad  intrusted  to 
him,  of  fortifying  the  walls  of  his  native  town. 
No  enterprise  was  too  dithcult  for  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  man :  the  mechanic  arts,  the  practi¬ 
cal  contrivances  of  building,  the  defences  of 
war,  were  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  idealities 
of  drawing.  It  is  therefore  that  the  works 
of  defence  and  the  l^ttlements  of  St.  Miniato 
are,  even  to  this  day,  an  example  of  daring 
and  knowledge  to  all  those  who  study  mili¬ 
tary  architecture;  and  they  would  have 
proved  a  longer  defence  to  the  courageous 
fellow-citizens  of  the  patriotic  artist  bad  it 
not  been  for  the  treachery  of  the  mercenary 
leader,  Malatessa  Baglioni.  And  formerly 
also  in  the  cartoon,  unfortunately  destroyed, 
of  the  “  Battle  of  Pisa,”  Buonarotti  bad  given 
a  proof  of  the  warlike  spirit  that  was  in  him, 
by  detailing  in  it,  with  wonderful  power,  all 
the  various  cases  and  expressions  of  valor, 
strength,  and  the  ardor  of  a  fight ;  identify¬ 
ing,  as  it  were,  in  that  pictured  history  action 
and  art;  and  later,  be  did  accomplish'  this 
identity  in  a  still  more  living  reality,  by  car¬ 
rying  out  the  work  of  defence  which  we  al¬ 
luded  to  before. 

Vasari  ob.<erve8,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  his  contemporaries,  that  all  those  who 
studied  the  composition  of  the  cartoon  of  the 
”  Battle  of  Pisa,”  which  was  intended  for  the 
hall  of  the  Great  Council  in  Florence,  became 
great  in  drawing,  and  amongst  others  be 
quotes,  as  instances,  Raphael  of  Urhino,  lii- 
dolfo  Ghirlandajo,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  tkc. ;  and 
says  that  in  it  Michael  Angelo  displayed  to 
them  “  the  utmost  power  of  art.”* 

The  fall  of  Florence,  under  the  scandalous 
and  brutal  despotism  of  the  bastard  Alex¬ 
ander  dei  Medici,t  may  be  said  to  have 
smothered  in  its  ruin  the  last  throb  of  Italian 
life  of  the  middle  age.  With  the  exception 
of  Venice,  which,  from  its  own  peculiar  con¬ 
ditions,  and  the  natural  defence  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  sea,  maintained  for  a  longer  time 
its  independence,  every  other  portion  of  the 
Peninsula  sank  into  servitude  and  deep  cor¬ 
ruption.  Foreign  invaders  were  allowed  to 
trample  at  their  will  over  the  forsaken  graves 
of  its  heroes,  profaning  all  things,  and  might 
at  their  leisure  insult  and  crush  the  nation 
that  had  lost  all  sense  of  its  own  being.  The 
last  of  the  political  protests,  uttered  by  a  few 


•  “  L’Estremita  dell’  Arte.” — FiMan”*  Li/*  of 
Michael  Angelo. 

f  It  ia  well  known  that  Alexander  dei  Medici, 
first  Duke  of  Florence,  was  the  illegitimate  offspring 
of  Pope  Clement  YIL 
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•tout  hearts  that  had  survived  the  wreck  of 
their  country,  died  with  Filippo  Strozzi  in  the 
fortress  of  Florence,  with  Stefano  Porcari  on 
the  scaflfold,  by  the  hand  of  a  papal  execu¬ 
tioner.  The  last  aspirations  of  religious 
liberty  were  buried  with  Camesecchi  aud 
Paleario  in  the  cells  of  the  Sant’  Ufficio,  and 
perished  in  the  flames  of  the  auto  da  fi ;  or 
were  scattered  in  distant  lands  with  the  exiles, 
Alciati,  Blandrata,  Socino,  and  a  thousand 
others.  Priests,  Jesuits,  and  parasites  on  all 
sides  poisoned  private  and  public  life.  The 
magnanimous  citizens  of  the  republics  were 
succeeded  by  servile  courtiers,  by  liveried 
nobles,  by  a  multitude  brutalized  by  ignor¬ 
ance,  poverty,  und  superstition ;  the  warriors 
of  liberty,  such  as  Francesco  Ferruccio  and 
Piero  Strozzi,  by  the  bravi  and  the  paid  min¬ 
ions  of  the  stranger. 

In  such  a  state  of  things.  Art  was  no 
longer  valued  and  sought,  but  as  the  luxuri¬ 
ous  pastime  of  idle  patricians ;  and  if  tyrants 
allowed  it  some  sparks  yet  of  its  former  great¬ 
ness,  they  could  discern  in  it  nothing  beyond 
an  element  of  pomp ;  and  the  people,  lost  to 
all  sense  of  their  own  rights  and  dignity,  were 
unable  to  comprehend  its  teaching,  or  to  be  I 
roused  by  its  nobler  inspirations.  The  artist  ^ 
was  deprived  of  all  mission,  and  what  had  ^ 
been  a  sacred  and  venerated  trust  became  a 
mere  mercenary  trade.  Amidst  the  universal 
abjection,  two  spirits  shone  forth  boldly  and 
fiercely  to  guard — like  Metellus  at  the  gates  j 
of  the  temple — the  treasure  of  the  Fine  Arts 
from  the  insolence  of  the  great.  These  were  | 
Benvenuto  Cellini  and  Michael  Angelo.  The  i 
first  seems  almost  to  have  represented  and 
reproduced  in  his  sphere  the  fierce  and  inco¬ 
herent,  though  magnanimous,  nature  that 
characterized  the  Florentine  people  in  the 
days  of  their  liberty  ;  the  second  was  the 
stern  preserver  of  the  ancient  dignity  amidst 
the  degradations  of  slavery,  and  showed,  by 
his  example,  how  an  exalted  mind  may  en-  ' 
dure  free  and  incontaminate  even  under 
tyranny.  The  first  is  ever  ready  to  pick 
quarrel,  or  to  fight,  with  any  one  who  dares 
dispute  with  him  the  sovereignty  of  Art — he 
allows  not  his  own  individual  independence 
to  be  submitted,  or  to  yield,  either  to  popes 
or  to  princes — he  considers  himself,  as  an 
artist,  superior  to  them  all.  The  second  will 
have  no  rulers  in  the  dominions  of  his  genius 
— he  forbids  every  one,  even  Julius  II.,  the 
entrance  into  the  Sixtine  Chapel  until  his 
work  is  completed.  The  Pope,  impatient  to 
have  a  sight  of  it,  insults  him ;  he  breaks  off 
his  unfinished  undertaking,  and  indignantly 
quits  Rome,  nor  consents  to  return  until  after 


endless  supplications  are  made  unto  him,  and 
with  the  promise  that  the  sacred  liberty  of 
his  office  shall  be  respected.  A  certain  Mon¬ 
sieur  Biagio,  of  Cessena,  Master  of  the  Cere¬ 
monies  to  Pope  Paul  III.,  having  gone  one 
day  with  the  latter  to  see  the  painting  of  the 
“  Last  Judgment,”  impertinently  addressed 
Michael  Angelo  on  account  of  the  naked 
figures  in  it,  and  Michael  Angelo  doomed 
him  to  eternal  ridicule  by  portraying  him  in 
the  same  picture  amongst  the  demons,  with 
a  serpent  wound  round  his  legs.  The  Pon¬ 
tiff  himself  dared  not  oppose  the  bitter  satire. 
Pope  Paul  IV.  repeats  the  same  complaint 
about  the  naked  figures  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel, 
expressing  his  wish  to  Buonarotti  that  he 
would  clothe  them.  The  unflinching  artist 
sent  the  following  answer  to  the  ferocious 
abettor  of  the  Inquisition :  ”  Tell  the  Pope 
this  trifle  may  easily  be  mended :  let  him  as 
easily  mend  the  world  if  he  can.”  It  was 
like  saying.  All  your  authority,  all  your 
power,  are  nothing  to  my  colors:  you  no 
longer  possess  the  power  of  reedifying:  all 
is  decaying  around  you,  whilst  my  Art  is  des¬ 
tined  to  immortalize  your  tomb. 

The  ruin  of  Italy,  the  destruction  of  classi¬ 
cal  civilization  that  had  shone  so  bright  over 
the  youth  of  Buonarotti — the  contrast  of  a 
mind  teeming  with  ancient  virtues  amidst  the 
corruptions  of  a  cowardly  age — explain  to  us 
his  sadness,  when  doom^  to  pour  down  the 
inspirations  he  drew  from  heaven  to  a  lifeless 
world.  And  truly  he  had,  in  the  extinction 
of  the  nation’s  being,  the  presentiment  of 
death  in  the  Fine  Arts.  His  efforts  were  a 
last  and  desperate  struggle  to  save  from  the 
void  of  universal  devastation  the  true  dignity 
and  moral  intention  of  Art.  But  the  trum¬ 
pets  of  the  “Last  Judgment”  then  could 
not  call  Italy  back  to  life.  Italy  was  irre¬ 
vocably  doomed.  Three  centuries  of  sorrow 
— of  a  latent  transformation  of  her  existence 
!  in  the  silence  of  the  grave — were  needed  to 
recall  her  to  a  new  sense  of  her  own  being, 
to  new  struggles  for  her  rescue.  The  men 
of  the  16th  century,  trained  to  the  pagan 
Catholicism  of  Leo  X.,  could  not  foresee  a 
distant  resurrection :  they  were  but  able 
moulders  of  all  the  ideas  of  the  ancient  world, 
not  prophets  of  the  world  to  come.  And 
this  character  of  that  time  stamped  also  the 
patriots  of  the  Peninsula.  Those  who  strove 
for  political  freedom — these,  from  Cola  di 
Rienzi  down  to  Porcari  and  Burlamacchi — 
looked  only  to  the  republics  of  Athens  and 
Rome  for  a  type  to  reproduce  in  their  own 
times  a  type  of  borrowed  life.  And  likewise 
j  Art  vivified  the  past,  but  pointed  to  nothing 
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for  the  future ;  therefore,  when  the  spirit  of  I 
the  past  had  failed,  Art  was  like  a  thing  | 
dead ;  and  therefore  it  was  that  Michael  An¬ 
gelo,  on  the  eve  of  life,  felt  that  the  sense 
and  the  value  of  his  mission  were  passing 
away.  All  he  had  most  loved  was  no  more. 

Amongst  the  compositions  of  Michael  An- 
gelo  there  is  one  of  sublime  beauty — the  { 
statue  of  Night,”  upon  the  sepulchre  of  the 
Medici,  in  the  sacristy  of  S.  Lorenzo,  at  Flo¬ 
rence.  It  is  a  reclining  6gure,  wrapt  in  deep¬ 
est  slumber.  Some  pedant — one  of  those 
men  whose  foolish  babble  is  ever  ready  even 
to  gossip  in  a  silence  of  the  desert,  when  a 
nation  has  lost  its  eloquence  and  the  true 
poetry  of  the  soul — wrote  some  bad  verses  | 
in  praise  of  this  statue.  Buonarotti,  with  the 
following  proud  verses  engraved  af  the  foot 
of  it,  responded  to  the  servile  voice  that 
troubled  the  solemn  repose  of  bis  htatue : — 

**  Grato  m’  $  il  snnno,  e  piu  I’esser  di  sasso, 
•Mentre  che  il  danno  e  la  vergogna  dura, 

Non  veder,  non  udir  m’ d  gran  ventura, 

Fer6  non  mi  destar ;  ma  parla  basso.” 


It  was  the  last  accent  of  Italian  virtue  that 
escaped  the  indignant  lips  of  Michael  Angelo, 
in  a  cry  of  noble  anguuh,  like  the  groan  of 
the  dying  lion. 

Sorrow  and  shame  have  for  three  centuries 
weighed  over  Italy ;  and  though  the  one  has 
been  lessened  by  the  persistency  of  her  pro¬ 
gress  and  the  devotion  of  her  martyrs  in  the 
present  age,  the  Oral  endures  still,  and  will 
endure  until  the  harmony  of  the  ancient 
Italian  spirit,  blending  with  the  new  aspira¬ 
tions  of  its  present  age,  will  be  elevated  to 
that  singleness  of  purpose,  to  that  perfect 
unity  of  thought  and  action,  of  faith  and 
practice,  that  informs  all  great  minds,  all 
great  people,  all  great  epochs — and  of  which 
Michael  Angelo  has  been  the  noblest  example 
in  all  the  phases  of  his  life. 

And  this  is  the  prayer  which — in  the  name 
of  the  true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful,  for 
which  all  men  and  nations  must  codperate, 
each  according  to  their  faculties — an  un¬ 
known  lover  of  Italy,  in  a  stranger- land,  of¬ 
fers  up  for  the  sacred  parent  of  modern  civil¬ 
ization. 


Philidor. — Philidor,  who  preceded  Grdlry 
as  a  popular  composer  of  comic  operas,  was 
better  known  as  the  Bnest  chess-player  in 
Europe.  In  his  youth,  and  on  his  travels  in 
Holland,  England,  and  Germany,  he  turned 
bis  skill,  in  this  particular,  to  account,  as  a 
means  of  subsistence.  While  occupied  in  a 
game  of  chess,  be  was  able  to  direct  the 
moves  of  a  second  game,  the  table  being 
placed  out  of  his  sight ;  which  was,  at  that 
period,  a  great  achievement.  In  his  latter 
ears,  he  was  averse  to  undertaking  this ; 
ut  the  Count  d’Artois,  afterwards  Charles 
the  Tenth,  was  so  desirous  to  witness  the 
exploit,  that  be  offered  to  slake  a  hundred 
louis  d'ors  against  Pbilidor’s  success.  The 
incomparable  player  still  declined,  assuring 
his  Koval  Highness  that  be  was  certain  to 
win.  The  Count,  however,  persisted,  and 


having  previously  determined  to  pay  to  Phil¬ 
idor,  under  any  circumstances,  the  hundred 
louis,  which  be  had  deposited  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  hands  of  a  third  person,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  bribe  the  player  under  Philidor’s 
instructions  not  to  follow  exactly  the  orders 
of  his  master.  Accordingly,  at  about  the 
twentieth  move,  bis  king  was  check-mated. 
**  Impossible  P’  said  Philidor,  **  the  knight 
takes  the  queen.”  “  The  knight  is  not  there. 
Il  is  a  bishop.” 

Philidor  paused  for  a  moment  to  recall  the 
moves  of  the  game.  **  I  see  how  it  is,”  said 
he  ;  at  the  fifth  move  you  moved  the  bishop 
instead  of  the  knight,  as  I  desired,”  which 
was  precisely  the  case.  Convinced  of  his 
skill,  the  following  day  the  Count  d’Artoia 
I  sent  him  the  forfeited  stakes,  in  a  handsome 
^  gold  box,  set  with  diamonds. 
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Among  the  announcementa  of  the  London  Press, 
interesting  to  American  readers,  we  notice  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  as  either  recently  pnblidied,  or  as  forth¬ 
coming: 

Mr.  Murray's  list  of  works  in  preparation  is  as 
follows: 

Life  in  Abyssinia;  daring  a  Three  Years’  Resi¬ 
dence  in  that  Country.  By  Mansfield  Parkyns. 
With  Illustrations.  2  Tols.  8to. 

Treasures  of  Art  in  Great  Britain ;  being  an 
Account  of  the  chief  Collections  of  Paintings, 
Sculptures,  Ac.  By  Dr.  Waagen.  8  Tola  8to. 

Six  Months  in  Italy.  By  George  S.  Hillard, 
(reprinted.)  — 

History  of  Latin  Clhristiariity ;  including  that  of 
the  Popes  to  the  Pontificate  of  Nicholas  V.  By  the 
Rev.  H.  H.  Milman,  D.D.,  Dean  of  St  Paul’a  8 
Tola  8to. 

Himalayan  Journals;  or.  Notes  of  an  Oriental 
Naturalist  in  Bengal,  the  Sikhim  Nepal  Himalayas, 
the  Khasia  Mountains,  Aa  By  Dr.  Joseph  Dalton 
Hooker,  F.R.S.  With  Ulustrationa  2  Tola  8to. 

Handbook  of  Architecture;  being  a  concise  and 
Popular  Account  of  the  different  Styles  preTailing 
in  all  Ages  and  all  Countrisa  By  James  Fei^usson. 
With  1,000  Ulustrationa  8to. 

Siluria;  or,  a  View  of  the  Silurian  and  other 
PrimsTal  Rocks,  and  their  Imbedded  Remains.  By 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison.  With  Platea  8to. 

The  Histo^  of  the  Christian  Church,  to  the 
Pontificate  of  Gremry  the  Great,  s.d.  690.  A 
Manual  for  General  Rulers  as  well  as  Studenta 
By  the  Rst.  J.  Robertson,  M.A.  8to. 

Farini’s  History  of  Rome.  Fourth  and  Conclnd- 
'  ing  Volume.  From  the  Italian.  By  Ellen  Glad- 
stona 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  compared 
with  our  own.  By  H.  S  Tremenheere. 

The  Speeches  in  Parliament  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Collected  and  arranged.  2  Tols. 

The  Uu'ly  Hirtory  of  Yucatan,  from  its  DiscoT- 
ery  to  the  Close  of  the  SeTenteenth  Century.  By 
C.  St  John  Fancourt  With  Map.  8to. 

Essays  on  Agriculture.  By  the  late  Thomas 
Gisborne,  M.P. 

A  Popular  Account  of  the  Ancient  Egyptiana 
By  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson.  With  600  Woodcuts.  2 

Tola 

Kugler’s  Hiatorr  of  Painting  (the  Dutch,  Flemish, 
French  and  Spanish  Schoola)  Edited  by  Sir  Ed¬ 
mond  Head.  Illuttrated  Edition.  2  Tols. 

Once  upon  a  Time.  By  Charles  Knight  2to1s. 
fcap.  8to. 

A  Life  of  Horace.  By  Dean  Milman.  Woodcuts, 
and  Colored  Borders.  8to. 


Sunlight  through  the  Mist ;  or.  Practical  LesMns 
drawn  from  the  LiTes  of  Go^  Men.  Intended  as 
a  Sunday  Book  for  Children.  By  a  Lady. 

Beauties  of  Byron,  Prose  and  Vene.  Selected 
by  a  Clergyman. 

Bentley  promises  the  following: 

The  PriTate  Correspondence  of  the  Rajah  Sir 
James  Brooke,  K.C3.  Edited  by  J.  C.  Templer, 
Esq.  8  Tsla 

Anatolis  :  the  Lost  Home  of  the  Faithful.  By 
the  author.of  “The  Frontier  Lands.” 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Princess  Palatine, 
(PrinceasofBohemia,)  together  with  her  Correspon¬ 
dence  with  the  Great  Men  of  her  Day.  Including  a 
Memoir  of  the  Court  of  England  under  the  Princess 
of  Orange.  By  the  Baroness  Blaze  de  Bury,  author 
of  “  Germania:  its  Courts  and  Camps,”  Ac.,  Ac. 

DiscoTery  of  the  Site  of  the  Destroyed  Cities  of 
the  Plain,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  By  M.  De  Saulcy, 
Member  of  the  French  Institute.  In  2  toIs. 

ScandinsTian  AdTentures  during  a  Residence  of 
upwards  of  Twenty  Years.  With  some  Account  of 
the  Northern  Fauna.  By  L.  Lloyd,  author  of 
“  Field  Sports  of  the  North.”  In  2  Tola 

The  PriTate  Correspondence  of  the  Poet  Gray. 
Now  first  published  from  the  original  MSS.  EditM 
by  the  Rot.  J.  Mitford.  8to. 

Lights  and  Shadows  of  Artist  Life  and  Character. 
By  James  Smith.  With  Anecdotes  of  Tilian,  Giotto, 
Hogarth,  Velasquez,  Gainsborough,  Bird,  Morlaud, 
Gpie,  Rubens,  Giulio  Romano,  Fuseli,  Blake,  Barrr, 
Cimabue,  Copley,  RafEselle,  Vandrck,  Guido,  L.  da 
Vinci,  West,  Tintoretto,  Ruysdael,  Jackson,  SalTa- 
tor  Rosa,  Prout,  Le  Brun,  Wilkie,  Michael  Angelo. 

Lady  Tenison’s  Castile  and  Andalusia. 

A  Pony  Pilgrimage  through  the  Peninsula ;  or, 
Las  Alfoijaa  By  George  John  Cayley.  2  toU 

Tlie  Longmans  were  to  publish  in  December: 

Macaulay’s  Speeches,  corrected  by  himself 

Vol.  II.  of  Lord  Holland's  Memoirs  of  Uie  Whig 
Party  in  his  Time. 

Vols.VL  and  VIL  of  Lord  John  Ruisell’s  Memoirs^ 
Journals,  and  Cprrespondence  of  Thomas  Moore. 

A  Common  Place  Book  of  Thoughts,  Memories, 
and  Fancies,  by  Mrs.  Jameson. 

Life  of  Luther,  in  48  historical  engraTings,  by 
GustsT  Konig. 

The  Dramas  of  Calderon  hare  been  translated  in 
the  metre  of  the  original  by  Dennis  Florence  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  the  well-known  poet  of  the  Dublin  Uni- 
vertity  Magazine,  and  are  highly  spoken  of  by  the 
Athen<eum  and  JAterary  Oanette, 

The  Characteristics  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
apart  from  his  Military  Talents.  By  Earl  de  Grey. 

Hie  Russian  l&ores  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  the 
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Aatnmn  of  1852 ;  with  a  Voyage  down  the  Volga, 
and  a  Tour  through  the  Country  of  the  Don  CW 
■acka  By  Laurence  Oliphant,  author  of  “A  Journey 
to  Nepaul.”  The  Athenaum  thinks  Mr.  Oliphante 
Tolnme  forms  a  valuable  oontribution  to  our  pre¬ 
sent  scanty  stock  of  knowledge  of  the  internal  state 
of  the  Russian  empire ;  and  will  be  more  generally 
acceptable  from  the  lively  and  a^eeable  style  in 
whi^  he  imparts  much  new  and  interesting  infor¬ 
mation.  He  has  not  only  collected  an  amount  of 
important  matter  in  reference  to  remote  provinces 
which  have  rarely  excited  the  attention  of  the 
traveller,  but  presented  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
habits,  manners,  appearance,  and  iiolitical  condition 
of  the  people  whose  country  he  explored,  and 
amongst  whom,  with  a  few  rapid  strokes  of  a  vigor¬ 
ous  pen,  he  succeeds  admirably  in  carrying  the 
mind  of  bis  readers.” 

History  of  France,  from  the  Invasion  of  the 
Franks  under  Clovis  to  the  Succession  of  Louis 
Philippe.  By  Emile  de  Bonn4chose.  Translated 
by  WiUiam  Robson.  M.  de  Bonneehose  is  one  of 
the  oflicial  authors  of  France.  This  particular  His¬ 
tory  of  France  was  adopted  by  the  Government  of 
Louis  Philippe  as  that  version  of  history  which 
might  be  read  in  the  military  schools  at  St  Cyr,  and 
in  all  the  corps  of  the  French  army.  It  u  conceived 
in  the  spirit  of  the  juttemilieu, — patronizing  all 
opinions,  and  coquetting  with  all  parties  in  I'rance, 
— earnest  at  no  point,  but  maudlin  wherever  the 
questionable  glory  of  French  arms  is  the  subject 
in  hand. 

Messrs.  Carter  and  Brothers  have  made  a  credit¬ 
able  contribution  to  our  beet  stores  of  reading,  in 
issuing,  in  a  beautiful  edition,  a  collection  of  the 
finest  portions  of  Scottish  poetry,  under  the  title, 
Seotia't  BarcU — the  whole  circle  of  the  sons  of 
Scottish  genius,  from  Buchanan  to  Aytouu,  includ¬ 
ing  such  high  names  as  Burns,  Scott,  Beattie,  Camp¬ 
bell,  Macpherson,  Motherwell,  Moir,  Hogg,  ^,than 
which  are  there  no  higher  in  the  annals  of  British 
literature.  The  idea  is  very  good,  and  the  editor 
has  tastefully  and  intelligently  made  hit  compila¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Scribner  has  lately  brought  out  some  rerj 
valuable  books:  The  History  of  the  Apostolic 
Church,  by  Prof  Schaf^  is  a  work  of  rare  learning 
and  genius,  displaying  a  degree  of  elegance  in  style 
and  system  in  conception,  not  often  found  in  works 
so  replete  with  erudition. 

West’s  Analyus  of  the  Bible  is  a  colossal  work, 
reducing  the  whole  Bible  to  the  different  heads  and 
topics  of  which  its  contents  treat 

A  very  fine  edition  of  the  poems  of  George  P. 
Morris  will  please  the  lovers  of  unaffected  and 
beautiful  poetry.  As  a  song-writer,  Gen.  Morris 
has  no  living  superior,  and  many  of  his  gems  have 
the  undoubted  elements  of  immortality,  from  the 
truth  of  their  sentiment  and  their  harmony  with 
the  perennial  emotions  of  man. 

A  new  work  of  Mrs.  Kirkland,  entitled  Autumn 
Hour*,  full  of  the  genial  feeling,  shrewd  observa¬ 
tion,  and  pleasant  humor  |of  the  original  Mary 
Clavera.  Mrs.  K.  stands  among  the  first  essayists  in 
our  language. 

Among  the  novels  reeentl v  published  are :  The 
Twin  Sistera  By  Lucy  Field. 


Oakfield;  or.  Fellowship  in  the  East  By  Pnn- 
jabee. 

The  Roses.  By  the  author  of  "The  History  of  a 
Flirt”  Ac. 

Confidence ;  a  Tale.  By  Elizabeth  Amelia  Gee. 

Mr.  James  announces  the  first  of  a  series  of 
American  nove^  Ticonderoga. 

A  very  popular  series  of  tales  and  sketches,  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  more  tragic  and  romantic  phases  of 
city-life,  has  been  published  by  Solon  Robinson, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Tribune,  entitled  Hot 
Com  8t(me».  They  are  written  with  the  intensity 
and  feeling  of  actual  truth,  and  both  in  the  drama¬ 
tic  interest  they  exhibit,  and  the  profound  social 
and  moral  lessons  they  inculcate,  are  well  adapted 
to  stir  the  reader’s  deepest  emotions,  and  engage  his 
most  serious  reflections.  They  belong  to  an  order 
of  hterature  that  will  never  lack  popularity,  and 
are  to  be  considered  among  the  most  succeseful  of 
their  class.  (Dewitt  and  Davenport,  publishers.) 

A  new  poem  b^  the  author  of  The  Roman  is  an¬ 
nounced  for  publication. 

The  Civitti  CaUoliea  of  Genoa  announces  that  a 
song  by  Dante,  hitherto  unpublished,  has  been 
found  in  the  library  of  Prince  Barberini,  at  Rome. 

Baron  Von  Humboldt  is  engaged  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  new  production  on  the  Outline  Form  of 
Mountain  Peak*,  working  up  original  observations 
and  drawings  made  during  the  course  of  his  various 
wanderings.  He  assured  a  late  visitor  that  the 
greater  part  of  hie  literary  labor  was  of  necessity 
performed  while  others  slept,  as  the  hours  of  usuu 
labor  were  with  him  consumed  by  the  demands  of 
the  King.  He  added  that  he  early  made  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  he  could  get  on  very  well  with  four 
hours  of  sleep. 

Auguste  Comte  has  just  issued  the  third  volume 
of  his  Syttime  de  Politique  Poeitite,  which  contains 
the  “  Philosophy  of  History.” 

The  English  poetess  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 
and  her  husband  are  residing  at  Rome.  Mr.  Hillan^ 
in  his  Six  Month*  tn  Italj,  describes  their  home  as 
one  of  the  happiest  he  ever  saw. 

It  b  stated  that  Mr.  Rontledge  has  offered  Sir 
Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  20001.  a  year  for  the  mono¬ 
poly  of  hb  works  for  the  next  ten  years^  and  that 
Sir  Edward  has  closed  with  the  offer. 

Mr.  Ruskin,  author  of  the  Stone*  of  Venice,  has 
been  delivering  in  Edinburgh  a  series  of  lectures 
on  architecture.  Hb  first  eseay  was  on  the  "Gene¬ 
ral  Construction  of  Domestic  Buildings.” 

King’s  College,  Loodou,  has  been  deprived  of  the 
services  of  Professor  Maurice.  A  recent  volume 
publbhed  by  the  Professor  has  provoked  the  swu- 
tiny  of  the  Council ;  and  the  result  b,  the  removal 
of  the  reverend  Professor  from  the  chair  of  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  Hbtory 

M.  Michelet  being  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  arbing 
from  close  application  tohb  literary  laboi^  b  about 
to  leave  Paris  for  Kice,  where  he  will  spend  the 
winter. 

The  Irish  Industrial  Exhibition  is  closed. 

The  booksellers  of  Berlin  have,  with  the  aid  of 
some  wealthy  oitizen^  establbhed  public  libraries 
in  different  parts  of  the  town,  for  the  use  of  the 
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working-men.  These  librmriee  already  poeeeM  10,- 
000  ▼oIame^  of  which  2,389  are  of  natural  hiatory, 
*702  of  science,  1,572  of  geography  and  trayek,  and 
the  rest  princip^ly  biography  and  history. 

There  hare  been  691  books  published  in  the 
United  States  during  the  six  months  ending  June 
80,  of  which  169  were  reprints  of  English  books, 
and  seventeen  original  translations  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  and  French. 

The  French  Record  Commission  has  just  publish¬ 
ed  the  first  volume  of  Cardinal  Richeheu’s  Letters/ 
and  Despatches. 

The  editor  of  a  Montpelier  newspaper  has  just 
had  SOOf.  left  him,  on  condition  that  he  will  pub¬ 
lish  a  detuled  biography  of  the  testator  in  his  jour¬ 
nal 

The  Dutch  Chambers  have  resolved  that  from 
next  session  they  will  suspend  sending  parliament¬ 
ary  papers  to  the  newspapers. 

The  Madrid  Gazette  of  the  29th  August  contains 
a  royal  decree  interdicting  the  entry  and  circulation 
of  the  Time$  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Spain, 
on  account  of  its  attacks  on  Spanish  institutions,  and 
its  “scandalous  calumnies'”  on  the  Queen,  Ac.  Let¬ 
ters  add  that  some  enthusiastic  partisans  of  the  mon¬ 
archy  proposed  making  a  grand  atUo-da-fi  of  the 
offending  journal 

October  was  a  busy  month  with  the  publishing 
trade  of  France,  because  it  is  “almanac  month.” 
In  no  country  in  the  world  are  so  many  almanacs 
published  ;  and  in  none  is  such  an  immense  number 
aold  as  in  France.  Everybody  there,  in  fact,  has  his 
almanac ;  and  it  is  the  only  thing  in  the  ^pe  of 
a  book  which  the  peasants  (the  French  peasantry 
are  about  30,000,000  in  number)  purduwe  from 
year’s  end  to  year’s  end. 

Mr.  W.  Chambers  is  about  to  proceed  to  North 
America,  for  the  purpose  of  writing  a  descriptive 
tour  through  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
collecting  accurate  information  respecting  the  con¬ 
dition  and  prospects  of  emigrants  in  these  countries. 

The  Interim  Acting  Committee  for  the  promoting 
a  great  industrial  exhibition  for  Scotland  have  come 
to  the  resolution  not  to  attempt  to  carry  out  the 
proposal  next  year,  as  originally  announced. 

Mr.  Eyre  Evans  Crowe,  for  a  long  time  the  editor 
of  the  Daily  Nevt,  is  a  constant  contributor  to  Bent- 

W- 

The  Palace  of  Industry,  in  the  Champs  Elys4es, 
is  rapidly  advancing:  the  external  walls  are  mostly 
complete  to  the  second  range  of  windows,  and  the 
foundations  of  an  inner  wall  are  finished.  These 
are  entirely  of  stone,  and  the  building  will  have  no 
pretensions  to  be  called  a  crystal  palace,  as  the 
windows  and  a  portion  of  the  roofing  will  alone  be 
of  glasa 

The  Gazette  de*  Hipitaux,  one  of  the  oldest 
medical  journals  in  France,  has  just  received  a 
donation  of  10,000f.  a  year  from  a  physician  at¬ 
tached  to  one  of  the  hospitals  in  Paris,  on  condi¬ 
tion — Ist,  that  the  donor’s  name  shall  be  kept  in¬ 


violably  secret;  2d,  that  SOOOt  of  the  sum  shall 
be  employed  in  encouraging  the  authors  of  useful 
and  practical  papers  published  in  the  Gazette  ;  and 
3d,  ^t  the  remaining  7000£  shall  be  employed  in 
distributing  copies  of  the  Gazette  to  physicians  or 
students  who  are  too  pooa  to  pay  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  subscription,  the  simple  declaration  to 
that  effect  of  the  applicants  being  all  that  is  to  be 
required.  This  is  probably  the  first  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  periodical  press,  that  a  journal  has  been 
the  object  of  such  munificence. 

The  Madrid  Gazette  of  the  llth  contains  a  royal 
order  to  the  effect  that,  in  compliance  with  the  re¬ 
quest  of  newspaper  proprietory  original,  political 
and  literary  articles  published  in  their  papers  shall 
be  considered  private  property,  protected  by  the 
laws,  and  shall  not  be  quoted  or  copied  without 
their  permission. 

Mr.  Ruskin  has  nearly  ready  the  third  and  con- 
dnding  volume — “  The  Fall” — of  his  architectural 
work,  The  Stonez  of  Venice. 

A  posthumous  work  of  M.  de  Balzac  is  an¬ 
nounce,  en^tled  the  Dtpttte' de  Arris.  This  work 
has  been  completed  from  notes  of  the  deceased 
author  by  M.  Charles  Rabou,  a  distinguished  writer, 
who  succeeded  M.  Y^ron  in  the  direction  of  the 
Revue  de  Parie. 

Young  Dumas’  novel.  La  Dame  aux  Perlea,  haa 
proved  a  great  disappointment. 

A  new  journal,  the  Innovator,  Shoemaker'e  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  just  come  out  in  Paria  Its  founder  is  a 
shoemaker  and  poet,  M.  Pau’ier. 

Mr.  Bentley  has  issued  a  circular,  announcing 
that  all  his  new  and  original  novels  and  romances 
will  henceforth  be  published  at  tieo-thirde  leee  than 
the  amount  at  present  charged  for  such  worka 
The  8-vol  novel,  hitherto  published  at  a  guinea  and 
a  hal£  is  to  be  10s.  6<L,  the  2-vol.  novel  7s.,  and 
the  1-vol.  novel  3s.  6d. 

Government  has  granted  the  sum  of  60001  to  Sir 
William  Snow  llarris  fur  perfecting  a  method  of 
applying  lightning-conductors  to  the  safegtiard  of 
snipe  from  storm.  Her  Majesty  has  aseigned  a  lite¬ 
rary  pension  of  1007.  a  year  to  Sir  Francis  Head. 

A  committee  has  been  formed  in  Paris  for  raising 
subscriptions  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  “na¬ 
tional”  monument  to  the  late  Francois  Arago.  The 
committee  is  very  numerous,  and  comprises  the 
names  of  Sir  D.  Brewster,  Professor  Faraday,  Mr. 
Airy,  Baron  Humboldt,  M.  Stuve,  the  Russian 
astronomer,  and  other  eminent  savane.  It  also 
comprises  a  great  many  Frenchmen  of  literary  and 
scientific  eminence,  and  amongst  them  M.  Yille- 
main,  M.  Mignet,  11  Babinet,  11  Deeaisne,  and  M. 
Flourena  But  some  objections  is  taken  to  it  in 
Paris,  on  the  ground  that  M.  Ilupont  (de  I’Eure), 
M.  Goudchaux,  M.  Gdilon  Bsrrot,  M.  Manin,  ex- 
President  of  the  Venetian  Republic,  and  other 
noted  political  charactei^  have  been  allowed  to 
join  it ;  and  that  some  of  the  moot  active  members 
of  it  are  seeking  rather  to  do  honor  to  Arago,  in 
his  political  capacity  as  a  stanch  republican,  t^m  to 
Ara^  the  great  savant. 
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